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NEXT  MORNING. 

I. 

To-day  the  sun  shines  bright, 

The  skies  are  fair  ; 

There  is  a  delicate  freshness  in  the  air, 

Which,  like  a  nimble  sprite. 

Doth  play  upon  my  cheek  and  lift  my  hair. 

And,  as  I  look  about  me,  lo ! 

I  see  a  world  I  do  not  know ! 

As  though  some  soft  celestial  beam. 

Some  clean  and  wholesome  grace. 

Had  purged  half  the  horror  of  the  place 
To  a  strange  beauty. — Was  it,  then,  a  dream. 
That  ghostly  mareh  hut  yesternight. 

Beneath  the  moon’s  uncertain  light. 

When  chill  at  heart  we  picked  our  way 
Through  dreadful,  silent  things,  that  lay 
About  our  path  on  either  hand? 

Was  it  a  dream?  Is  this  the  self-same  land. 
The  land  we  pass’d  through  then? 

How  strange  it  seems  ! — Yet  ’tis  the  same  1 
I  see  from  here  the  path  by  which  we  came. 

The  tumbled  soil,  the  shatter’d  trees  are  there  : 
And  there,  in  desolation  sleeping. 

Almost  too  pitiful  for  weeping. 

The  little  village — once  the  home  of  men ! 

Aye,  the  whole  scene  is  there. 

As  desfierate  in  its  abandonment, 
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As  melancholy-wild  and  savage-bare 
As  then  ; — but  somehow  in  this  warm,  bright  air 
It  all  seems  different ! 

The  same,  and  yet  I  know  it  not ! 


II. 

Thus  much  I  see. — But  there's  a  spot 
That's  hidden  from  mine  eyes. 

Behind  the  ruin'd  church  it  lies, 

Where  ga2}ing  raults,  beneath  the  nave, 

Have  made  a  dreadful  hind  of  cave; 

And  there  before  the  cavern's  mouth 
.1  dark  and  stagnant  pool  is  spread, 

So  silent  and  so  still! 

1  saio  it  last  i'  th'  pale  moonlight; 

And  1  could  think  that  shapes  uncouth 
Crept  from  that  cave  at  dead  of  night 
With  ghoulish  stealth,  to  feast  their  fill 
Upon  the  pale  and  huddled  dead! 

Yet  now. 

Haply,  beneath  this  warm  sunlight, 
liven  that  fearsome  pool  is  bright 
Under  the  cavern’s  brow' ! 

So  outward-fair,  that  few  might  guess 
The  secret  of  its  loathesomeness, 

Xor  know  what  nameless  things  are  done 
There,  with  the  setting  of  the  sun! 

E.  A.  WODEHOUSE. 
(2wd  Lieut.  Scots  Guards.) 


THE  ALLIES'  TASK. 

liADiCAL  changes  have  been  wrought  in  many  of  our  conceptions, 
military,  political,  and  economic,  during  the  thousand  and  odd 
days  that  have  lapsed  since  the  opening  of  the  war.  And,  curiously 
enough,  that  of  the  objects  for  which  the  Allies  are  fighting — a 
very  elementary  matter,  one  would  think,  and  one  easily  mastered 
— constitutes  no  exception.  Viewed  athwart  the  floating  mists  of 
national  and  party  prejudices  these  objects  have  assumed  many 
vague  and  inadequate  forms,  beginning  with  the  defence  of  Belgian 
neutrality  or  the  liberation  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  and  temporarily 
ending  with  the  uproating  of  “Prussian  militarism.”  But  opinion 
has  been  slowly  widening,  and  it  is  now^  speculatively  agreed  on 
all  hands  that  the  reorganisation  of  the  Euro].>ean  equilibrium  on 
a  new  and  stable  basis  is,  roughly  speaking,  the  Allies’  common 
aim.  Pew  people,  however,  seem  able  to  realise  what  this  for¬ 
mula  connotes,  to  discern  how  the  object  can  be  compassed,  or  to 
say  by  what  tokens  its  accomplishment  may  be  recognised. 
Hitherto,  indeed,  very  few  among  us  have  been  troubled  by  mis¬ 
givings  on  this  score,  for  it  was  taken  for  granted,  somewhat 
gratuitously  perhaps,  that  a  decisive  success  won  in  the  field  or 
by  means  of  the  blockade  was  the  one  thing  necessary,  after 
which  everything  else  would  be  added  unto  us.  But  the  reluctant 
refusal  of  the  Russian  Provisional  Government  to  endorse  the  wmr- 
ainis  of  the  Tsar  have  challenged  this  assumption,  aroused  general 
interest  in  the  matter,  and  imparted  keen  actuality  even  to  those 
of  its  aspects  wdiich  the  great  Slav  upheaval  have  left  unmodified. 

Moreover,  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  war  has 
complicated  the  problem  by  a  new  factor,  the  operation  of  which 
appears  to  be  imperfectly  understood  in  Europe.  For  it  is  com¬ 
monly  taken  to  connote  an  indefinite  prolongation  of  hostilities 
owing  to  the  alleged  determination  on  the  part  of  the  American 
people  to  carry  on  the  campaign  vigorously  and  perseveringly 
until  the  “knock-out  blow'”  has  been  dealt  to  Germany.  From 
this  opinion  I  feel  compelled  to  dissent.  The  aim  of  President 
Wilson,  who  speaks  and  acts  for  the  American  people,  is,  it  seems 
to  me,  not  war  but  peace.  He  desires  peace  as  soon  as  ever 
it  can  be  had,  w'hether  by  dint  of  rriilitary  operations  or  by  equit¬ 
able  compromise.  And  he  will  accept  the  one  as  readily  as  the 
other.  His  essential  object  is  a  peace  which  shall  be  immune 
from  the  dangers  inseparable  from  annexation,  militarism,  and 
dynastic  ambition,  and  the  only  guarantee  he  asks  for  is  the 
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solidarity  of  the  self-governing  democracies.  Whether  the  con¬ 
dition  and  temper  of  Continental  peoples  are  conducive  to  such 
an  arrangement,  and  if  not,  whether  a  mere  change  of  regime 
would  render  them  so,  are  questions  that  lie  beyond  the  purview 
of  this  article.  The  point  1  now  wish  to  make  is  that,  in  so  far 
as  the  war-aims  of  the  W'est  Kuroi>ean  Allies  aie  not  identical 
with  those  of  the  United  States,  it  is  with  the  latter  that  it 
behoves  us  to  reckon.  For  President  Wilson  is  now  become  the 
Captain  of  the  Allies’  team,  and  he  will  make  his  authority  felt. 

“So  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned,”  writes  an  inthicntial 
American  journal — an  ex|)onent,  it  is  asserted,  of  the  President’s 
ideas — “it  will  not  he  a  l>arty  to  sehemes  of  eon({uest  and  siih- 
j ligation.  Its  intiuence  cannot  be  employed  to  wage  war  beyond 
the  time  when  an  honourable  peace  can  be  established.”  Whether 
American  statesmen  are  competent  judges  of  what  changes  are 
necessary  and  adequate  to  establish  a  durable  peace  in  Europe 
may  well  be  questioned.  But  the  decisive  fact  remains  that 
America  has  now  the  lead.  Further,  Eussia’s  Provisional  Govern¬ 
ment,  much  against  its  will,  has  been  forced  to  throw  aside 
decorous  diplomatic  formulas  and  emphatically  to  forswear  all 
war-aims  other  than  national  self-defence.  Eussia,  therefore,  is 
now  fighting  only  to  free  her  territory  from  the  invader.  Put 
yourself  into  Germany’s  place  and  ask  yourself  what  step  you 
would  take  if  one  of  your  adversaries  exclaimed  :  “J  will  sheathe 
my  sword  as  soon  as  you  quit  my  territory,  which  you  say  you 
have  no  mind  to  keep.”  According  to  [U’ivate  information  received 
by  me,  there  are  positive  grounds  for  believing  that  the  Kaiser 
and  his  advisers  are  about  to  take  that  step  and  adjust  their  next 
move  to  those  momentous  utterances. 

Those  who  hold  difierent  views  are  numerous.  And  as  conceiv¬ 
ably  they  ))ossess  data  to  justify  their  dissent,  and  may  turn  out  to 
be  right,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  gauge  the  general  situation  on  the 
sujiposition  that  it  is  their  forecast  that  will  come  to  jiass  and 
their  state.smanship  that  will  guide  us  to  the  end.  Let  us  assume, 
then,  that  the  TTiited  States  will  lie  but  an  executor  of  the  Allies’ 
well-laid  plans,  and  that  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  the  intel¬ 
ligence  of  the  latter  will  conduct  the  campaign.  If  that  privilege 
be  indeed  vouchsafed  us,  the  guarantees  on  which  the  Allies  rely 
for  the  durability  of  the  coming  peace — their  war-aims — are,  T 
submit,  inadequate. 

For  it  is  now  become  clear  that  w'e  laid  too  little  stress  hitherio 
on  one  determining  factor  ;  the  non-military  wea|X)ns  by  which 
Germany,  who  was  sensibly  nearing  her  goal  before  the  war,  may 
yi't  be  able  to  reach  it  after  the  conclusion  of  peace.  'Too  little 
importance  has  been  attached  to  the  circumstance  that  in  the  very 
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heat  ot  tlie  combat,  wlieii  every  nerve  and  muscle  was  being 
strained  by  each  of  tlie  belligerents,  our  enemies  were  toiling  and 
moiling  with  their  accustomed  method  and  thoroughness  at  after¬ 
war  organisation,  regarding  that  as  one  of  the  main  sources  of 
their  hoped-for  success.  And  their  motive  is  not  merely  specula¬ 
tive.  For  while  the  triumph  of  their  cause  does  not  necessarily 
presuppose  a  military  victory,  neither  would  complete  military 
defeat  of  itself  entail  the  abandonment  of  their  designs.  They 
could  still  operate  with  the  pre-war  agencies.  The  Entente 
nations,  on  the  other  hand,  rightly  hold  that  the  nature  of  their 
own  after-war  arrangements  will  be  determined  by  the  upshot  of 
tlie  struggle,  and  that  it  is  advisable  to  await  that.  Hence  they 
would  fain  postpone  all  such  work  as  {uirely  speculative  until 
heavy  artillery  and  machine-guns  have  played  their  part  to  the 
end  and  left  a  wide  field  for  reconstruction. 

Now  both  ways  of  looking  at  the  matter  are  realistic  enough, 
hut  both  are  not  equally  statesmanlike.  It  is  true  that  the  accords 
and  covenants  into  which  the  Entente  peoples  will  enter  at  the 
close  of  this  war  for  their  protection  against  the  wiles  of  the  enemy, 
as  well  as  for  their  economic  reorganisation,  will  be  shaped  by  the 
degree  of  success  attained  by  them  in  this  tremendous  fight.  But 
it  is  equally  true  that  Germany’s  position  dilTers  widely  from 
theirs  in  this,  that  she  may  actually  lose  the  canqiaign  without 
losing  her  cause,  forgoing  lu-r  intentions,  or  abandoning  her 
schemes  for  realising  these. 

Thus,  potentially  independent  of  the  outcome  of  the  ])resent  war 
for  the  execution  of  her  far-reaching  projects,  she  enjoys  in  the 
long  run  a  certain  superiority  over  the  Allies.  And  unless  they 
grasp  and  eliminate  this  asset  on  which  she  confidently  reckons, 
the  militai’v  and  economic  efforts  they  have  put  forth  and  the 
sacrifices  they  have  made  during  these  terrible  years  will  have 
been  vain.  If,  for  example,  Germany  w’ere  to  knuckle  down  and 
we  drafted  the  peace  terms  in  the  Epimethean  spirit  in  which  w^e 
dealt  with  Bulgaria,  Serbia,  or  Roumania,  we  should  undo  the 
work  aceoinplished  by  all  the  Allied  nations  at  such  a  tremendous 
cost. 

For  the  Teutons,  then,  there  are  two  ways  of  accomplishing 
their  object — the  quicker  one  by  worsting  their  enemies  on  the 
battlefield  and  dictating  terms  of  peace,  and  the  slower,  which 
can  be  taken  even  after  defeat,  by  employing  those  agencies  which 
stood  them  in  good  stead  before  the  war,  and  which,  come  now 
what  may,  are  considerably  reinforced  by  the  events  of  the  cam¬ 
paign.  The  Germans  are  far  and  away  the  strongest  race  on 
the  Continent  of  Europe,  numerically,  militarily,  and  economic¬ 
ally,  and  nothing  that  the  Allies  can  achieve  wdll  alter  that. 
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Besides  the  sixty-five  millions  of  them  wlio  live  under  the 
Kaiser’s  rule,  there  are  at  least  twelve  millions  in  Austria- 
Hungary  and  several  millions  more  scattered  over  Switzerland, 
Russia,  and  other  countries,  who,  although  separated  from  the 
central  mass,  are  working  industriously  for  the  common  cause. 

The  German  Empire,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  consists  of 
a  homogeneous  population,  all  classes  of  which  are  one  in  senti¬ 
ment,  ideals,  and  strivings,  and  readily  responsive  to  the  will 
of  the  Most  High  who  is  their  sixjkesman  and  their  war-lord. 
The  notion  harboured  by  so  many  of  the  Allies  that  a  change  of 
regime  there  would  swam])  the  “military  class,”  and  thus  end 
imperialism  or  else  lead  to  such  a  split  among  the  States  as 
would  destroy  political  unity,  is  tenable  only  by  those  who  have 
not  yet  had  the  time  or  the  desire  to  ac(|uaint  themselves  with 
the  facts.  The  German  people,  being  politically  and  militarily 
one  and  indivisible,  the  hope  that  State  will  vise  against  State 
or  class  against  class  is  a  delusion  which  may  prove  mischievous 
to  the  Allies  if  it  survive  till  the  jieace  negotiations.  The 
Prussians — originally  a  non-German,  semi-Slav  race,  in  which 
the  collective  tendency  was  highly  dcvelojied,  as  it  is  in  all  Slav 
races  at  a  certain  stage  of  their  evolution — succei'ded  in  grafting 
on  the  Teuton  elements  of  the  Empire  their  own  characteristics 
and  inspiring  them  with  deep  resjiect  for  Prussian  institutions. 
And  to-day  no  other  people  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  possesses 
a  State  so  firmly  compacted,  so  highly  organised,  so  efficiently 
led  towards  ideals  for  which  we  and  our  Allies  profess  abhorrence, 
hut  which  are  revered  and  striven  after  by  every  Teuton  subject 
of  the  Kaiser.  But  Prussianism,  as  a  set  of  traits  and  institutions 
characterising  any  single  German  State,  no  longer  exists.  As 
Prince  Biilow  truly  said,  what  the  Allies  are  wont  to  term  Prus¬ 
sian  militarism  is  in  truth  a  German  institution  sedulously  cul¬ 
tivated  by  the  entire  nation  as  a  powerful  cement  which  kec]is 
the  various  States  and  the  different  classes  of  each  State  united 
in  sentiment  and  striving. 

Those  numerous  and  distinguished  statesmen  and  politicians, 
therefore,  who  bear  all  the  responsibilities  of  our  common  cause 
as  well  as  of  the  interests  of  their  own  respective  nations,  would 
do  well  to  analyse  their  simple  faith  that  the  political  ideals 
and  schemes  of  the  German  race  can  be  so  transformed  as  to 
fit  in  with  those  of  the  West  by  means  of  a  mere  change  of 
dynasty  or  regime.  No  one  possessed  even  of  a  rudimentary  under¬ 
standing  of  the  Gei’man  psyche  would  discuss  such  a  theory  as  this. 

The  wished-for  change  may  come  over  the  Teutons  in  the 
fulness  of  time— evolution  being  a  force  to  which  all  races  are 
subject — ’but  its  source  will  be  found  within  the  race  itself ;  it 
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certainly  will  not  be  created  by  the  magic  word  of  a  foreign 
politician,  European  or  American. 

The  most  that  the  Allied  Governments  can  accomplish  and 
the  least  that  they  should  attempt  is  to  thwart  the  inordinate 
ambitions  of  the  German  race,  to  incapacitate  it  for  the  pursuit 
of  its  illegitimate  objects  until  such  time  as  evolution  shall  have 
played  u|X)n  all  classes  of  the  population  sufficiently  to  produce 
its  assimilating  effect.  It  is  fair  to  add  that  this  is  no  ordinary, 
no  facile  task.  But  neither  ‘are  the  motives  for  undertaking  it. 
The  alternative  for  the  Allies  is  jxilitical  effacement  and  social 
thraldom.  And  so  far  as  one  can  judge  by  present  signs  and  syni])- 
toms,  there  will  be  no  further  opportunity  in  the  future  to  work 
for  this  object  or  to  rcojien  the  question  as  a  practical  problem. 
Xothing  is  less  likely  tban  that  in  another  war  against  a  Germany 
forewarned  by  experience  and  forearmed  by  statesmanshi]),  any 
sach  coalition  could  again  be  got  together  as  that  which  is  now  in 
arms  against  her.  If  we  try  to  imagine  the  T’ ranee  of  a  (piarter 
of  a  century  hence  striking  another  blow  either  for  the  lost 
provinces  if  not  yet  regained,  or  without  any  such  incentive ; 
Italy  plunging  once  moi'e  into  the  maelsirom  of  war  with  no 
hope  of  circumscribing  the  field  of  battle  as  advantageously  as 
she  has  contrived  to  do  to-day;  or  Bussia  pining  for  Con¬ 
stantinople  and  the  Holy  Tjand,  and  ready  to  fight  for  their 
possession,  we  shall  be  better  able  to  appreciate  the  unique 
opportunity  offered  by  the  present  conditions  and  the  motives  we 
have  to  utilise  it. 

The  pith  of  the  dispute  which  this  war  is  being  waged  to 
settle  is  not  whether  the  territories  belonging  to  Belgium,  France, 
Serbia,  Roumania,  and  Russia  shall  be  evacuated,  nor  even 
whether  those  others  which  they  claim  shall  be  transferred  to 
'  them,  but  whether  the  political  equilibrium  of  Europe  can  be 
reconstituted  on  such  a  stable  basis  as  will  guarantee  a  relatively 
permanent  peace.  Can  it  be?  Hope  answers  in  the  affirmative. 
Hitherto  international  disputes  were  obviated  and  wars  avoided  by 
means  of  treaties  and  diplomatic  compromise.  To-day,  when 
treaties  are  bereft  of  binding  power,  the  only  substitute  worth 
setting  up  in  their  place  is  a  workable  system  of  real  checks.  By 
uprooting  the  causes  of  war  or  sequestrating  the  means  of  levying 
it  such  a  system  might  perhaps  be  created ;  hardly  by  any  less 
radical  measures.  Many  whose  vision  has  not  yet  been  enlarged 
by  events  hug  the  illusion  that  Germany  may  be  suddenly  con¬ 
verted  and  live  in  amity  with  her  neighbours,  all  that  is  needed 
being  that  she  should  embrace  the  saving  faith  of  ])arliamentarism 
and  carry  out  the  principles  of  orthodox  democracy  as  practised 
in  Britain.  For  parliamentarism  is  our  infallible  remedy  for  all 
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political  ills,  whether  the  patient  be  Persia,  Russia,  or  Germany 
Another  theory  held,  I  am  afraid,  by  certain  responsible  states¬ 
men  is  that  the  political  unity  of  the  German  Empire  is  purely 
artificial,  and  so  kxisely  compacted  that  a  severe  military  defeat 
would  suffice  to  break  it  up,  whereupon  the  North  migtit  be 
detached  from  the  South,  the  Catholic  elements  from  the  Pro¬ 
testant,  Bavaria,  Wiirttemberg,  and  Baden  from  Prussia.  Meck¬ 
lenburg,  and  Saxony. 

Those  beliefs  are  of  the  pathological  order,  symptoms  of 
political  or  intellectual  backwardness  which  ought  to  disqualify 
the  patient  for  any  responsible  }X)litical  post.  In  truth,  the 
alleged  centrifugal  tendencies  of  the  German  States  are  of  as 
little  consequence  to  the  Empire  as  are  those  of  Wales  and 
Scotland  to  Great  Britain.  Nor  w’ould  the  introduction  of  par¬ 
liamentary  government  into  Germany  render  the  nation  more 
contented  with  its  lot  or  less  eager  to  expand,  nor  shake  its 
conviction  that  the  inborn  qualities  and  acquired  proficiency  of 
the  race  merit  for  it  a  foremost  and  leading  role  among  the 
peoples  of  Europe  and  the  world.  This  conviction  of  their  intel¬ 
lectual  supremacy  is  all  the  less  likely  to  he  weakened  that  it  is 
not  wholly  confined  to  themselves.  It  is  shared  by  certain  other 
peoples,  largely,  for  instance,  by  the  Swedes  and  the  Swiss,  and 
to  some  extent  by  the  Dutch  and  the  Noi'wegians.  And  it  would 
be  certain  to  fire  the  soul  and  nerve  the  arm  of  a  defeated 
German  people,  impelling  them  to  set  themselves  anew  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  task  for  which  they  had  offered  up  such  heavy  sacrifices 
in  vain.  Indeed,  the  only  way  in  which  the  Entente  nations 
can  hope  to  counter  these  disturbing  forces  until  such  time  as 
Western  democratic  ideas  have  leavened  the  Teuton  ]X)pulation 
is  by  surrounding  Germany  with  a  ring  of  independent  communi¬ 
ties  helpful  indeed  as  peace  neighbours  and  loyal  competitors,  hut 
formidable  when  united  as  political  adversaries.  Other  means 
there  are  none.  The  Teutons,  ascribing  to  us  the  views  and  designs 
which  they  regarded  as  most  conducive  to  our  interests,  imagined 
years  ago  that  the  late  King  Edward  favoured  this  policy  and  had 
it  adopted  as  the  common  aim  of  Britain,  France,  and  Russia. 
For  they  clearly  perceived  that  this  was  the  only  effectual  way 
of  checkmating  them. 

The  few  among  us  who  are  competent  to  survey  the  world- 
situation  as  a  whole  will  probably  be  struck  by  the  circumstance 
w'hich  seems  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  rank  and  file  of 
politicians  :  that  if  the  Allies  confine  their  efforts  to  undoing 
what  Germany,  thanks  to  her  efforts  in  this  campaign,  has 
already  accomplished,  their  cause  is  not  won,. however  the  war 
may  end.  That  is  a  cardinal  fact.  What  must  be  attempted 
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at  all  costs  on  pain  of  disconafiture  and  permanent  disablement 
is  the  snatching  from  the  Teutons  of  certain  of  the  fruits  of  their 
pre-war  campaign  in  which  tlie  Allies  allowed  everything  to  go 
by  default.  A  great  part  of  Germany’s  comprehensive  plan  for 
world-conquest  was  carried  out  before  July,  1914,  and  even  the 
British  Government  was  on  the  very  jxjint  of  advancing  it  a 
stage  further  by  making  amazingly  large  concessions  to  the 
Teutons  in  ^Mesopotamia  and  Africa  when  the  blast  of  the  war- 
trumpet  rang  out  uixm  the  air.^  The  results  already  obtained 
by  the  Teutons  w'ere  so  considerable  that  the  realisation  of  their 
scheme  was  but  a  question  of  time.  And  if  the  Allies  npw  leave 
those  results  intact,  Germany’s  eventual  overlordship  over  Europe 
will  still  be  merely  a  question  of  time,  unless  pent-up  forces  of 
which  we  know  nothing  are  meanwhile  set  free  and  operate  on 
their  behalf. 

As  the  military  campaign  will  be  decided  in  the  West,  so  the 
outcome  of  the  larger  struggle — the  struggle  which  began  after 
the  Peace  of  Frankfort,  with  the  globe  for  its  battlefield  and  the 
leadership  of  the  human  race  for  its  stakes — will  be  settled  in 
Central  Europe.  The  condition  of  things  ixilitical  and  economic 
in  that  region  when  peace  has  been  concluded  will  be  the  touchstone 
by  which  he  who  reads  as  he  runs  may  ascertain  the  real  upshot  of 
the  combat  and  the  destiny  of  the  world.  For  it  is  not  enough 
for  our  puiqxise  that  the  desired  territorial  changes  be  made 
there.  It  is  conceivable  that  the  Trentino,  Gorizia,  and  Galicia 
should  be  detached  from  Austria  and  independence  restored  to 
Serbia  and  Roumania  without  materially  altering  the  respective 
pre-war  positions  of  the  principal  political  chess-players.  I  would 
venture  to  go  further  and  maintain  that  even  the  creation  of  a 
Poland,  reunited  and  politically  independent  but  forced  by  lack 
of  an  outlet  on  the  sea  to  look  to  Germany  for  economic  susten¬ 
ance,  would  not  suffice  to  turn  the  scales  in  our  favour. 

Nothing  less  than  radical  changes  in  the  position  of  the  figures 
on  the  European  chess-board  can  effect  this,  and  it  is  only  fair 
to  add  that  the  obstacles  which  will  have  to  be  displaced  before 
they  can  be  brought  about  are  gigantic.  Indeed,  only  a  states¬ 
man  endowed  with  indomitable  courage  as  well  as  clear  vision 
would  include  them  in  the  war-aims  of  the  Allies ;  yet  unless 
they  are  so  included  and  also  carried  as  one  of  the  results  of  this 

(1)  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  price  which  the  British  Government  wa.s 
willing  to  pay  for  Germany’s  goodwill  or  good  behaviour  was  greatly  in  excess 
of  the  price  which  the  Cabinets  presided  over  by  MM.  Caillaux,  Giolitti,  and 
Sazonoff  respectively  would  have  ventured  to  offer.  And  it  is  to  the  credit 
of  our  Continental  Allies  that  they  have  never  yet  upbraided  Lord  Grey  and 
his  colleagues  with  this  “Germanophil  ”  policy. 
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campaign,  the  query  may  one  day  become  pressing  :  What  have 
we  have  been  fighting  for  since  August,  1914? 

The  conception  of  a  league  of  peoples  under  Teuton  leader¬ 
ship,  canalising  the  forces  and  swaying  the  destinies  of  the 
human  race,  stands  out  as  the  most  grandiose  political  scheme 
on  record,  and  the  means  by  which  it  was  tackled  and 
materialised  do  credit  to  the  statesmanship  and  oiganising  [xiwer 
of  our  enemies.  For,  unlike  the  rise  of  most  great  world- 
monarchies,  it  was  deliberately  conceived  by  its  authors,  w  ho  had 
the  execution  gradually  and  laboriously  undertaken  by  eager 
agents,  some  of  whom  were  Germany’s  foredestiued  victims, 
unwittingly  working  for  their  countries’  undoing.  The  story 
of  her  peaceful  economic  penetration  has  been  told  and  re-told, 
and  the  time  for  reviewing  her  recent  efforts  at  political  federation 
will  also  shortly  be  at  hand.  The  practical  lesson  which  this  survey 
will  teach  is  that  the  salvation  of  the  Allied  peoples  lies  in  the 
detachment  from  the  tw’o  Central  Empires  of  all  the  foreign  bodies 
embedded  there  and  in  the  fashioning  of  a  powerful  non-German 
Central  Europe  out  of  these. 

Germany  before  the  war  had  won  for  herself  a  unique  position 
of  pow'er  and  influence.  The  causes  of  her  success  lie  deep,  and 
disquiet  the  thouglitful.  To  strong  leadership,  seconded  by  the 
stimulus  of  education  and  the  incentive  of  industrial  and  com¬ 
mercial  pursuits,  the  individual  German  owes  much  that  he 
prizes  and  the  nation  everything  it  holds  dear.  The  various 
classes  and  States  have  been  welded  together  by  the  schools, 
the  Army,  the  Press,  and  by  Social  Democracy.  And  to-day 
Teutondom  as  an  international  entity  has  no  line  of  cleavage. 
It  is  an  Achilles  who— his  tendon  having  been  bathed  in  the  Styx 
— has  ceased  to  be  vulnerable. 

Its  boundaries  are  not  those  of  the  Empire,  hardly  the  limits 
of  the  Continent.  Teutons  are  found  everywhere,  and  wherever 
.they  settle  they  are  wmrking  for  their  people.  In  Austria, 
Switzerland,  Russia,  the  Scandinavian  countries,  and  America, 
they  are  animated  by  the  same  spirit,  drawm  towards  the  same 
ideals.  The  closeness  of  the  relations  between  the  Germans  of 
the  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy  and  those  of  the  Empire  are  not 
to  be  gauged  by  the  dubious  strength  of  paper  treaties.  They 
spring  from  common  interests,  conduce  to  common  ends,  and 
are  immune  from  the  perturbing  influence  of  international  cir¬ 
cumstance.  Hence  the  hope  of  detaching  Austria  from  Germany 
during  this  campaign  may  be  likened  to  an  attempt  to  rob  a 
man  of  his  shadow. 

Through  the  instrumentality  of  the  German  elements  of  the 
Hahsburg  ^lonarchy,  all  the  other  peoples  there  are  harnessed  to 
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the  chariot  of  the  Teuton  race.  It  is  therefore  more  advan¬ 
tageous  to  that  race  tliat  the  Austrian-Germans  should  hold  aloof 
from  the  Fatherland  and  continue  to  play  the  role  of  race- 
compellers  and  taskmasters,  than  that  they  should  be  annexed 
to  the  Empire.  For  in  lieu  of  merely  adding  some  ten  millions 
to  the  Monarchy,  they  are  securing  the  services  of  a  ])opulation 
five  times  greater.  This  method  of  linking  other  countries  and 
races  by  a  sort  of  federation  with  her  own  is  peculiarly  German. 
It  was  employed  with  success  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and,  despite 
its  seemingly  precarious  character,  is  efficacious  to-day  and  its 
results  are  presumably  lasting,  l^ederal  ties  of  the  same  char¬ 
acter  are  now  being  forged  to  attach  Bulgaria  and  Turkey  to 
Central  Europe,  and  will  be  employed  later  on  to  bind  Poland, 
Serbia,  and  Eournania  to  the  Fatherland,  unless  in  the  meantime 
the  whole  scheme  is  upset  by  the  Allies.  And  herein  lies  the 
crux  of  the  situation. 

My  contention  is  that  if  the  enemy's  endeavour  to  win  over- 
Iprdship  can  still  be  foiled,  it  will  be  by  depriving  him  of  certain 
advantages  which  he  scored  before  this  campaign  began.  And 
that  is  but  another  way  of  saying  that  the  Allies’  war-aims  must 
he  extended. 

Whether  this  conclusion  be  welcomed  or  scouted  is  a  matter 
of  moment  only  to  practical  statesmen  ;  all  that  concerns  me 
here  is  to  state  the  terms  of  the  problem  as  events  ajipear  to 
have  shaped  them.  And  the  right  reading  of  them  would  seem 
to  be  this  :  Non-German  Central  Eurojie  as  at  present  organised 
will  carry  with  it  German  hegemony  in  a  relatively  brief  space  of 
time.  Even  if  the  Allies  win  the  campaign  and  cut  the  Trentino, 
Gori/ia,  Transylvania,  and  Galicia  from  Austria-Hungary,  but  fail 
to  create  a  powerful  Poland  in  the  north  and  a  strong  Balkan 
harrier  in  the  south,  the  Teutons’  w’ay  to  the  goal  is  clear  and  easy. 
The  only  hope  left  of  keeping  thorn  from  reaching  it  lies  in  the 
dismemberment  of  the  Habsburg  Monarchy  and  the  building  up  of 
a  non-German  Central  Europe  around  a  united,  self-contained, 
and  indej^endent  Poland.  Unless  the  Allies  see  their  way  to 
insistent  concerted  action  in  this  direction,  their  cause  is 
judged. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  they  put  their  heads  together  and  agree 
upon  a  common  plan  for  securing  this  object,  they  will  find  the 
task  arduous  and  its  execution  beset  wdth  tremendous  difficulties. 
For  their  adversaries  have  been  long  in  the  field,  are  familiar 
with  every  corner  of  it,  and  are  aided  by  a  numerous  kindred 
scattered  over  the  world.  Turkey,  Bulgaria,  and  to  a  limited 
extent  Greece — which  is  fast  moving  away  from  King  Constantine 
anil  monarchism  towards  Veni/elos  and  a  republic — are  at  present 
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devoted  to  the  Teuton  cause. ^  And  it  will  need  a  powerful  eil'ort  to 
wean  them  from  their  protectress — an  effort  all  the  more  strenuous 
that  Eussia  has  withdrawn  from  the  Balkan  competition  and 
Germany  has  the  field  to  herself.  Central  Euro^^e,  which  we 
are  wont  to  write  about  as  a  mere  Teuton  dream  of  glory,  has 
taken  shape  and  consistency  as  an  organised  reality  to-day ;  is,  in 
fact,  a  loose  federation  on  German  lines  which  will  be  more 
clearly  defined  later  on.  If  peace  were  signed  to-morrow  on  the 
basis  of  the  evacuation  of  all  the  Allied  territory  at  jiresent 
occupied,  German  diplomacy  would  still  strut  about  the  world, 
negotiate,  promise,  threaten,  and  ordain  in  the  name  of  one 
hundred  and  seventy  million  inhabitants,  backed  by  an  army 
commensurate  with  that  multitude.  What  Power  or  Jeague  of 
Powers  would  venture  to  gainsay  the  wishes  of  such  a  federa¬ 
tion?  The  only  w^ay  out  of  this  embarrassing  pass  is  to  apply 
the  principle  of  nationality  to  lesser  and  greater  Germany,  and 
while  rendei’ing  unto  her  wdiat  is  strictly  hers  in  Austria,  to 
compel  her  and  her  allies  to  give  to  their  neighbours  what  belongs 
to  their  neighbours.  ’Fhat  is  an  indispensable  condition  witliout 
which  the  stakes  in  this  bloody  game  are  forfeit.' 

For  if  hostilities  were  ended  on  any  other  terms,  our  enemies 
would  control  the  resources,  dis}X)se  of  the  armies,  and  direct  the 
policy  of  a  [wpulation  of  a  hundred  and  seventy  millions.  And 
the  Polish  barrier  raised  by  the  Teutons  and  permanently  shut¬ 
ting  off  Eussia  from  Western  Europe  would  leave  the  Slav  Ee- 
})ublic  no  alternative  to  economic  gravitation  towards  Berlin. 
Italy’s  dream  of  ousting  Austria  from  the  Adriatic  and  making 
this  an  Italian  midland  sea  would  be  definitely  dispelled,  and 
her  perpetual  dread  of  being  yoked  to  the  federal  car  would  be 
realised.  France’s  position  can  be  imagined ;  she  would  soon 
find  her  international  level.  And  Great  Britain,  pitted  against 
the  Central  European  Federation  with  its  iiundred  and  seventy 
million  souls,  and  forced,  it  might  be,  to  withstand  the  onrush 
of  the  federal  army  against  the  Sue/.  Canal,  would  find  her  lines 
cast  in  unpleasant  places. 

To  hinder  this  consummation  should,  one  would  think,  be  the 
pith  of  the  Allies’  task.  And  it  implies  not  merely  the  reorganisa¬ 
tion  of  the  invaded  States  and  provinces,  but  the  reconstruction 
of  all  Europe.  Pulling  down  must  precede  building  up.  And 
above  all  else  the  artificial  structure  of  the  Habsburg  Monarchy, 
raised,  propped,  and  held  together  by  the  Germans  and  Magyars 
there,  must  be  taken  to  pieces  and  the  stones  belonging  to  other 

(1)  Such  is  tile  gist  of  private  information  that  has  reached  me  from  very 
prominent  Greeks  now  engaged  in  this  work  of  transformation.  It  may  prove 
more  trustworthy  than  the  newspaper  statements. 
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editices  put  back  in  their  places,  it'  the  stability  ot  the  Kuropean 
peace  is  to  be  secured.  True,  a  different  idea  prevails  among  con¬ 
siderable  sections  of  our  Continental  Allies,  who  believe  that  we 
might  do  worse  than  consolidate  the  Dual  Afonarchy,  inoculate  it 
with  anti-German  sentiment,  and  play  it  off  against  the  German 
Empire.  Set  it  at  the  head,  say,  of  a  German  Ifoman  Catholic 
federation,  and  use  that  as  a  barrier  against  German  expansion. 
I’lie  scheme  may  sound  rational  to  those  who  are  not  conversant 
with  the  elements  of  the  problem,  but  hardly  to  those  who  are. 
Casting  out  devils  by  Beelzebub  would  be  as  hopeful  an  enter¬ 
prise..  People  who  have  a  sentimental  weakness  for  the 
Austrians — and  many  of  us  have — may  regret  the  necessity,  but 
no  statesman  with  a  grasp  of  the  situation  can  gainsay  it.  It 
is  well  to  remember  that  the  ten  million  Austrian  Germans  will 
never  be  sundered  from  the  central  mass  of  their  fellows  in  the 
Empire.  Whatever  else  may  happen  they  will  remain  virtually 
or  become  formally  an  integral  part  of  Teutondom.  For  whether 
the  Allies  resolve  Austria-Hungary  into  its  component  parts  or 
leave  it  intact,  the  composite  existence  of  these  two  peoples  as 
a  political  entity  is  bound  to  come  to  an  end,  the  trend  of  political 
progress  being  what  it  is  to-day.  On  the  one  hand,  if  we  con¬ 
trived  to  break  u[)  the  Dual  Monarchy,  its  German  provinces 
would  be  forthwith  incor|K)rated  in  the  Empire.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  our  enemies .  were  to  get  the  better  of  us  in  this 
combat,  the  Germans  of  the  Empire  would  prolong  the  life 
of  the  Austro-Hungarian  State,  because  by  this  means  they 
could  more  readily  secure  the  services  not  only  of  their  ten  million 
countrymen  but  of  the  other  nationalities  as  well.  And  the  other 
nationalities  are  the  stepping-stones  from  Tentondom  to  the  Near 
and  the  Middle  East.  The  source  of  Germany’s  strength  then 
lies  in  her  geographical  and  fX)litical  situation  in  Europe,  and  the 
skill  with  which  she  has  strengthened  and  consolidated  it.  The 
Central  Europe  which  she  plans  and  has  begun  to  build  up  would, 
if  completed,  render  her  power  irresistible  and  her  will  supreme. 
If  that  grandiose  project  of  which  the  Berlin-Baghdad  Bailway 
was  the  outward  and  visible  symbol  is  frustrated  by  the  Allies 
and  a  non-Teuton  Central  Europe  erected  in  its  place,  then  we 
shall  have  defeated  our  enemies.  Not  otherwise.  These  con¬ 
siderations  seem  to  render  a  revision  of  our  war  aims  desirable, 
especially  now  that  Bussia  has  openly  repudiated  conquest  and 
annexation  and  is  puzzling  Europe  wdth  the  Sphinx  question  ; 
Who  and  what  is  Bussia  to-day? 

Our  accepted  notions  about  the  great  Slav  people — the  notions 
disseminated  by  tourists  stung  with  the  cacoethes  scrihendi — are 
fast  vanishing  into  thin  air.  The  belief,  for  instance,  that  Little 
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Father  worship  was  hardly  less  fervid  and  widespread  among  the 
{peasantry  than  homage  to  the  divinity  is  quickly  disappearing. 
That  was  one  of  the  many  illusions  about  foreign  peoples  which 
were  cherished  by  the  British  people.  It  may  not,  however,  be 
amiss  to  point  out  that,  unlike  the  Central  Federation,  the  Tsar- 
dom  is  not  a  self-contained  community.  It  it  dependent  on  Europe 
intellectually  and  materially.  From  the  political  point  of  observa¬ 
tion,  Eussia  ofiers  this  peculiarity  that  for  centuries  she  lacked 
public  bodies,  acting  and  feeling  and  speaking  dilferently  from 
and  in  opposition  to  the  Government.  The  individual  was  the 
immediate  subject  of  the  State  and  was  forbidden  to  club 
together  with  other  individuals  for  any  purfxjse  that  reseml)led, 
how'ever  faintly,  local  government.  All  collective  authority  took 
its  rise  in  the  centre  of  absolute  power  and  was  wdiolly  dependent 
on  that. 

It  was  not  until  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century 
that  invigorating  wdiiffs  of  the  political  wind  from  the  West  began 
to  blow"  fitfully  upon  the  nation,  with  stimulating  effect.  The 
universities,  the  Press,  the  reformed  judicial  procedure,  trial  by 
jury,  and  other  institutions  w'hetted  the  people’s  thirst  for 
Western  institutions  which  the  Tsar  refused  to  satisfy.  Count 
Witte — the  most  striking  figure  in  Eussian  history  since  Peter 
the  Great — introduced  representative  government,  and,  like  the 
great  Empress  of  China,  w"ould  fain  have  prepared  the  nation  to 
make  the  most  of  it.  But  the  Tsar,  egged  on  by  shifty  bureau¬ 
crats,  summoned  will-power  enough  to  frustrate  that  statesman’s 
intentions,  and  to  ruin  himself  and  his  dynasty  to  boot. 

The  Eussian  people,  then,  as  compared  with  its  Western 
neighbours,  is  politically  backw"ard.  Its  individual  units  may 
be  likened  to  grains  of  sand  out  of  which  even  the  deftest  potter 
w"ould  be  hard  set  to  fashion  the  simplest  vessel,  the  requisite 
cohesive  power  being  wanting.  The  only  section  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  where  this  defect,  at  least  in  its  outward  aspect,  has  been 
partially  remedied  is  that  of  the  Socialists,  whose  organisation 
is  European,  wdiose  leanings  are  catholic,  and  w'hose  unanimity 
is  almost  complete.  That  explains  why  the  Liberal  Party,  now 
in  place  but  not  in  power,  draws  its  life  elixir  from  Socialism 
and  has  to  pay  the  price. 

New"  Eussia  claims  to  be  a  model  State,  and  fraternity,  we  are 
told,  is  one  of  its  characteristics.  That  is  the  explanation  offered 
of  certain  curious  phenomena  there.  In  the  army  privates  and 
oificers  are  hail-fellow"-well-met  with  each  other.  It  is  agreed 
betw"een  tliern  that  they  shall  meet  periodically  to  discuss  military 
matters  in  a  simple  friendly  way  and  on  a  footing  of  equality. 
The  highest  distinction  an  officer  can  now  aspire  to  is  one  which 
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only  his  men  can  confer  upon  him  if  they  consider  he  has  dis¬ 
played  striking  bravery  in  the  field.  No  court  of  officers  can 
ever  again  try  a  soldier  for  his  life,  for  the  pain  of  death  was 
mercifully  abolished.^  The  privates  now  enjoy  unprecedented 
liberty,  the  officers  endure  equality,  and  military  discipline  is  fast 
making  room  for  “moral  cement.”  Private  soldiers  no  longer 
salute  their  officers.  In  Kronstadt  naval  officers  have,  it  is  said, 
been  made  by  their  men  to  sweep  the  streets.  And  the  new 
democratic  spirit  is  spreading.  Even  the  Grand  Dukes  would 
seem  to  have  caught  the  infection  of  republican  virtue,  for  they 
spontaneously  laid  their  appanages  at  the  feet  of  the  nation,  which 
thereupon  proceeded  to  take  over  their  other  property  as  well. 
The  peasants,  who  now  feel  that  they  are  the  caryatides  on  which 
the  weight  of  the  political  fabric  rests,  are  also  minded  to  insist 
on  their  fair  wage.  And  part  of  this  is  possession  of  the  land 
now  owned  by  private  individuals.  One  can  readily  divine  the 
delicacy  as  well  as  the  magnitude  of  the  problems  involved  in 
this  revolutionary  “reform,”  and  appreciate  the  reluctance  of  the 
Provisional  Government  to  cope  with  them  just  yet. 

The  condition  of  the  Russian  Army,  how'ever,  is,  we  are  assured 
by  a  large  section  of  the  Allied  Press,  excellent  and  promising. 
Its  offensive  will  be  a  revelation.  And  this,  it  is  added,  is  only 
what  we  should  expect,  seeing  that  the  revolution  was  essentially 
a  war-movement,  not  a  peace-movement.^  It  was  undertaken 
and  carried  out  in  order  to  strengthen  the  army,  and  intensify 
the  force  of  Russia’s  offensive.  But  as  a  matter  of  harmless 
speculation,  and  without  any  intention  of  impairing  the  credit 
of  our  State  departments,  I  would  venture  to  suggest  that  we 
should  also  lend  an  ear  to  the  words  of  the  present  Russian  War 
Minister  on  the  subject  of  the  Russian  Army.  We  may  safely 
assume  that  he  is  conversant  with  it. 

I  am  acquainted  personally  with  M.  Gutchkoff,  who,  I  believe, 
is  naturally  and  in  virtue  of  his  inborn  capacities  the  strongest 
man  in  the  Provisional  Government.  As  long  as  he  remains  in 
the  Cabinet,  all  hope  of  Russia’s  revival  has  not  died  out.®  Un¬ 
happily,  chronic  ill-health  has  narrowed  his  sphere  of  action. 
But  it  has  neither  dimmed  his  vision,  impaired  his  patriotism, 
nor  lessened  his  moral  courage.  As  War  ^linister  responsible 
for  Russia’s  part  in  the  campaign  be  may  be  taken  to  know 


(1)  Capital  punishment  for  non-political  crimes  was  abolished  in  Russia 
ages  ago. 

(2)  ('!.  Fortniohixy  Rkview,  May,  1917,  p.  744. 

(3)  M.  Gutchkoff  has  since  resigned  because  the  country,  being  in  his 
judgment  on  the  brink  of  the  abys.s,  the  Government,  and  in  parti(  ular  tlie  War 
MiTiister,  is  bereft  of  the  means  of  pulling  it  back. 
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thoroughly  the  essential  elements  of  her  present  fitness  for  that. 
.And  seeing  that  the  British  Censor  has  permitted  the  publication 
of  AI.  Gutchkoff’s  recent  summing  up,  1  make  bold  to  turn 
attention  to  it.  He  says:'  “For  a  moment  we  liad  lioped  tlmt 
our  military  power  would  emerge  from  the  salutary  process  of 
regeneration  renewed  in  strength ,  and  that  a  new  and  reasonable 
discipline  would  weld  the  Army  together.  But  what  we  hoped 
for  has  not  come  to  pass,  and  we  must  frankly  face  the  fact  that 
our  military  force  is  impaired,  disintegrated.  It  is  tainted  with 
the  same  disease  from  which  the  whole  country  suffers — duality 
of  power,  polyarchy,  anarchy — only  in  the  Army  the  malady  is 
more  acute.  Now  this  disease  constitutes  a  mortal  danger  for 
the  State  and  also  for  the  nation.  It  is  not  too  late  to  cure  it, 
but  not  a  moment  must  be  lost.” 

No  doubt  the  Eussian  nation  was  in  danger  under  the  old 
regime,  but  to  my  thinking  the  remedy  lay  in  the  transformation 
of  the  autocracy  into  real  parliamentary  government,  not  in  a 
sudden  and  complete  upheaval  or  in  the  setting  of  the  political 
pyramid  on  its  apex.  So  far  as  my  knowledge  goes — and  I  was 
in  touch  with  some  of  the  men  who  engineered  the  uprising — it 
was  not  a  war  movement  but  a  peace  movement.  AI.  Gutch¬ 
koff’s  testimony  is  worth  adducing  because  it  is  categorical : 
“Gentlemen,”  he  says,  “some  time  ago  the  country  realised  that 
our  Alotherland  was  in  danger.  Since  then  we  have  gone  a  step 
further,  for  our  Motherland  is  now  on  the  edge  of  an  abyss.” 

The  orthodox  Press  organs  of  the  Allied  States  believe  that 
Ifussia  will  be  dragged  back  from  the  edge  of  the  abyss.  By  all 
means  let  us  believe  that.  But  surely  it  behoves  us,  having  the 
success  of  our  cause  in  view — a  cause  wdiich  is  high  above  Foreign 
Secretaries,  Cabinets,  and  Parliamentary  institutions — to  do  what 
makes  for  that.  Assume,  then,  for  a  moment  that  the  Russian 
War  A'linister  really  meant  what  he  said,  and  suppose  either 
that  pacifism  prevails  in  Russia,  or,  what  comes  to  the 
same  thing,  that  the  army  becomes  so  disorganised  that 
it  cannot  fulfil  its  mission.  Assume  further,  what  is  already 
patent  to  all,  that  the  fate  of  Russia’s  nationalities  comes  up  for 
discussion  and  settlement  on  the  basis  of  Socialism  and  humani- 
tarianism.2  What  then?  The  democratised  Russian  nation 

(1)  In  his  speech  in  the  Diuna  on  May  10th.  See  the  London  Press  of 
May  12th. 

(2)  The  Great-Russians  are  represented  by  48  per  cent,  of  the  population. 
That  is  the  official  estimate.  My  own  is  that  out  of  a  population  of  180 
millions  there  are  roughly  speaking  88  millions  of  Great-Russians.  I  do  not 
suggest,  however,  that  the  White  Russians  constitute  a  different  race.  Neither 
do  the  Little  Russians  or  Ruthenians,  although  many  of  them  think  otherwise, 
and  most  of  them  claim  a  separate  political  organisation. 
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— wliicli  differs  widely  from  ihe  defunct  antoeratic  State — has 
abandoned  Poland,  or  say  rather  has  waived  all  those  rights  over 
the  Polish  people  which  the  Tsardoin  asserted  and  enforced. 
Conseiiuently  in  the  Europe  of  the  future  either  a  (Jennan  or  an 
Kntente  Poland  will  separate  and  remove  Itussia  further  from 
Western  intiueuces,  and,  it  may  be,  render  her  less  desirous  oi' 
able  to  make  her  own  influence  felt  on  European  ^wlitics  than 
hitherto.  In  plain  English,  in  the  former  hypothesis  the  strongest 
barrier  against  Cicrman  aggression  in  the  Near  and  iNIiddle  East 
will  have  been  ra/ed,  and  (Ireat  Britain  will  be  confronted  not 
with  (fermany  or  Austria  only,  but  with  the  Central  Europe  of 
170  million  people,  in  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Suez  Canal,  and  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

In  order  to  fill  the  great  gap  left  by  Bussian  Poland  through 
which  the  Teuton  hordes  could  and  would  push  forward  irresistibly 
to  their  goal,  it  is  hardly  enough  to  make  an  act  of  faith  in  the 
cheering  forecast  of  certain  politicians.  We  need  something  less 
ephemeral,  more  solid  and  lasting.  The  only  substitute  which 
mere  outsiders  like  myself  can  imagine,  is  the  creation  of  a  non- 
Teuton  Central  Europe,  strong  enough  to  hold  German  Central 
Europe  in  check.  Unrpiestionably  this  conception  is  feasible. 
Whether  it  will  also  prove  efficacious  depends  mainly  on  the 
vigour  of  the  statesmen  charged  with  its  execution.  If  these 
authorities  hold,  as  they  are  assumed  to  have  held,  that  the 
evacuation  of  the  occupied  territory  and  the  abandonment  by 
.\ustria  and  Germany  of  the  provinces  already  enumerated,  con¬ 
note  the  utmost  claims  on  which  they  can  profitably  insist, 
then  the  Allied  cause  is  judged  and  there  is  nothing  more  to  be 
said.  But  if  the  matter  is  looked  into  on  its  merits,  it  will  be 
seen  that  what  is  indispensable  to  the  raising  of  a  new  barrier  is 
the  detachment  from  the  German  Empire  of  the  Polish  provinces  ' 
and  from  the  Habsburg  Monarchy  of  all  its  non-German  ethnic 
elements.  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  the  Slovak  region  of  northern 
Hungary,  with  a  jwpidation  of  about  12^  millions,  largely  Czech, 
would  form  an  independent  State  in  which  a  German  zone  on 
the  borders  of  Bohemia  wnuld,  for  peremptory  strategic  reasons, 
be  incorporated. 

New  Poland  would  include  not  only  the  province  of  Posen, 
but  also  Upper  Silesia  with  its  rich  coalfields,  the  loss  of  which 
would  be  calamitous  to  Germany,  and  above  all  else  that  strip 
of  the  Baltic  seaboard  in  which  the  mouth  of  the  Vistula  and 
the  port  of  Dantzig  are  situated. 

(1)  The  recovery  by  France  of  Alsa^'e-Lorraine  and  by  Denmark  of  Northern 
Schleswig  are  taken  for  granted.  T  am  here  discussing  only  the  Central 
European  problem 
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To  sum  up.  The  triumph  of  the  Allies’  cause  and  the  winning 
of  this  campaign  are  not  interchangeable  ideas.  The  attainment 
of  the  latter  is  compatible  with  our  failure  to  achieve  the  former. 
And  unless  our  avowed  w’ar-aims  be  enlarged  so  as  to  include 
the  establishment  of  a  pow'erful  non-German  Central  Europe, 
of  which  the  nucleus  shall  be  a  strong  and  self-contained  Poland, 
we  may  be  confronted  wdth  the  practical  demonstration  of  this 
proposition.  For  the  peace-terms  that  apparently  would  satisfy 
the  Allies’  leaders  w^ould  at  best  create  an  apjiarent  barrier  which 
could  not  long  stand  before  the  military  and  economic  strength 
of  the  Central  European  E^ederation.  Whether  these  terms  can 
still  be  modified  now  that  the  United  States  is  minded  to  sub¬ 
stitute  democratisation  as  a  guarantee  in  lieu  of  complete  terri¬ 
torial  reconstruction,  and  whether  if  they  were  so  amended, 
the  pow'er  of  the  Allies  would  be  commensurate  with  their  will, 
may  well  be  questioned.  In  my  judgment  the  peace  of  Europe 
after  this  w'ar  can  be  guaranteed  in  only  one  of  two  ways  :  by 
the  Germans  renouncing  the  will  or  losing  the  power  to  go  on 
with  their  scheme  for  the  over-lordship  of  the  human  race.  1 
do  not  claim  that  the  Allies  are  still  in  a  position  to  choose  and 
realise  either  of  these  alternatives,  but  only  that  there  is  no  third 
issue  out  of  the  tangle.  Some  assure  us  tliat  the  more  hopeful 
method  of  the  two  is  by  influencing  the  will  of  the  German 
people,  and  that  this  can  best  be  done  by  democratising  their 
institutions.  E’aith  in  the  democratic  spirit  is  good  provided 
that  its  concrete  embodiment  is  also  promising.  But  the  Teutons 
who  have  fashioned  Christianity,  culture,  and  so  much  else  after 
their  own  national  image  are  certain  to  subject  democracy  to  the 
same  process.  We  are  too  prone  to  look  upon  Germany’s  in¬ 
ordinate  ambitions  as  emanations  from  a  few  bellicose  fanatics 
w'hich  wfill  cease  wdth  the  disappearance  of  the  military  class.  To 
my  thinking  they  have  not  one  but  many  sources,  some  of  which 
lie  much  deeper  than  is  commonly  assumed.  x\nd  even  athwart 
the  democratised  atmosphere  of  a  German  Central  Europe  the 
competent  observer  espies  menacing  shadows. 

E.  J.  Dillon. 


THE  ADMIRALTY,  THE  FLEET,  AND  THE  BATTLE 
OF  JUTLAND,  MAY  31st,  1916. 


The  first  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Jutland  has  coincided  with 
an  outburst  of  criticism  of  the  naval  administration  in  and  out 
of  Parliament.^  An  effort  has  been  made  to  suggest  that  a  sharp 
distinction  can  be  drawn  between  the  views  of  the  officers  respon¬ 
sible  for  operations  at  sea  and  those  directing  policy  ashore. 
The  nation  has  been  led  to  assume  that  there  are  two  entirely 
separate  and  almost  unconnected  organisations — the  Admiralty 
at  Whitehall,  constrained  by  “false  doctrine”  to  adopt  what  is 
described  as  a  “defensive  policy,”  and  the  Grand  Fleet  and  the 
auxiliary  services,  the  officers  of  which  are  inspired  by  a  fierce, 
offensive  spirit  which  has  been  checked.  No  such  division  exists. 
It  is  impossible  to  condemn  the  one  without  also  condemning 
the  other.  So  far  as  the  Admiralty  is  concerned  with  naval 
policy,"  that  policy  is  settled  and  elaborated  by  officers  of  the 
Navy  with  sea  experience  not  inferior  to  that  ^wssessed  by  the 
officers  at  sea.  The  personnel  of  the  Admiralty  is  fed  from  the 
Fleet,  and  concurrently  officers  periodically  leave  the  Admiralty 
for  service  afloat.  At  a  rough  estimate  there  must  be  between 
400  and  500  officers  of  all  ranks  employed  continuously  at  the 
Admiralty,  and  hardly  a  w^eek  passes  but  some  exchange  is  made 
befween  Wliitehall,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Grand  Fleet  or  the 
patrol,  submarine,  or  destroyer  services,  on  the  other.  For  in¬ 
stance,  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  over  twenty-five 
per  cent,  of  the  members  of  the  War  Staff  have  been  appointed 
straight  from  the  sea,  where  they  had  gained  experience  at  first 
hand  of  the  present  phase  of  naval  warfare. 

It  might  be  imagined  from  much  that  is  written  and  spoken 
that  a  strong,  fearless  naval  doctrine  could  be  held  at  sea,  and 
that,  over  a  long  period,  there  might  be  a  feeble  and  ineffective 
administration  ashore.  On  the  contrary,  whatever  the  Fleet 

(1)  It  was  perhaps  unfortunate,  in  view  of  the  easily  roused  passions  of  party, 
that  Sir  Edward  Carson,  regarded  in  many  quarters  as  the  obstacle  to  an  Irish 
settlement,  should  have  become  associated  with  the  Admiralty  at  a  moment 
when  affairs  in  Ireland  still  constituted  the  outstanding  domestic  problem.  But 
the  connection  of  the  First  Lord,  though  it  may  explain,  cannot  justify  attatks 
on  the  whole  naval  administration,  particularly  as  under  war  conditions  no  First 
Lord,  with  any  regard  for  his  reputation,  would  interfere  with  the  decisions  of 
the  experts — and  particularly  the  First  Sea  Lord — who  are  supreme  on  all 
professional  matters. 

(2)  Reference  is  not  made  in  this  article  to  the  purely  civil  work  of  the 
Ad  miralty. 
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thinks  or  docs  is  a  reflection  of  the  policy  of  the  Admiralty 
which  controls  the  education  and  training  of  oflicers  and  men,  the 
building  and  equipment  of  ships,  the  choice  of  weapons,  the  dis¬ 
position  of  force,  the  appointment  of  senior  as  well  as  junior 
officers,  and  is,  in  fact,  the  creator  and  moulder  of  the  Fleet.  In 
short,  the  Admiralty,  recruited  from  the  Fleet,  is  the  fountain¬ 
head  of  the  initiative,  progress,  and  energy  which  finds  expression 
at  sea.  It  draws  its  inspiration  from  the  Fleet,  as  the  Fleet 
draws  its  inspiration  from  the  Admiralty.  Consequently,  praise 
of  the  oflicers  and  men  at  sea  and  a  realisation  on  the  part  of  the 
nation  of  the  blessings  flowing  from  sea  command,  which  it  has 
enjoyed  for  nearly  three  years,  implies  praise  also  of  the  naval 
administration  ashore — a  recognition  of  its  prevision  and  wisdom. 

That  conclusion  can  be  tested  by  reference  to  the  Battle  of 
Jutland.  On  that  occasion  the  Grand  Fleet  did  not  annihilate 
the  enemy,  but  it  drove  him  back  to  port  after  suffering  heavy 
loss.  Admiral  Sir  Eeginald  Custance,^  who  is  to-day  the  exponent 
of  w'hat  is  described  as  an  “offensive  policy,”  declared  in  pre-war 
days  that  “the  main  object  in  battle  is  to  make  the  enemy  believe 
that  he  is  beaten,”  and  he  suggested  to  brother  officers  :  “Is  it  not 
more  important  to  disarm  the  enemy  than  to  sink  him  ?  ”  Those 
w'ords  do  not,  and  did  not,  express  the  views  of  what  is  essentially 
a  fighting  service.  The  Battle  of  Jutland  did  not  fulfil  the  highest 
expectations  of  the  Fleet,  since  the  majority  of  the  enemy  ships, 
disabled,  it  is  true,  managed  to  get  home.  But  the  victory  was 
undoubted,  as  all  the  world  has  since  realised.  In  the  light  of 
that  verdict,  wdhch  will  be  the  verdict  of  history,  it  may  be 
recalled  that  the  admiral  who  was  in  supreme  command  of  the 
Grand  Fleet  on  May  3Ist  is  to-day  First  Sea  Lord  of  the  Admir¬ 
alty,  and,  therefore,  by  immemorial  custom,  in  control  of  naval 
[X)licy,  exercising  his  influence  over  the  War  Staff,  which  is  under 
his  direction,  and  over  other  sections  of  the  administration.  He 
is  associated  at  the  Admiralty  with  Vice-.\dmiral  Sir  Cecil  Burney, 
a  year  ago  Second  in  Command  of  the  Grand  Fleet  and  now 
Second  Sea  Tjord,  with  Bear-Admiral  Ijionel  Halsey,  then  “Cap¬ 
tain  of  the  Fleet”  and  now  Third  Sea  Tiord,  and  with  Bear- 
Admiral  Hugh  H.  I).  Tothill,  then  in  command  of  a  battleship  of 
the  Grand  Fleet  and  now  Fourth  Sea  Ijord.  Each  of  these  officers, 
on  coming  to  the  Admiralty,  brought  with  him  others  whom  from 
experience  he  had  learnt  to  rely  upon  for  assistance  and  support. 

In  the  circumstances,  it  is  impossible  to  acclaim  the  success 
achieved  at  sea  from  August,  1914,  onwards  to  the  victory  ofl 

(1)  Sir  Reginald  Custance  retired  from  the  active  list  five  years  ago,  never 
having  been  in  chief  command  of  either  of  the  fleets,  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Admiralty,  or  employed  at  sea  since  1908. 
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Jutland  Bank,  and  at  the  sanae  time  to  suggest  that  the  naval 
policy  pursued  by  the  Admiralty  during  the  past  six  months  has 
been  ineffective  and  weak  in  offensive  quality.  The  first  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  one  outstanding  naval  action  of  the  \\ar  at  sea — 
which  may  conceivably  be  the  last — offers  an  opportunity  for 
reviewing  British  naval  policy. 


When  the  first  news  of  the  Battle  of  Jutland  was  published, 
incomplete  though  it  was,  very  definite  views  were  expressed  as 
to  its  lessons,  particularly  in  the  United  States  where  German 
agents  were  exceedingly  active.  Time  has  tested  those  opinions, 
and  with  fuller  knowdedge  it  may  now  be  asserted  that  they  were 
all— or  almost  all — wrong.  It  was  assumed  that  the  dispositions 
of  the  British  Grand  Fleet  were  defective  and  that  Vice-Admiral 
Sir  David  Beatty,  acting  rashly,  had  exposed  his  scouting  force 
and  narrowly  escaped  annihilation  ;  that  the  action  had  revealed 
the  failure  of  the  battle  cruiser  owing  to  the  thinness  of  its 
armoured  belt ;  that  it  had  proved  the  big  gun  was  not  as  effective 
a  weapon  as  had  been  anticipated ;  that  the  torpedo  had  taken  a. 
groat  and  decisive  part  in  the  action  ;  and  that  Ze])pelins  had 
proved  of  high  value  to  the  Germans,  enabling  them  to  obtain 
very  complete  information  as  to  the  dispositions  of  the  British 
naval  forces  as  the  action  proceeded.  There  is  not  a  single  one 
of  those  conclusions  which  has  stood  the  test  of  a  fuller  revela¬ 


tion  of  the  course  of  events  on  May  31st.  The  dispositions  of  the 
British  Grand  Fleet  were  such  that  it  nearly  brought  about  the 
complete  defeat  of  the  Germans,  mist  saving  the  enemy  from 
probable  annihilation.  The  three  British  battle  cruisers  which 
were  sunk  were  not  destroyed  owing  to  the  penetration  of  their 
annouied  belts.  The  heavier  British  artillery  placed  the  Ger¬ 
mans  at  a  disadvantage,  with  the  result  that,  absolutely  and  rela¬ 
tively,  their  losses  were  the  heavier.  Xo  British  battleshij)  or 
battle  cruiser  was  sunk  by  the  torpedo,  on  which  the  Germans 
placed  great  reliance.  The  Germans  were  unable  to  employ  air¬ 
ships  for  reconnaissance.  Those  conclusions  must  prove  con- 
solatoiy,  as  they  suggest  that  naval  policy,  in  the  years  before  the 
war,  proceeded,  in  the  main,  on  sound  lines. 

After  the  battle  the  Germans  at  once  claimed,  not  that  they 
had  escaped  annihilation,  but  that  they  had  won  an  undoubted 
victory.  The  German  Emperor  made  the  highest  demand  on  the 
credulity  of  the  world,  as  might  have  been  expected.  He  visited 
Wilhelrnshaven  and  addressed  representatives  of  the  German 
crews.  He  told  them  that  “The  gigantic  Fleet  of  Albion,  ruler 
of  the  seas,  which  since  Trafalgar  for  a  hundred  years  had  im- 
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)sed  on  the  whole  ^\orld  a  ban  of  sea  tvrannv  and  had  surrounded 
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itself  with  a  nimbus  of  invincibleness  and  insuperability,  had 
come  out  into  the  field.”  According  to  the  official  statements  made 
from  Berlin,  both  Navies  were  practically  at  full  strength,  and 
that  meant,  in  the  light  of  fount  Beventlow^s  calculations,  that 
the  British  were  about  two  to  one  against  the  enemy.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Kaiser  “the  British  Fleet  was  beaten,”  in  spite  of 
its  overwhelming  strength;  “a  great  hammer-blow  was  struck 
and  the  nimbus  of  British  world  supremacy  had  disappeared.” 
That  was  the  declaration  made  in  the  early  part  of  dune,  soon 
after  the  Battle  of  Jutland.  Days  have  passed  ;  the  weeks  have 
lengthened  into  many  months.  Battles  are  fought  in  order  to 
secure  command  of  the  sea  and  for  no  other  pur})ose.  If  British 
world  supremacy  disappeared  a  year  ago,  how  does  it  happen  that 
the  Germans  have  continued  to  suffer  from  its  iron  domination? 
Why  is  it,  to  paraphrase  the  words  of  Vice-Admiral  Baron  von 
Maltzahn,  of  the  German  Navy,  written  eight  or  nine  years  ago, 
in  anticipation  of  such  a  war  as  is  now  being  waged,  that  British 
ships  have  continued  to  “knock  at  the  inland  office  of  the  mer¬ 
chant,”  to  “hammer  at  the  gates  of  the  factories  in  the  great 
industrial  centres,”  and  to  “rap  at  the  doors  of  the  houses  of  our 
working  men”?  But,  it  may  he  said,  in  the  perspective  of  the 
circuit  of  the  full  year  which  has  since  elapsed,  that  the  German 
Emperor,  anxious  to  cheer  his  own  people  and  desirous  of  im¬ 
pressing  neutrals,  indulged  in  exaggerated  language,  and  that 
the  Germans  did  achieve  a  tactical,  if  not  a  strategical,  success. 
If  we  dismiss  the  claim  to  a  military  victory,  what  shall  be  said 
to  the  newer  suggestion  that  the  superior  British  Fleet  was  out¬ 
manoeuvred  and  out-fought  and  that  the  Germans  achieved  a 
moral  victory,  attesting  to  better  leadership  and  a  higher  state 
of  fighting  efficiency? 

Some  doubt  still  exists  as  to  the  purpose  which  the  Germans 
had  in  view  when  the  whole  of  the  High  Seas  Fleet  emerged  from 
its  ports.  Only  one  thing  is  certain  :  the  enemy  had  no  intention 
of  engaging  the  whole  of  the  superior  British  Fleet  and  fighting 
a  fight  to  a  finish.  The  German  Higher  C'omrnand  had 
made  no  secret  of  their  decision  not  to  engage  in  battle  unless 
they  could  do  so  in  favourable  circumstances — with  the  odds  in 
their  favour.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  strong  evidence  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  presumption  that  a  year  ago  when  the  German  High 
Seas  Fleet  put  to  sea  on  “an  enterjmse  directed  towards  the 
north,”  it  was  hoped  to  fall  in  with  the  Battle  Cruiser  Fleet  under 
Vice-Admiral — now  Admiral — Sir  David  Beatty  and  defeat  it 
before  Admiral  Sir  John  Jellicoe’s  battleships  could  reach  the  scene 
of  action.  In  pursuance  of  that  plan,  the  enemy  relied  evidently 
on  knowledge  of  Admiral  Beatty’s  faith  in  the  advantages  flowing 
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from  bold  ofifensive  action.  In  a  semi-official  statement  issued 
from  Berlin  it  was  admitted  that  “the  German  High  Seas  Fleet 
pushed  forward  in  order  to  engage  a  portion  of  the  British 
Fleet  which  was  repeatedly  reported  recently  to  be  off  the  south 
coast  of  Norway  ” — a  statement  which  forms  an  enlightening 
commentary  on  the  frequently  repeated  assertions  that  “the 
British  Fleet  is  in  hiding.” 

The  Battle  of  Jutland  was  the  sequel  to  changes  in  the  Higher 
German  Command.  A  few  months  before  Admiral  von  Holtzen- 
ilorlt  had  become  Chief  of  the  Naval  Staff  in  Berlin  in  succession 
to  Admiral  Bachmann,  and  Vice-Admiral  von  Scheer  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  Admiral  von  Pohl  in  command  of  the  High  Seas  Fleet. 
In  other  words,  the  supreme  direction  of  German  naval  policy 
had  passed  into  fresh  hands,  and  a  scheme  was  worked  out  which, 
it  was  believed,  contained  the  germ  of  success.  It  was  known 
that  during  the  periodic  sweeps  in  the  North  Sea  carrifed  out  by 
the  British  forces,  the  battleships  were  preceded  by  the  battle 
cruiser  force,  supported  by  light  craft.  The  Germans  conceived 
that  this  disposition  was  intended  to  tempt  them  into  an  engage¬ 
ment  which  might  eventually  bring  them  into  conflict  with  the 
whole  of  the  British  Grand  Fleet.  They  apparently  concluded 
that  they  could  accept  the  bait,  without  running  the  greater  risk. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  German  scheme  was  of 
a  more  ingenious  character  than  is  generally  understood.  The 
Germans  adopted  much  the  same  formation  as  the  British.  They 
also  threw  out  their  battle  cruisers  under  Rear-Admiral  Hipper 
well  in  advance  of  tbe  battleship  squadrons,  but  a  large  number 
of  submarines  were  directed  to  co-operate  with  that  fast  division. 
The  idea  was  that  Admiral  Hipper  should  draw  the  British  battle 
cruisers  on  to  the  submarines,  and  that  during  the  confusion 
which  the  operations  of  these  underwater  craft  would  occasion, 
the  main  German  force  would  come  up  and  annihilate  Admiral 
Beatty  before  assistance  could  arrive.  The  German  mind  is 
simple,  and  in  that  lies  the  failure  of  German  strategy  on  land  as 
well  as  by  sea.  On  this  occasion  it  was  thought  that  the 
British  would  exhibit  stupidity  in  alliance  with  pertinacity  and 
courage,  and  that  disaster  would  overwhelm  them.  The  Germans 
at  once  denied  that  submarines  had  any  part  in  the  action,  but 
Admiral  Beatty’s  report,  the  observations  of  many  British  officers, 
the  experience  of  the  battleship  Marlborough,  which  fought  a 
group  of  these  vessels  on  the  evening  of  May  31st,  and  the  fact 
that  one  German  submarine  was  sunk  in  the  early  stage  of  the 
battle — all  suggest  that  the  German  denial  was  prompted  by  a 
hope  that  the  stratagem  might  be  employed  on  a  subsequent 
occasion  with  success.  It  was,  in  fact,  tried  again  in  August  last. 
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when  the  British  light  cruisers  FahiiouUi  and  Nottingham  were 
sunk.  The  (lermans  must  now  realise  that  the  submarine  is 
comparatively  inelVective  in  a  fleet  action  fought  at  a  speed  of 
from  eighteen  to  twenty-five  knots.  The  German  [)lan  of  action 
failed  conspicuously  on  May  31st.  Admiral  Beatty  was  not 
tricked  ;  the  German  submarines  did  not  fulfil  their  mission. 

Some  misconception  exists  as  to  the  disposition  of  the  British 
force  when  the  battle  opened.  It  has  been  assumed  that 
Admirals  Jellicoe  and  Beatty  were  separated  by  a  great  dis¬ 
tance  and  formed  practically  two  distinct  forces.  That  is  an 
error.  When  Admiral  Beatty  fell  in  with  the  enemy  battle  cruisers, 
early  in  the  afternoon,  Admiral  Jellicoe  was  not  further  away 
from  the  British  Vice-Admiral  than  the  German  senior  officer 
was  from  Bear-Admiral  Hippcr.  Indeed,  Admiral  Jellicoe  was 
almost  certainly  closer  to  Admiral  Beatty,  but  it  happened  that 
the  British  Battle  Fleet  was  to  the  northward  and  the  German 
Battle  Fleet  to  the  south  ward ,  and  that  the  action  took  a  south¬ 
ward  course  owing  to  Admiral  Beatty’s  decision  not  to  let  the 
enemy  escape  him.  Sir  John  Jellicoe  has,  indeed,  explained  that 
“the  junction  of  the  Battle  Fleet  with  the  scouting  force  after  the 
enemy  had  been  sighted  was  delayed  owing  to  the  southerly 
course  steered  by  our  advance  force  during  the  first  hour  after 
commencing  action  with  the  enemy  battle  cruisers.  This  was, 
of  course,  unavoidable  as,  had  our  battle  cruisers  not  followed  the 
enemy  to  the  southward,  the  main  fleet  could  never  have  been 
in  conflict.” 

When  Rear-Admiral  Hipper  with  five  battle  cruisers  found 
himself  in  contact  with  Sir  David  Beatty’s  force,  comprising  six 
battle  cruisers,  he  immediately  proceeded  to  fall  back  upon  the 
main  German  force,  which  was  advancing  from  the  direction  of 
Heligoland.  It  has  been  suggested  that  Admiral  Beatty  showed 
great  rashness  in  engaging  the  German  battle  cruisers  in  those 
conditions,  since,  owing  to  the  superior  speed  of  his  fast  ships 
over  Admiral  Jellicoe's  Battle  Fleet,  away  to  the  north,  he 
increased  the  interval  separating  the  two  forces  as  the  fight 
developed.  J’hat  criticism  is  effectually  met  by  the  statement 
by  Admiral  Jellicoe  which  has  already  been  quoted.  Moreover, 
the  battle  cruiser,  which  was  a  British  conception,  was  evolved 
to  meet  just  such  a  situation  as  developed  on  May  31st.  The 
battle  cruiser  was  designed  to  act  either  as  a  jirotector  of  com¬ 
merce,  following  and  sinking  enemy  light  cruisers  and  improvised 
raiders  on  the  trade  routes,  or  to  push  home  a  reconnaissance  in 
the  early  stage  of  a  fleet  action,  obtain  exact  information  of  the 
enemy’s  strength  and  dis[)osition,  and,  if  possible,  create  condi¬ 
tions  favourable  for  the  intervention  of  the  Battle  Fleet.  Its  first 
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use  was  dramatically  illustrated  at  the  Battle  of  the  Falkland 
Islands,  when  the  Invincible  and  Inflexible  suddenly  appeared, 
surprised  Admiral  von  Spee’s  squadron,  and  sank  all  the  German 
sliij)s  hut  one.  The  value  of  the  battle  cruiser  for  reconnaissance 
purposes  was  exhibited  by  Admiral  Beatty  with  conspicuous 
success  at  the  Battle  of  Jutland.* 

On  the  afternoon  on  which  the  Battle  of  Jutland  opened  “the 
First  and  Second  Battle  Cruiser  Squadrons,  First,  Second,  and 
Tliird  Light  Cruiser  Squadrons,  and  destroyers  from  the  First, 
Xinlh,  Tenth,  and  Thirteenth  Flotillas,  supported  by  the  Fifth 
Battle  Squadron  (four  battleships  of  the  Quern  Elizabeth  class), 
were,  in  accordance  with  my  directions,  scouting  to  the  south¬ 
ward  of  the  Battle  Fleet”;  that  is  Admiral  Jellicoe’s  statement. 
Tlios(‘  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  characteristics  of  the  Queen 
Elizabeth  class  have  expressed  surprise  that  these  vessels,  usually 
described  as  battleships,  should  have  been  associated  with  the 
fast  battle  cruisers.  The  Queen  Elizabethu  might  more  accur¬ 
ately  be  described  as  battle  cruisers  than  battleships.  They 
represent,  in  fact,  the  a|K)theosis  of  the  battle  cruiser  design. 
Whereas  the  original  baltle  cruisers  of  the  Invincible  type  have 
eight  12-inch  guns  in  association  with  a  speed  of  28  knots,  the 
maximum  thickness  of  their  belts  being  7  inches,  the  Queen 
Elizabeths  mount  eight  15-inch  guns  (throwing  a  shell  of  about 
a  (on),  have  belts  13^  inches  thick,  and  a  speed  on  trial  of  about 
2t)  knots,  or  four  or  five  knots  more  than  the  average  of  the  newest 
battleships,  though  somewhat  less  than  battle  cruisers. 

With  this  force  at  his  command.  Admiral  Beatty  encountered 
the  enemy.  “At  3.48  p.m.,”  he  has  recorded,  “the  action  com¬ 
menced  at  a  range  of  18,500  yards  (about  10!(  miles),  both  forces 
epening  fire  practically  simultaneously.  The  course  was  altered  to 
the  southward  and  subsequently  was  S.S.Fj.,  the  enemy  steering 
a  parallel  course  distant  about  18,000  to  14,500  yards.  At  4.8 
p.m. — that  is,  twenty  minutes  after  the  action  of  the  battle 
errisers  opened — the  Fifth  Battle  Squadron  (consisting  of  the 
somewhat  slower  Queen  Elizabeths)  came  into  action  and  opened 
fire  at  a  range  of  20,000  yards  (11^  miles).”  In  line  of  bearing, 
the  British  Admiral  attacked  the  enemy,  steaming  at  a  speed  of 
25  knots,  the  four  Queen  Elizabeths  being  distant  10,000  yards 
X.N.W.,  and  therefore  unable  to  render  effective  aid  owing  to 
the  speed  at  which  Admirals  Beatty  and  Hipper  were  steaming. 
It  was  shortly  after  this  that  German  submarines  were  sighted. 
Destroyers  immediately  proceeded  to  engage  them,  and 

(1)  Writing  in  his  book,  Xrti'al  Policy,  in  1907,  Admiral  Sir  Reginald 
Custance  observed  of  the  battle  cruiser,  “that  by  argument  the  class  have  been 
killed,  and  it  only  remains  to  inter  them  decently  away  from  the  public  gaze.” 
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“uncloubtedly  preserved  tlie  battle  cruisers  from  closer  submarine 
attack.”  (Beatty.)  While  the  two  main  battle  cruiser  forces  were 
continuing  their  course  southward  British  destroyers  made  a 
series  of  daring  attacks  on  the  Germans. 

In  the  meantime  the  main  action  was  pressed  home  : 

“From  4.15  to  4.4.3  p.m.  tlie  conflict  between  the  opposing  battle  cruisers 
was  of  a  very  fierce  and  resolute  character.  The  Fifth  Battle  Squadron  was 
engaging  tlie  enemy’s  rear  ships,  unfortunately  at  a  very  long  range.  Our 
fire  began  to  tell,  the  accuracy  and  rapidity  of  that  of  the  enemy  depreci¬ 
ating  considerably.  At  4.18  ji.m.  the  third  enemy  ship  was  seen  to  be  on 
fire.  The  visibility  to  the  north-i'astward  had  become  considerably  reduced 
and  the  outline  of  the  ships  very  indistinct. 

“At  4.38  p.m.  ‘Southampton’  (Commodore  William  F.  Goodeuougli, 
M.V.O.,  A.D.C.)  reported  the  enemy’s  Battle  Fleet  ahead.  The  destroyers 
were  recalled,  and  at  4.4*2  |).m.  the  enemy’s  Battle  Fleet  was  sighted  8.E. 
Course  was  altered  10  points  in  succession  to  starboard,  and  I  itrocccdcd 
on  (I  norlhcihi  conmc  to  lead  tlirin  toirard.'t  the  TtattJc  Fleet.  The  enemy 
battle  cruisers  altered  course  shortly  afterwards,  and  the  action  continued.’’ 

At  a  quarter  to  live,  therefore,  the  enemy '.s  battleships  were 
approaching  from  the  south-east.  Admiral  Beatty  records  that 
‘‘course  was  altered  IG  ])oints  in  succession  to  starboard — that  is, 
outw'ard — and  1  proceeded  on  a  northerly  couise  to  lead  them 
towards  the  Battle  Fleet.”  The  enemy  battle  cruisers  also 
altered  course,  and  the  action  continued  (the  range  being  about 
14,000  yards).  ‘‘The  Fifth  Battle  Squadron  were  now  closing 
on  an  opj-Xisite  course  and  engaging  the  enemy  battle  cruisers 
with  all  guns.  ...  At  4.57  the  Fifth  Battle  Squadron  turned  up 
astern  of  me  and  came  under  the  fire  of  the  leading  ships  of  the 
enemy  Battle  Fleet.”  This  movement  to  the  north  marked  the 
end  of  the  first  phase  of  the  action  which  has  been  the  subject 
of  most  criticism.  It  has  been  suggested  that  Admiral  Beatty 
fell  into  the  trap  which  the  enemy  had  set  and  that  he  opposed 
his  lightly  armoured  battle  cruisers  to  the  enemy’s  heavily 
armoured  battleships,  wdth  the  result  that  the  Indefatigable  and 
Queen  Mary  were  sunk.  There  is  an  impression  that  the 
armoured  protection  of  the  battle  cruisers  proved  inadequate,  and 
that,  ipso  facto,  the  battle  cruiser  design  stands  condemned,  and 
Admiral  Beatty  convicted  of  employing  such  vessels  improperly. 
The  facts  are  no  longer  in  doubt.  During  the  first  phase  of  the 
action  Admiral  Beatty  wms  engaged  with  German  battle  cruisers 
and  not  battleships,  and  neither  the  Queen  Mary  nor  the  Inde¬ 
fatigable  was  lost  owing  to  the  thinness  of  their  armour  protec¬ 
tion.  On  the  contrary,  the  battle  cruisers  stood  the  test  of  action 
admirably.  The  destruction  of  the  two  British  ships  was  due 
to  an  unfortunate  coincidence  which  may  never  happen  again  in 
a  sea  engagement.  The  enemy,  who  fired  very  effectively  in  the 
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opening  phase  of  the  battle,  before  he  had  begun  to  receive 
punishment,  straddled  the  Indefatigable,  which  was  at  the  end 
of  the  line,  hitting  the  turret.  That  ship  immediately  sank.^ 
The  disaster,  as  has  been  stated,  occurred  almost  immediately 
after  the  action  opened.  Twenty  minutes  later  a  similar  catas¬ 
trophe,  again  due  to  a  chance  shot,  occurred  to  the  Queen  Mary. 
If  either  ship  had  been  a  battleship,  the  result  would  have  been 
the  same,  for  the  turret  of  the  one  resembles  that  of  the  other. 
British  officers  who  w^ere  present  throughout  the  action  are  con¬ 
vinced  tliat  if  the  armoured  belts  had  been  struck,  instead  of  the 
turrets,  both  ships  would  have  survived. 

Throiigbouf  Ibis  ))base  of  the  action  nothing  certainly  occurred 
to  cause  the  otticers  of  the  British  ships  engaged  to  lose  faith  in 
the  a(le(piacy  of  their  armoured  belts,  although  at  times,  owing 
to  low  visibility,  the  range  was  drawn  in  much  below  that  at  w^hich 
the  British  vessels  with  the  lieavicr  guns — 18‘5-inch  and  12-inch  as 
opposed  to  11 -inch  and  12-inch — could  engage  with  the  maximum 
advantage.  It  is  important  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  during 
this  tirst  phase  of  the  action  battle  cruisers  opposed  battle  cruisers, 
for  .\dmiral  Beatty  records  that  “the  Fiftli  Battle  Squadron  was 
engaging  the  enemy’s  rear  ships  ...  at  very  long  range,”  and  the 
fire  was  probably  ineffective.  But,  in  any  event,  it  w’as  German 
battle  cruisers  wdiich  became  the  target  of  battleships  and  not 
British  battle  cruisers,  as  this  statement  reveals.  But  when  the 
turn  was  made  on  the  appearance  of  the  German  Battle  Fleet  the 
conditions  were  changed.  The  Queen  Elizabeths,  instead  of 
being  almost  out  of  range  of  the  enemy,  turned  up  astern  of 
Admiral  Beatty  and  formed  a  screen  between  him  and  the  enemy 
Battle  Fleet  as  he  proceeded  on  a  northerly  course.  During  this 
second  phase  of  the  battle  the  Queen  Elizabeths  with  their  15-inch 
guns  fulfilled  the  highest  anticipations.  In  the  early  period  of 
the  action  the  German  gunners  had  fired  well.  Apparently,  how¬ 
ever,  their  method  of  control  was  such  as  became  unworkable 
under  punishment,  and  during  the  northerly  run  they  received 
severe  punishment,  the  character  of  which  may  be  judged  from 
the  fact  that  the  four  Queen  Elizabeths  w'ere  firing  thirty-two 
15-inch  guns,  whereas  the  Germans  possessed  nothing  more 
jxiwerful  than  12-inch  w'eapons.  From  approximately  a 
quarter  to  five  the  battle  continued  betw’een  the  opposing 
battle  cruisers — four  British  vessels  opposed  to  five  German ; 
Bear-Admiral  Fjvan  Thomas’s  Queen  Elizabeths  in  the  mean¬ 
time  acting  as  a  screen  between  the  fast  forces  steering  to  the 

(l)  (Jommentin^  on  tlie  Battle  of  Tsu  Shima,  Admiral  Custance  remarked  : 
“These  facts  confirm  previous  war  experience  that  the  danger  to  the  flotation 
and  stability  is  not  great.”--77/i>  ,s7m/i  o/  flu-  Linr  in  HnttJe. 
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north  and  the  enemy's  main  Battle  Fleet  advancing  from  the 
south.  During  this  period  the  Germans  suffered  losses  at  least 
as  serious  a-s  those  which  the  British  had  received. 

Then  the  third  phase  of  the  action  opened.  Admiral  Beattv 
records  that  “at  5.35  p.m.  our  course  was  N.N.W.  and  the 
estimated  position  of  the  Battle  Fleet — British  Battle  Fleet — was 
N.  16  W.,  so  we  gradually  hauled  to  the  north-eastward,  keeping 
the  range  of  the  enemy  at  14,000  yards.  “He  was  gradnallv 
hauling  to  the  eastward,  receiving  punishment  at  the  head  of  the 
line,  and  probably  acting  on  information  received  from  his  light 
cruisers  w’hich  had  sighted  and  were  engaged  with  the  Third 
Battle  Cruiser  Squadron  ”  (Bear-Admiral  the  Hon.  H.  Hood). 
'Phis  force  formed  the  advance  scouting  force  of  Admiral  Jellicoe's 
Battle  I'^eet,  which  that  officer  had  sent  on  as  a  reinforce¬ 
ment.  Admiral  Beatty  had  drawn  ahead  of  Admiral  Hipper, 
and,  as  he  explains,  he  was  able  to  cross  the  head  of  the  enemy’s 
line,  for  he  afterwards  “altered  course  to  east.”  In  other  words, 
he  crossed  the  German  “T”— with  the  inevitable  result,  “the 
head  of  their  line  was  cinmpled  uju  leaving  l)attleshi]-)s  as  targets 
foi-  the  majoiTty  of  onr  battle  cruisers.” 

“  .\t  6.20  p.m.  the  Third  Brittle  rriiisor  Squadron  npjieared  aliead,  steain- 
iiig  south  towards  the  enemy’s  van.  T  ordered  them  to  take  station  ahead, 
wliich  was  carried  out  mas'uificentlv,  Kear-Adihiral  flood  hritirrinc  his 
squadron  into  action  ahead  in  a  most  inspiring  manner,  worthy  <5f  his  great 
naval  ancestors.  At  ().2r)  p.m.  I  altered  eouise  to  the  ICS.!'.,  in  snjtport  of 
the  Third  Battle  Cruiser  Squadron,  who  were  at  this  time  only  8,000  yards 
from  the  enemy’s  leading  shiju  They  were  ])Oiiring  a  hot  fire  into  her,  and 
caused  her  to  turn  to  the  westward  of  south.  .  .  . 

“By  6. .50  p.m.  tlu'  liattic  cruisers  were  ch'ar  of  our  loading  liattle  sijuadron, 
then  bearing  about  N.X.W.,  three  miles  from  Lion  (Admiral  Beatty's  flag¬ 
ship),  and  r  ordered  the  .6rd  Battle'  Cruiser  Squadron  to  prolong  tlu-  line 
astern,  and  reduced  to  18  knots.  The  visibility  at  this  time  was  very 
indifferent,  not  more  than  four  miles,  and  the  enemy  ships  were  tem])orarilv 
htst  sight  of.” 

.\dmiral  Hood  threw  himself  into  the  fight  with  cliaracteristic 
courage.  A  spectator  has  described  how  the  three  British  battle 
cruisers  under  his  command  came,  in  the  mist,  within  about  8,000 
yards  of  the  German  line.  “The  Invincible,  which  had  sunk 
a  German  light  cruiser  at  5.45  after  an  action  lasting  five  minutes, 
tackled  a  vessel  of  the  Ilerfflinger  class — one  of  the  latest  battle 
cruisers.  The  German  ship  was  hit  by  the  first  salvo  and  was 
getting  several  knocks  for  every  one  she  got  liome  on  the  In¬ 
vincible,  when  the  salvo  came  which  sank  the  Invincible.  There 
were  only  six  survivors,  and  when  they  came  up  they  witnessed 
the  extraordinary  spectacle  of  both  the  how  and  stern  of  their 
ship  standing  vertically  out  of  the  water.”  Here  again  a  mis¬ 
conception  has  arisen.  The  Invincible  was  fulfilling  her  mission 
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in  engaging  enemy  battle  cruisers,  not  battleships,  and  she  was 
destroyed,  not  through  failure  of  her  armoured  belt  to  resist  shell 
attack,  but  owing  to  a  shot  hitting  one  of  her  turrets,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Indefatigable  and  Queen  Mary. 

With  the  appearance  from  the  north-west  of  Admiral  Jellicoe, 
with  his  superior  force  of  battleships,  the  action  assumed  its 
final  form.  It  was  just  before  the  junction  took  place  that  Ifear- 
Admiral  Hir  Itobert  Arbuthnot  with  his  armoured — not  battle — 
cruiser  squadron  intervened  in  the  battle.  The  weather  was 
misty,  as  has  been  explained.  Admiral  Jellicoe  has  reported  that 
“it  is  probable  that  Sir  Robert  Arbuthnot,  during  his  engage¬ 
ment  with  the  enemy’s  light  cruisers  and  in  his  desire  to  com¬ 
plete  their  destruction,  was  not  aware  of  the  approach  of  the 
enemy’s  heav_\  shijis  owing  to  the  mist  until  he  found  himself 
in  close  proximity  to  the  main  fleet,  and  before  he  could  with¬ 
draw  his  sliips  they  were  caught  under  a  heavy  fire  and  were 
disabled.”  It  is  now  known  that  the  Defence  was  sunk  and  the 
Warrior  was  so  seriously  damaged  that  she  had  later  on  to  be 
abandoned.  The  Black  Prince  wms  destroyed  during  the  subse¬ 
quent  night  action. 

.\bout  six  o’clock  Admiral  Sir  dohn  Jellicoe  had  to  face  perhaps 
the  greatest  test  in  seamanship  which  ever  confronted  a  naval 
officer  in  battle.  According  to  Admiral  Beatty,  “at  5.50  p.m. 
British  cruisers  were  sighted  on  the  port  bow,  and  at  5.56  the 
leading  battleships  of  the  British  Fleet  bearing  north  five  miles.” 
Admiral  Beatty  at  once  altered  course,  as  has  been  already  stated, 
to  the  east,  and  proceeded  with  the  utmost  speed  in  order  to 
give  Admiral  Jellicoe  sea  room.  The  senior  officer  then,  with 
great  tactical  skill,  extended  his  divisions  into  line  of  battle  in 
order  to  come  into  action  astern  of  Admiral  Beatty’s  battle 
cruisers.  Admiral  Jellicoe  reports  that  “at  this  period  when  the 
Battle  Fleet  was  meeting  the  battle  cruisers  and  the  Fifth  Battle 
Squadron  great  care  was  necessary  to  ensure  that  our  own  ships 
were  not  mistaken  for  enemy  vessels.”  When  it  is  borne  in  mind 
that  visibility  extended  only  to  about  four  miles  and  that  the 
German  Fleet  had  been  thrown  into  confusion,  the  difficulties 
with  which  the  British  officers  had  to  contend  in  manceuvring^so 
large  a  force  of  ships  will  be  appreciated.  Admiral  Jellicoe  was 
still  deploying  his  great  force  when  the  Battle  Fleet  became 
engaged,  the  Vice-Admiral  Commanding  the  First  Battle  Squad¬ 
ron  (Sir  Cecil  Burney)  re^witing  that  “at  6.17  he  had  o])ened  on 
a  battleship  of  the  Kaiser  class.”  The  British  Cominander-in- 
Chief  has  thus  recorded  the  subsequent  phase  of  the  Iiattle  : — 

■‘Owing  principally  to  the  mist,  but  partly  to  the  smoke,  it  was  possible 
to  see  only  a  few  ships  at  a  time  in  the  enemy's  battle  line.  Towards  the 
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van  only  some  four  or  five  ships  were  ever  visible  at  once.  More  could  be 
seen  from  the  rear  squadron,  but  never  more  than  eight  to  twenty.  The 
action  between  the  battleships  lasted  intermittently  from  6.17  p.m.  to  8.20 
p.m.,  at  ranges  between  9,000  to  12,000  yards,  during  which  the  British 
Fleet  made  alterations  of  course  from  S.E.  by  E.  to  W.  in  the 
endeavour  to  close.  .  .  .  The  alterations  of  course  had  the  effect  of 
bringing  the  British  Fleet  (which  continued  the  action  in  a  position  of 
advantage  on  the  bow  of  the  enemy)  to  a  quarterly  bearing  from  the  enemy- 
battle  line,  but  at  the  same  time  placed  us  between  the  enemy  and  his 
bases.  ... 

“  During  the  somewhat  brief  periods  that  the  ships  of  the  High  Sea 
Fleet  were  visible  through  the  mist,  the  heavy  and  effective  fire  kept  up 
by  the  battleships  and  battle  cruisers  of  the  Grand  Fleet  caused  me  much 
satisfaction,  and  the  enemy  vessels  were  seen  to  be  constantly  hit,  some 
Iming  observed  to  haul  out  of  the  line,  and  at  least  one  to  sink.  The  enemy's 
return  fire  at  this  period  u-as  not  effective,  and  the  daniayc  caused  to  our 
ships  was  insignificant.” 

The  British  officers  thought  to  force  the  enemy  to  fight  to  a 
finish.  They  were  disappointed ;  that  was  not  the  Germans’ 
intention.  There  is  little  doubt  that  Admiral  von  Scheer  ad¬ 
vanced  northward  considerably  further  than  had  been  intended. 
The  German  plan  was  not  to  be  enticed  into  a  general  action ;  if 
the  scheme  of  overwhelming  the  British  battle  cruisers  failed  of 
realisation,  they  ap])arently  intended  to  return  to  port.  Tro- 
sumably,  however,  the  German  Admiral  was  out-manmuvred  by 
Vice-Admiral  Beatty  and  Rear-Admiral  Evan  Thomas  during  the 
run  northward.  He  must  have  been  aware  that  he  might  at  any 
moment  find  himself  face  to  face  wdth  Admiral  Jellicoe’s  battle 
fleet.  On  the  other  hand,  owing  to  the  Queen  Elizabeths  acting 
as  a  screen  astern  of  Admiral  Beatty,  the  German  senior  officer 
)x)ssibly  decided  that  he  could  not  abandon  his  course  without 
leaving  Rear-Admiral  Hipper  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the  superior 
forces  wdiich  would  at  once  be  concentrated  on  the  attack.  In 
those  circumstances  he  continued  the  engagement,  hoping,  from 
moment  to  moment,  that  some  chance  happening  would  enable 
him  to  extricate  himself  from  a  position  of  increasing  danger, 
his  battle  cruisers  being  in  peril  of  being  cut  off  from  him.  His 
faith  was  not  misplaced.  At  the  critical  moment  the  mist  came 
to  his  assistance.  Its  effect  was  intensified  by  a  barrage  of 
smoke  thrown  up  by  the  German  light  craft,  quite  an  ordinary 
device.  Admiral  von  Scheer  then  threw  his  destroyers  against 
the  British  in  the  hope  of  gaining  time.  Admiral  Jellicoe  has 
reported  that  “as  was  anticipated,  the  German  Fleet  appeared 
to  rely  very  much  upon  torpedo  attacks,*  which  were  favoured  by 
the  low  visibility  and  by  the  fact  that  we  had  arrived  in  the 
position  of  a  ‘  following  ’  or  ‘  chasing  ’  fleet. ^  A  large  number  of 

(1)  On  several  occasions  the  Germans,  who  pride  themselves  on  their  slimness, 
when  pursued  by  superior  British  forces,  have  thrown  mines  overboard  in  the 
tracks  of  the  British  ships. 
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torpedoes  were  apparently  fired,  but  only  one  took  effect  (on 
Marlborough) ,  and  even  in  this  case  the  ship  was  able  to  remain 
in  the  line  and  continue  the  action.  The  enemy’s  efforts  to  keep 
out  of  effective  gun  range  were  aided  by  the  weather  conditions, 
which  were  ideal  for  the  purpose.” 

The  conditions  for  the  British  Fleet  were  unfavourable ;  they 
were  in  chase  of  the  Germans,  provided  with  large  numbers  of 
destroyers,  and,  as  experience  had  shown,  in  the  habit  of  throw¬ 
ing  mines  overboard  in  the  track  of  following  ships.  The  light 
was  bad.  Nevertheless,  as  opportunity  offered,  the  First,  Second, 
and  Fourth  British  Battle  Squadrons  were  intermittently  in 
action.  Though  “the  mist  rendered  range-finding  a  difficult 
matter,”  the  firing  was  rapid  and  accurate.  Observers,  whose 
statements  have  been  the  subject  of  close  investigation,  agree 
that  severe  punishment  was  inflicted  on  the  Germans,  battle¬ 
ships,  battle  cruisers,  and  light  cruisers  being  hit  repeatedly. 
The  Marlborough  fired  fourteen  rapid  salvos,  for  instance,  at  a 
.ship  of  the  Koenig  class,  hitting  her  frequently  until  she  turned 
out  of  the  line.  What  her  fate  was  is  uncertain.  The  Iron  Duke, 
.Admiral  Jellicoe’s  flagship,  engaged  another  of  these  German 
Dreadnoughts,  the  ship  being  “very  quickly  straddled”  and  at 
last  turning  away,  to  be  lost  in  the  mist.  Tn  the  meantime 
British  light  cruisers  attacked  the  German  battleships  with  tor¬ 
pedoes,  and  “an  explosion  on  board  a  ship  of  the  Kaiser  class 
was  seen  at  8.40  p.m.”  At  last  night  began  to  fall.  Admiral 
-Tellicoe  states  :  — 

“At  9  p.m.  the  enemy  was  entirely  out  of  sight,  and  the  threat  of  torpedo- 
hoat-destroyer  attack  during  the  rapidly  approaching  darkness  made  it  neces¬ 
sary  for  me  to  dispose  the  fleet  for  the  night,  with  a  view  to  its  safety 
from  such  attacks,  whilst  providing  for  a  renewal  of  action  at  daylight.  I 
accordingly  manoeuvred  to  remain  between  the  enemy  and  his  bases,  placing 
our  flotillas  in  a  position  in  which  they  would  afford  protection  to  the  fleet 
from  destroyer  attack,  and  at  the  same  time  be  favourably  situated  for 
attacking  the  enemy's  heavy  ships.” 

The  precautionary  measures  proved  unnecessary,  for  “during 
the  night  the  British  heavy  ships  were  not  attacked,”  though  by 
this  time  the  fight  had  brought  them  less  than  100  miles  from 
Wilhelmshaven  and  even  closer  to  Heligoland.  The  British 
.Admiral,  realising  the  risk  to  which  he  was  exposed  owing  to  his 
fleet  being  so  near  the  enemy  bases,  accepted  it,  hoping  to  be 
able  to  resume  the  battle  in  the  morning.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  the  German  .Admiral  had  other  things  to  think  of 
tlian  the  British  Fleet ;  he  had  no  stomach  for  further 
action.  The  mist  and  darkness  had  given  him  the  chance 
of  escape.  His  fleet,  robbed  of  many  units,  had  been 
thrown  into  the  greatest  disorder.  Its  organisations  had  been 
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broken  up ;  ships  were  in  isolated  groups.  The  vigorous  offensive 
maintained  by  the  British  destroyer  flotillas  added  to  the  discom¬ 
fiture  of  the  Germans — several  units  evidently  being  sunk,  though 
in  the  rapid  fights  and  the  darkness  the  results  achieved  could 
not  be  tabulated.  Apparently,  when  the  German  admiral  realised  * 
that  he  was  in  danger  of  annihilation,  he  gave  the  order  “ISauve 
qui  pent,”  and  in  detached  sections  the  squadrons  steered  an 
easterly  course  and  then  crept  down  the  Danish  and  heavily-mined 
Schleswig-Holstein  coast  back  to  security.  At  the  moment  when 
Admiral  von  Scheer  steamed  into  Wilhelmshaven,  Admiral 
Jellicoe  was  still  over  400  miles  from  the  Firth  of  Forth,  the 
nearest  British  port,  and  was  awaiting  a  reply  to  his  challenging 
presence.  It  did  not  come  ;  and  at  11  a.m.  on  June  1st  the  Grand 
Fleet  started  to  return  to  its  bases. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  result  of  this  action,  it  is  necessary 
to  recall  the  conditions  existing  at  sea  before  and  after  the 
encounter  between  the  two  fleets.  On  the  morning  of  May  31st 
the  British  Fleet  held  command  of  the  sea.  As  a  result  of  the  policy 
adopted  in  the  early  period  of  the  war,  Germany  was  thrown  on 
the  defensive  and  obliged  to  abandon  all  effort  to  float  a  keel  in 
any  ocean  or  sea.  Allied  shipping,  whether  employed  for  naval, 
military,  or  economic  purposes,  continued  to  make  voyages,  sub¬ 
ject  only  to  the  menace  of  the  submarine.  Then  occurred  the 
battle  of  Jutland.  The  Germans  at  once  claimed  that  they  had 
won  a  victory.  .1  battle  at  sea  is  fouqht  for  one  purpose  and  one 
purpose  only — namely,  the  rUjhi  to  use  the  sea  and  obtain  all 
the  nacal  and  military  and  eeonoynie  adrantaejes  floiving  from  its 
eomrnand.  That  may  involve  the  destruction  of  the  enemy  fleet 
or  it  may  not;  almost  invariably  the  latter  has  been  the  case.  By 
the  Battle  of  Jutland  the  -  British  command  of  the  sea  was 
reaffirmed. 

Time  has  tested  that  conclusion.  If  the  Germans,  failing  to 
achieve  a  military  victory,  obtained  a  moral  success,  pointing  to 
superior  fighting  efficiency,  is  it  imagined  that  they  would  have 
permitted  twelve  months  to  pass  without  making  an  attempt  to 
gain  some  advantage  from  the  discovery  that  they  were  able  to 
handle  their  ships  better  and  fight  them  better  than  the  British? 
Since  the  Battle  of  Jutland  the  Allies  have  been  using  the  seas 
by  day  and  by  night  in  order  to  strengthen  the  military  forces 
which  confront  the  Central  Powers  in  the  various  theatres  of  war. 
If  the  Germans,  by  sending  out  the  High  Seas  Fleet,  had  been 
in  a  position  to  interfere  with  the  British  maritime  commiuiica- 
lions,  docs  anyone  imagine  that  they  would  have  hesitated  for  a 
day,  oi’  a  week,  to  do  so?  It  stands  on  [lermanent  record  that 
at  the  Battle  of  Jutland  the  British  Fleet  punished  the  German 
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Fleet  so  badly  that  Admii-al  vou  Scheer  has  since  been  resigned 
to  keep  within  the  protection  afforded  by  minefields,  submarines, 
and  pow'erful  shore  defences. 


Towards  the  close  of  last  year  Mr.  Balfour,  then  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  in  face  of  a  good  deal  of  criticism  of  the  naval 
administration,^  which,  under  the  pressure  of  war,  had  become 
somewhat  dissociated  from  the  Fleet,  decided  to  reconstitute  the 
Board.  A'u  single  one  of  the  Sea  Lords  had  for  several  years 
been  employed  at  sea,  and  it  was  determined  to  “salt”  the 
Admiralty.  The  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Grand  Fleet  became 
First  Sea  Lord,  and  Admiral  Sir  David  Beatty  succeeded  him  in 
the  position  of  supreme  authority  afloat.  Sir  John  Jellicoe  was 
accompanied  to  the  Admiralty  by  a  large  number  of  officers  who 
had  been  associated  wdth  him  in  the  Grand  Fleet,  including  Vice- 
Admiral  Sir  Cecil  Burney  and  Commodoi’e,  now  Bear-Admiral, 
Lionel  Halsey.  It  is  no  secret  that  the  new  fmofessional  members 
of  the  Board  at  once  initiated  a  number  of  changes  at  the  Ad¬ 
miralty  which  involved  many  personal  movements ;  officers  at 
Whitehall  were  appointed  to  sea,  and  their  |>laces  taken  by  others 
who  had  obtained  first-hand  knowledge  of  naval  warfare.  The 
Admiralty  War  Staff,  consisting  of  nearly  a  hundred  officers,  was 
not,  of  course,  immune.  It  was  realised,  however,  that  unless 
the  Fleet  at  sea  was  to  be  disorganised,  |)03sibly  to  a  dangerous 
extent,  changes  should  be  carried  out  gradually  as  op)X)rtunity 
offered,  and  conse(|uently  the  process  has  been  going  on  con¬ 
tinuously  from  the  early  days  of  December  until  the  present  date.^ 

Since  the  opening  of  the  naval  war  the  public,  failing  to  realise 
fully  Germany’s  strength  and  weakness,  |X)licy  and  aims,  have 
been  expecting  a  decisive  and  final  action  at  sea,  and  some  im¬ 
patience  has  been  felt  in  face  of  its  absence.  There  has  been  a 
tendency  to  forget  Cornwallis’s  experience  off  Brest,  when  he  main¬ 
tained  a  blockade  for  over  two  and  a  half  years  marked  by  no  out¬ 
standing  incident.  It  has  been  forgotten  that  Nelson  cruised  off 
Toulon  for  over  eighteen  months.  Neither  of  those  officers,  in  spite 
of  the  utmost  vigilance,  was  able  to  prevent  the  enemy  putting  to 
sea  in  force,  nor  could  he  get  at  the  enemy.  During  the  succeeding 
century  the  submarine,  the  destroyer,  and  the  mine,  in  association 
with  long-range  coast  artillery,  changed  the  conditions  in  which 

(1)  His  Board  of  Admiralty  had  been  in  office  since  May  27th,  1915,  succeed¬ 
ing  those  presided  over  by  ]\Tr.  Winstott  Churchill,  and  included  no  officers 
with  war  experience. 

(2)  Apart  from  Sir  Eric  Geddes’  appointment  as  Controller,  to  speed  up 
shipbuilding,  the  recent  changes  have  involved  merely  the  accession  to  the  Board 
of  the  Deputy  Chief  and  Assistant  Chief  of  the  War  Stall,  and  a  new  Sea 
Lord — Rear-Admiral  Hugh  Tothill. 

VOL.  Cl.  N.S. 
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a  close  watch  can  be  maintained.  That  limitation  was  realised 
before  the  opening  of  this  war,  and  many  competent  authori¬ 
ties  in  this  country,  as  well  as  abroad,  assumed  that  it  would 
be  imjxjssible  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  sending  out  large 
numbers  of  swift  ships  on  to  the  trade  j’outcs.  The  impossible 
has  been  proved  to  be  the  possible,  owing  to  the  correct  strategic 
conceptions  reached  by  the  .\dmiralty  in  the  years  preceding  the 
outbreak  of  war.  T'he  decisions  then  carried  into  etfect  were 
ex|X)sed  to  much  criticism,  and  no  one  wrote  in  stronger  denuncia¬ 
tion  of  them  than  Admiral  Custaucc.  lie  denonnei'd  the  poliev 
of  overwhelming  naval  concentration  m  the  North  Sea  ;  he  op|X)scd 
the  big-gun  ships  as  well  as  the  big  gun,  urging  that  it  was  better 
to  disable  the  enemy  rather  than  sink  him  ;  he  suggested  that 
the  battle-cruiser  class  had  “been  killed  by  criticism,”  and  that  it 
only  remained  “to  inter  them  decently  away  from  the  public 
gaze”;  he  had  no  belief  in  the  tactical  value  of  speed,  holding 
that  neither  in  practice  nor  in  theory  has  it  ever  been  proved  that 
superior  speed  is  any  tactical  advantage,  unless  it  be  thought  an 
advantage  to  be  able  to  run  away  ”  ^ ;  he  had  nothing  to  say  of 
the  menace  of  the  submarine,”  and  asked  his  brother  officers,  “Is 
not  the  Whitehead  torpedo  decreasing  in  value?”®  Sir  Reginald 
Custance,  let  it  be  admitted,  did  not  stand  alone  ;  but  he  was  the 
most  voluminous  critic  of  Admiralty  ixilicy  which  found  e.xpres- 
sion  in  the  Grand  Fleet.  He  is  now  protesting  that  he  is  the 
opponent  of  the  existing  “false  doctrine,”  and  has  stated  that  he 
is  “against  a  whole  school  of  thought — against  a  doctrine  which 
1  believe  to  be  the  root  cause  of  failure  of  the  Navy  to  destroy 
the  enemy’s  armed  ships  and  of  our  present  submarine  difficulties.” 
In  these  circumstances  it  is  not  unfair  or  ungenerous  to  recall 
the  opinions  which  he  expressed  in  pre-war  days  on  Admiralty 
])olicy.  He  claimed  to  represent  the  “historical  school,”  and 
urged  that  the  predominant  naval  opinion  of  that  time  as  expressed 
in  the  acts  of  the  Admiralty  represented  the  “materiel  school.” 

A  period  of  nearly  three  years  of  naval  war  has  applied  a  test  to 
controversy.  The  success  which  the  Fleet  has  achieved  cannot 
be  dissociated  from  the  naval  policy  which  was  deliberately  adopted 
in  the  years  before  the  war,  and  for  which  Lord  Fisher  was,  in 

(1)  In  his  despatch  on  the  Jutland  battle,  Admiral  Beatty,  in  praising  the 
engine-room  departments  of  the  battle  cruisers,  remarked  that  “high  speed  is 

primnrjf  factor  in  the  tacticx  of  the  squadrons  under  ?«//  command.'' 

(2)  The  surface  speed  of  the  submarine  to-day  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
iK'st  of  the  “scrapped  cruisers”  of  which  so  much  was  heard;  they  would  have 
constituted  easy  targets  for  submarines. 

(3)  “Since  the  Russo-Ja])anese  War,  the  range  aud  s[)eed  of  the  Wluteliead 
have  been  increased,  and  the  methods  of  using  it  have  been  improved,  but  it  still 
remains  a  very  imperfect,  complicated,  and  unreliable  weapon.”  The  ship  «/ 
the  Line  in  Battle.  By  Admiral  Sir  Reginald  Custance  (1912). 
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the  main,  res|)onsible.  Has  that  success  failed  to  realise  the 
anticipations,  not  only  of  the  people  of  this  country,  but  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  oversea  Dominions  and  the  millions  of 
India  and  the  Dependencies  and  Crown  Colonies  which  pay 
allegiance  to  the  King?  For  nearly  three  years  the  German  High 
Seas  Fleet  has  been  held  under  closer  watch  than  either  Nelson 
or  Cornwallis  managed  to  maintain,  and  when  it  did  put  to  sea  a 
vear  ago  it  was  driven  home,  damaged  and  defeated.  We  have 
known  the  horrors  neither  of  invasion  nor  starvation,  as  it  was 
feared  we  should  experience  them ;  no  single  one  of  the  oversea 
fKirtions  of  the  Empire  has  suffered  from,  or  caught  a  glimpse  of, 
a  single  German  man-of-war,  in  spite  of  the  recall  of  non- 
fighting  ships  by  the  Admiralty  in  1904.  The  policy  of  con¬ 
centration,  in  association  with  the  other  features  of  the  Admiralty 
pre-war  [lolicy,  has  not  only  im[X)sed  an  iron  dominion  on  the 
German  High  Seas  Fleet,  but  it  has  robbed  the  enemy  of  the 
chance  of  sending  out  his  cruisers;  it  has  forced  him  to  submit 
to  the  banishment  of  his  commercial  flag  from  the  seas ;  it  has 
made  him  the  impotent  spectator  of  the  dowmfall  of  his  colonial 
empire;  and  it  has  brought  to  ruin  all  the  oversea  trade,  com¬ 
merce,  and  prestige  on  which  three  years  ago  Germanv  was 
building  with  the  assurance  of  eventually  dominating  the  world; 
if  has  been  the  essential  support  of  the  Allied  Armies  ;  without  it 
the  war  would  long  since  have  ended  in  a  German  victory.  Is  all 
that  nothing?  Does  that  point  to  “false  doctrine”? 

It  may  be  said,  however,  that  the  war  at  sea  has  reached  an 
impasse,  except  in  so  far  as  the  enemy’s  submarines,  disregarding 
law  and  humanity,  are  sinking  merchant  shipping  not  only  of  the 
Allies,  but  of  neutrals.  A  superficial  survey  of  the  situation  may 
seem  to  support  that  conclusion,  and  it  is  one  which  the  Germans 
wish  the  people  of  the  British  Empire  to  reach.  In  spite  of  the 
submarine,  Germany  is  still  under  the  controlling  influence  of  a 
blockade  which  constitutes  a  stranglehold  more  complete  than 
anything  before  known  in  naval  annals,  and  her  submarines  are 
giving  her  no  relief.  That  constriction  is  not  weakening.  On 
the  contrary,  owing  to  American  assistance,  it  is  being 
strengthened.  That  is  the  explanation  of  the  inspired  campaign 
of  taunts  from  the  other  side  of  the  North  Sea  and  the  references 
to  the  British  Fleet  being  “in  hiding.”  The  desire  is  to  en¬ 
courage  a  widespread  agitation  in  this  country  in  favour  of  what 
the  Germans  are  pleased  to  regard  as  “an  oll'ensive  policy  ”  by  the 
Gland  Fleet.  Above  all  things,  they  want  to  cak*h  the  Grand 
k'leet  olT  their  own  coasts  at  a  disadvantage,  and  they  look  to 
agitation  in  this  country  to  [U'oduce  conditions  favourable  ty  them. 
Does  the  nation  desire  the  Navy  to  enter  the  trap?  There  is  no 
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stretch  of  coast  as  heavily  defended  as  that  of  Germany  which 
fronts  the  North  Sea.  It  is  dominated  by  heavy  artillery  of  loiiw 
range,  with  Heligoland  as  an  advanced  sea-girt  fortress.  German 
waters  extending  far  out  into  the  North  Sea  are  under  the  sur¬ 
veillance  of  aircraft,  which  watch  every  movement ;  elaborate 
minefields  have  been  laid;  destroyers  and  submarines  are  ever 
on  guard  against  surprises.  In  those  circumstances,  is  it  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  Grand  Fleet,  upon  which  the  future  not  only  of 
the  British  Empire  but  of  all  the  Allied  countries  depends,  should 
rush  in  and  court  disaster?  That  is  what  the  Germans  hope,  and 
that,  it  is  apparent,  is  a  satisfaction  which  the  British  Navy 
intends  to  deny  them. 

The  success  of  British  nacal  policy  and  the  failure  of  Gcnnan 
naval  policy  ore  attested  by  the  carnpaign  of  piracy.  The  offensive 
})olicy  pursued  by  the  British  Navy  has  driven  Germany,  whose 
future  lay  on  the  water,  under  the  water  ;  it  has  forced  the  enemy, 
in  desperation,  to  throw  to  the  winds  all  the  restrainls  of  law 
and  humanity.  That  is  a  development  which  was  not  foreseen 
by  any  naval  officer  or  civilian  in  this  or  in  any  other  country. 
Was  the  French  Navy  prepared?  Was  the  Italian  Navy  ready? 
Had  the  Bussian  Fleet  conceived  an  antidote?  After  two  and  a 
half  years  as  spectators  of  the  war,  have  the  officers  of  the 
American  Isavy  found  an  effective  remedy?  In  ix)int  of  fact, 
the  recent  development  of  offensive-defensive  measures  against 
the  submarine,  employed  as  a  w^eapon  of  outrage,  has  been  the 
w'ork  of  the  British  Navy,  although  the  depredations,  as  is  known, 
have  not  been  confined  to  British  waters.  An  unparalleled  rever¬ 
sion  to  barbarism  by  an  enemy  armed  with  the  scientific  triumphs 
of  the  twentieth  century  cannot  be  countered  by  the  dramatic 
gesture  of  an  M.P.  or  the  pathetic  complaints  of  a  peer,  both  owing 
their  liberty  and  possessions,  if  not  life  itself,  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  naval  machine — ^the  officers  and  men  at  sea  and  the  officers 
and  men  at  the  Admiralty  w'ho,  in  association  with  engineers  and 
men  of  science,  have  been  continually  engaged  on  this  problem. 
Happily  the  outlook,  owing  to  measures  which  have  been  in  pre¬ 
paration  for  months  past,  is  more  hopeful  than  it  was  a  few  weeks 
ago.  Never  was  there  an  offensive,  however  illegitimate  and  in¬ 
humane,  against  which  a  counter-offensive  was  not  discovered. 
The  German  submarine  will  prove  no  exception  to  that  rule,  and, 
in  the  meantime,  let  it  be  remembered  that  no  belligerent  has 
ever  won  by  a  policy  of  evasion  or  by  raids  on  communications. 

Archibald  Hurd. 
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While  desperate  war  is  being  waged  on  the  Western  Front  and 
the  people  at  home  are  threatened  with  more  severe  privations 
than  they  have  liitherto  had  to  endure,  it  is  manifestly  most 
desirable  that  Ministers  should  be  relieved  of  all  unnecessary 
anxieties — especially  those  of  a  purely  political  character.  A 
Government  which  has  difficulties  with  the  House  of  Commons 
is  subject  to  perpetual  embarrassment ;  it  has  always  to  be  think¬ 
ing  of  its  own  security,  when  its  mind  shoidd  bo  concentrated 
on  the  war.  It  is  no  use,  of  course,  sighing  for  the  impossible, 
and  lamenting  the  absence  of  the  wonderful  spirit  of  unity  which 
jaevailed  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  when  not  merely  was  no 
factious  word  spoken  for  months  together,  but  there  was  a  total 
cessation  of  criticism.  On  balance,  the  benefit  can  hardly  be 
doubted;  but  it  had  a.  somewhat  demoralising  effect  upon  Minis¬ 
ters,  and  everyone  knows  how  they  failed,  and  their  successors 
after  them.  Failure  and  displacement  inevitably  lead  to  bitter¬ 
ness,  and  but  for  the  perpetual  remembrance  of  the  terrible  conflict 
which  goes  on  from  day  to  day  just  beyond  our  vision,  that  bitter¬ 
ness  would  be  much  more  in  evidence  than  it  is.  Criticism  is 
wholesome  discipline ;  but  once  it  starts  only  a  small  percentage 
is  helpful  and  strengthening,  and  those  who  talk  most  and  grumble 
loudest  are  usually  out  for  either  revenge  or  advancement,  always 
the  two  most  |X)werful  stimulants  in  the  political  world. 

There  exists,  then,  at  Westminster  little  of  that  uplifting  sense 
of  national  unity  and  disinterestedness  which  made  the  late 
autumn  of  1914  so  memorable.  The  House  seems  discontented 
with  itself,  as  though  it  had  lost  caste  in  the  eyes  of  the  public, 
though  that  only  means,  as  Mr.  Bonar  Tjaw  observed  not  long 
ago,  that  the  country  is  little  interested  in  its  doings.  Neglect, 
however,  is  torture  to  certain  temperaments,  and  the  increasing — 
for  it  is  increasing — factiousness  of  Parliament  may  fairly  be  attri¬ 
buted  principally  to  this  cause.  There  have  been  many  occasions 
lately  when,  judging  by  the  speeches  delivered,  the  Government 
seemed  to  have  very  few  real  friends  ;  yet,  as  soon  as  a  division  was 
challenged,  the  critics  were  ignominiously  routed.  The  truth  is  that 
while  there  is  no  great  enthusiasm  for  the  Government,  and  in 
some  quarters  a  violent  antipathy  to  them,  there  is  on  the  other 
hand  no  desire  for  change  among  a  large  majority  of  all  parties, 
and  indeed  a  strong  conviction  that  no  change  within  the  bounds 
of  practical  jH)Ssibility  would  result  in  a  more  efficient  conduct 
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of  the  war.  The  position  of  the  Government,  therefore,  may  be 
fairly  well  summed  up  in  the  old  tag,  Fluctnat  nec  merqitnr.  It 
certainly  gets  many  an  unpleasant  tossing  on  rather  a  nasty  sea, 
but  it  keeps  well  afloat,  and  is  in  no  danger  of  sinking.  The 
Secret  Session,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Asquith,  need  not  have 
been  secret  at  all,  has  strengthened,  instead  of  weakening, 
the  position  of  Ministers. 

But  the  weakness  of  the  Government,  as  a  National  Govern¬ 
ment,  remains  as  before.  It  is  that  it  is  not  a  real  Coalition, 
but  only,  so  far  as  the  Badicals  are  concerned,  a  semi-Coalition. 
Its  Radical  element  is  in  much  the  same  position  as  the  Old 
Whigs,  who  steadily  suppoi’ted  Pitt  during  the  Napoleonic  War, 
and  rejected  with  disgust  the  unpatriotic  attitude  of  Fox  and  his 
principal  supporters.  The  parallel,  of  course,  cannot  be  pressed 
far,  because  Mr.  Asquith  is  not  in  the  least  likely  to  imitate  Fox, 
and  the  Prime  Minister,  on  whose  personality  and  driving  power 
the  whole  structure  of  the  Administration  depends,  is  himself  a 
Radical.  Without  underestimating  the  weight  and  ability  of  the 
Radicals  whom  he  carried  with  him,  the  fact  remains  that  they 
represent  only  a  minority  of  their  party.  The  great  majority  of 
liiberals  look  to  Mr.  Asquith  as  their  leader.  They  regard  them¬ 
selves,  in  fact,  as  standing  outside  the  Coalition  and  as  forming 
a  patriotic  Opposition,  which,  if  and  when  the  occasion  arises, 
may  at  once  be  transformed  into  a  real  Opposition,  working  on 
the  old  party  lines.  Their  loyalty  to  Mr.  Asquith  is  largely  based 
on  purely  personal  considerations.  They  think  that  he  has  been 
l)adly  used,  and  they  strongly  resent  what  they  consider  “the  deep 
damnation  of  his  taking  off.”  They  profess  to  be  shocked  at 
the  ingratitude  of  Mr.  Ijloyd  George,  who,  once  their  god,  is 
now  their  devil.  Many  of  them  acknowledge  that  ]\rr.  Asquith 
was  not  a  heaven-born  War  Minister,  but  he  has  only  to  stand 
at  the  table  and  begin  to  roll  out  his  measured  periods,  and  they 
succumb  at  once  to  the  ancient  spell.  There  is  such  sweet 
reasonableness  in  his  balanced  propositions  ;  there  is  such  per¬ 
suasion  in  the  low  pitch  which  he  affects  on  big  occasions ;  and 
he  looks  so  wise  and  fatherly,  and  is  so  uniformly  suave  and 
courteous,  and  has  such  power  of  self-command,  that  while  he 
speaks  the  wonder  grows  that  any  subordinate,  however  ambifious, 
dared  to  raise  a  presumptuous  hand  against  him.  The  House 
of  Commons  is  the  most  sentimental  assembly  in  the  world.  It 
matters  little  what  calamities  a  British  statesman  brings  upon  his 
country.  If  he  can  show  that  he  meant  well,  and  if  he  is  clever 
(uiough  to  throw  himself  on  the  generosity  of  the  House,  his 
friends  will  forgive  him  at  once  and  take  him  to  their  bosoms 
again.  We  saw  that  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Birrell  after  the  Irish 
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Rebellion,  when  he  made  such  a  touching  apologia  that  he 
brought  tears  to  Mr.  Asquith’s  eyes.  We  saw  it  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  Asquith  himself,  in  his  speech  on  the  Eeport  of  the  Dar¬ 
danelles  Commission.  He  himself  appointed  the  Commissioners, 
whose  verdict,  drawn  up  by  one  of  the  most  eminent  and  experi¬ 
enced  Englishmen  of  our  time,  passed  upon  him  scathing  con¬ 
demnation.  Yet  his  faithful  friends  resent  even  the  mildest 
censure  of  their  idol,  and  in  a  discussion  where  it  was  no  one’s 
Imsiness  to  vindicate  the  seveiity  of  the  Eeport,  Mr.  Asquith’s 
speech  in  his  own  defence,  which  adroitly  assumed  the  form  of 
a  chivalrous  vindication  of  Lord  Kitchener,  was  accepted  as  though 
it  had  been  the  utterance  of  an  impartial  judge. 

Tt  is  impossible  not  to  admire  Mr.  Asquith’s  bearing  during 
recent  weeks.  He  owns  no  allegiance  to  tlie  existing  Govern¬ 
ment.  He  is  the  head  of  the  Liberal  Darty,  and  the  party 
machine  is  safe  in  the  hands  of  trusty  friends.  He  is  surrounded 
by  a  bodyguard  of  ex-Ministers  who  shared  his  fall  and  anticipate 
to  share  his  re-ascent.  The  old  Liberal  Unionists  never  tired  of 
saying  that  not  they,  but  Mr.  Gladstone,  had  deserted  Liberal 
principles.  But  no  Conservative  was  in  doubt,  while  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  alive,  where  to  look  for  the  Liberal  Party,  and  so  to-day  the 
Liberal  Ark  stands  in  the  same  tabernacle  as  the  party  chest, 
and  the  key  is  in  the  high  priest’s  pocket.  Mr.  Asquith  knows 
his  business  and  his  public.  He  has  not  indulged  in  personal 
recriminations,  and  the  role  of  magnanimity  well  becomes  his 
Roman  style.  Tt  may  be  said,  of  course,  that  recriminations 
from  his  lips  would  be  intolerable,  and  that  a  Minister  who  had 
so  thoroughly  demonstrated  his  inadequacy  for  the  post  he  held 
so  long  ought  to  congratulate  himself  on  escaping  impeachment. 
Tt  would  almost  seem  as  if  some  of  those  who  speak  in  that  strain 
would  prefer  to  see  Mr.  Asquith  leading  a  fiery  opposition  to 
the  Government,  so  irritated  are  they  by  his  calm  assumption 
of  magnanimity.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  range  of  folly.  What¬ 
ever  Mr.  Asquith’s  shortcomings  as  War  Minister — and  great 
War  Ministers  are  the  rarest  product  of  the  ages — all  fair-minded 
men  will  admire  the  fineness  of  temper  which  he  has  recently 
displayed.  Tf  he  had  gone  into  active  opposition  he  would  have 
proved  at  once  a  sharp  and  formidable  thorn  in  the  side  of  the 
Government,  and  the  very  fact  that  he  must  have  split  the 
Liberal  Party  asunder  would  have  greatly  embittered  the  quarrel. 
But  it  is  no  secret  that  he  has  been  a  moderating  influence  upon 
the  impetuosity  of  some  of  his  colleagues,  who  w’ere  Mr.  Lloyd 
George’s  sworn  enemies  when  they  sat  in  the  Cabinet  together, 
and  who  live  in  the  hope  of  pulling  him  down,  whatever  else 
they  pull  down  with  him. 
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Four  months’  experience  shows  that  on  the  occasions  when  the 
big  issues  of  the  war  are  before  the  House,  such  as  on  Votes  of 
Credit,  the  Budget,  and  the  Consolidated  Fund  Bill,  the  National 
Government  can  depend  upon  a  practically  unanimous  support. 

At  ordinary  times.  Liberals  are  free  and  often  sharp  with  their 
criticism,  but  there  is  no  organised  opposition  except  such  as 
proceeds  from  a  little  group  of  Scottish  Eadicals,  animated 
mainly  by  what  Mr.  Asquith  has  described  as  “the  love  of  mis¬ 
chief  and  the  passion  for  notoriety  and  advertisement.”  If  “The 
Scot’s  idea  of  Heaven  to  come,  Is  to  argue  his  Creator  dumb,” 
Messrs.  Hogge  and  Pringle  will  not  fail  to  enjoy  their  Paradise 
for  want  of  preliminary  practice.  Disraeli  once  inclnded  in  his 
eulogy  of  a  distinguished  I^arliamentarian  the  sentence,  “He  never 
chattered.”  These  tiresome  adventurers  chatter,  by  question, 
speech,  and  interruption,  from  the  sitting  to  the  rising  of  the 
House,  and  though  nominal  supporters  of  the  war  contrive  to  make 
themselves  a  much  louder  and  more  ]H‘rsistent  nuisance  to  Minis¬ 
ters  than  the  Pacifist  groiqi,  who  only  break  out  into  occasional 
spasms  of  activity. 

The  Government  have  a  legislative  programme  before  them  of 
a  sort  which  wull  test  their  endurance  and  the  good-will  of  parties. 
We  say  nothing  of  Ireland — this  is  written  before  the  debate  on 
the  Government’s  Irish  proposals — except  that  the  Nationalists 
have  nothing  to  gain  by  declaring  open  war  on  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  Electoral  Eeform  Bill  bristles  with  controversial 
matters,  but  the  vast  majority  of  all  parties  are  content  to  accept 
the  compromise  scheme  of  the  S^ieaker’s  Conference.  If  any 
Parliamentary  trouble  arises  here  it  will  come  from  the  Tory 
remnant  of  an  earlier  day  which  mistrusts  the  corrupting  in¬ 
fluence  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  upon  the  too  credulous  minds  of 
the  Unionist  leaders,  and  which  talks  as  if  Mr.  Bonar  Ijaw  had 
betrayed  the  cause  committed  to  his  hands.  The  principal  exponent 
of  these  doctrines  on  the  Front  Opposition  Bench  is  Sir  Frederick 
Banbury.  But  he  is  a  political  leader  pour  rire.  The  opinions 
to  which  he  gives  expression  are  those  of  a  stage  Tory — a  travesty 
and  caricature  of  Conservatism.  “But  what  will  happen  if  f 
refuse  to  put  on  my  watch?”  he  asked  pathetically  on  a  well- 
remembered  occasion,  when  the  Daylight  Saving  Bill  w'as  under 
consideration.  “You  will  lose  your  train,”  retorted  Mr.  Samuel 
neatly.  The  fact  that  the  Great  Northern  Eailway  C'ompany  has 
just  appointed  Sir  Frederick  Banbury  Chairman  of  its  Board  of 
Directors  possibly  indicates  that  there  are  two  Sir  Fredericks — 
one  a  capable,  progressive  man  of  business  and  affairs,  and  the 
other  the  narrow  reactionary  known  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
wdio  conceives  his  function  as  a  legislator  and  junior  member  for 
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tlie  City  of  Loudon  to  consist  of  voting  an  indiscriminate  nega¬ 
tive,  on  the  theory  that  nearly  all  legislation  is  bad.  One  might 
mistake  him  for  a  disciple  of  Don  Quixote  but  for  his  too  shrewd 
knowledge  of  jiercentages.  He  and  his  brother  Tories  believe  that 
they  could  go  on  fighting  a  Tory  rearguard  action  for  fifty  years 
before  they  need  make  the  large  concessions  to  Democracy  which 
are  contained  in  the  Electoral  Eetbrm  Bill.  They  talk  speciously 
of  settling  these  old  controversial  questions  after  the  war,  when 
a  more  peaceful  atmosphere  prevails,  as  though  there  had  been 
a  peaceful  political  atmosphere  before  the  war,  and  the  two 
parties  had  not  been  for  years  at  each  other’s  throats.  And  even 
if  there  must  be  a  general  compromise,  they  oppose  a  limited 
application  of  the  principle  of  I’roportional  Eepresentation, 
because  they  fear  that  it  will  admit  the  enemy  into  a  few  of  the 
Tory  fastnesses  in  Eondon  and  the  Home  Counties.  Short¬ 
sightedness  is  tlie  traditional  failing  of  high  Toryism,  and  the 
very  size  and  comj)lexity  of  the  Electoral  Eeform  Bill  may  invite 
attack  from  these  hostile  critics.  Nevertheless,  a  purely  Tory 
opposition  will  probably  collapse.  They  have  no  leaders  who  count 
for  much  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Their  natural  leader,  Mr. 
Walter  Tjong,  is  not  only  in  the  Government,  but  w^armly  supports 
the  Bill — indeed,  the  original  idea  of  the  Speaker’s  Conference 
emanated  from  him — and  when  the  two  Front  Benches  are 
agreed,  as  they  are  in  this  case,  it  will  be  very  hard  for  a 
minority,  and  es[>ecially  a  Tory  minority,  to  maintain  a  protracted 
and  unequal  struggle. 

More  formidable  trouble  is  threatened  over  the  Corn  Production 
Bill,  one  of  the  main  and  integral  provisions  of  which  has  excited 
the  indignation  of  Mr.  Eunciman  and  the  Free  Trade  zealots. 
They  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  guaranteed  prices  for 
wheat  and  oats  to  the  farmers,  w^hich  they  pronounced  to  be  an 
infamous  system  of  bounty,  to  which  any  other  form  of  Protec¬ 
tion  would  have  been  preferable.  Mr.  Eunciman  charged  the 
Government  with  a  breach  of  the  party  truce,  and  other  Eadicals 
used  even  stronger  language,  giving  free  vent  to  their  inveterate 
prejudice  against  both  farmers  and  landlords.  It  is  astounding 
to  what  lengths  that  prejudice  will  carry  them,  and  how  close  they 
shut  their  eyes  to  wdiat  others  now  recognise  to  be  one  of  the  first 
duties  of  the  State — i.e.,  the  re-establishment  of  British  agricul¬ 
ture  on  a  stable  basis  of  prosperity.  The  Minister  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture,  in  a  singularly  able  speech,  disdained  to  ask  the 
suptxirt  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  Corn  Production  Bill 
as  a  war  measure  only.  He  earnestly  recommended  it  as  the 
first  essential  step  in  a  policy  of  agricultural  reconstruction,  which 
wnuld  continue,  he  hoped,  to  be  developed  long  after  the  war. 
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This  measure  gives  a  new  charter  to  the  agricultural  labourers- 
it  safeguards  the  sitting  tenant  against  an  increase  of  rent ;  it 
ensures  that  the  taxpayer  shall  get  full  value  for  his  liability  on 
the  farmers’  guarantees — which  many  good  judges  believe  will 
never  arise — by  the  powers  that  are  taken  to  deal  with  inefficient 
cultivators  of  the  soil.  Mr.  Eunciman  and  his  friends  are,  of 
course,  quite  willing  to  set  up  Wage  Boards  and  arm  the  State 
with  powers  to  insist  on  fuller  cultivation.  That  was  the  Liberal 
land  iKjlicy  before  the  war — a  purely  one-sided  policy  directed 
against  the  landlord  and  the  large  farmer.  But  when  it  comes  to 
giving  the  farmer  the  security  wdiich  he  understands  and  desires, 
they  ask  why  the  agricultural  interest  should  receive  special  treat¬ 
ment,  and  all  they  olfer  him  is  education,  demonstration,  and  a 
generous  shower  of  h'aflets.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Clovern- 
ment  w’ill  meet  this  opposition  with  a  bold  front.  It  is  very 
mean-spirited  and  ))altry.  When  the  Prime  Minister  at  the  end 
of  February  revealed  the  broad  outlines  of  the  Government’s 
agricultural  iM)licy,  Mr.  liunciman  uttenal  no  woid  of  protest, 
lie  allowed  tlie  fainiers,  on  the  faith  of  tlie  Prime  Minister’s 
declaration,  to  get  on  with  their  sjrring  sowings,  and  it  W’as  not 
until  the  seed  was  in  the  ground  that  his  sensitive  Free  Trade 
conscience  began  to  trouble  him.  Why  w-as  he  so  late  in  dis¬ 
covering  that  the  Government’s  agricultural  policy  was  a  breach 
of  the  party  truce?  Because,  of  course,  if  he  had  beaten  the 
war-drum  earlier  the  farmers  would  probably  have  taken  alarm  and 
might  not  have  responded  as  they  have  done  to  the  urgent  ap))eal 
that  they  should  break  up  as  much  land  as  possible.  Mr.  Bunci- 
man  waited,  and  it  would  have  shown  a  finer  sense  of  [xilitical 
seemliness  if  he  had  left  the  task  of  beating  uj)  opposition  to 
these  guarantees — which,  if  successful,  must  mean  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  scheme — to  some  one  of  his  c(‘lleagues  who  wa.-- 
not  intere.sted  in  shipping.  The  ex-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
did  nothing  all  the  years  he  was  in  office  to  stimulate  home  pro¬ 
duction.  His  view^  was  that  it  did  not  need  stimulating  so  long 
as  the  farmers  had  sufficient  labour  to  till  the  ground.  Fgr  that 
reason — and  because  of  his  meticulous  anxiety  not  to  offend  Free 
Trade  principles — he  was  always  in  opposition  to  the  War  Office 
in  its  increasing  demands  for  men.  Now'  he  takes  credit  to 
himself  for  supiwrting  Lord  8elborne  ;  if  he  had  supported  Jjord 
Sclborne  wholly,  and  not  merely  in  part,  the  farmers  would  have 
had  their  guaranteed  prices  in  1915.  The  blame  for  a  singular 
w'ant  of  prevision  of  the  magnitude  of  the  submarine  danger  must 
be  shared  by  all  members  of  the  late  Government.  But  it  was  Mr. 
Bunciman,  more  than  anyone  else,  who  reduced  the  Coalition 
Government  to  inaction  wdien  it  was  a  question  of  home  produc- 
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(ion,  and  all  the  defence  he  has  to  offer  is  that  in  1915 — a  year 
of  great  plenty  all  over  the  world — he  considerably  increased  the 
stocks  of  wheat  stored  in  this  country.  He  once  boasted  that  his 
policy  was  a  (xilicy  of  abundance.  When  he  left  office  he  bequeathed 
to  his  successor  not  abundance, but  scarcity.  It  will  be  interesting  to 
see  what  sort  of  a  fight  Mr.  Eunciinan  will  put  up,  and  how  many 
jjiberals  will  follow  his  lead.  Mr.  Asquith  listened  to  his  speech 
—and  to  a  solemn  oration  from  Mr.  McKinnon  Wood — but  he 
contributed  nothing  to  the  debate.  It  is  worth  remark,  however, 
that  in  his  speech  at  the  Eighty  Club,  a  little  later,  he  expressed  a 
pious  hope  that  an  amicable  settlement  might  be  reached  in  Com¬ 
mittee.  That  does  not  look  as  if  Mr.  Asquith  desired  any  display 
of  Free  Trade  heroics  at  a  time  when  the  enemy  submarines  are 
sinking  our  food-ships,  and  when  he  knows  how  his  own  Govern¬ 
ments  ignored  in  succession  the  recommendations  of  the  Milner 
Conmiittee,  the  Selborne  Committee,  and  the  Irish  Committee — 
all  three  designed  to  increase  home  jnodnction. 

Mr.  Prothero  deserves  all  the  supiant  that  can  be  given  him 
inside  and  outside  the  House  of  Commons.  He  had  a  trying  time 
for  some  weeks  soon  after  his  appointment,  when  he  was  being 
harried  by  the  War  Office  on  the  one  side,  and  by  the  Food  Con¬ 
troller  on  the  other.  The  jxisition  must  have  been  almost  in¬ 
tolerable,  but  he  endured  it,  and  found  occasional  solace  in 
rather  sardonic  humour.  He  has  the  interests — permanent  as 
well  as  temporary — of  British  agriculture  at  heart,  and  he  has 
knowledge  and  perseverance ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  ironical  but 
hopeful  features  of  the  position  that  though  his  Bill  seems  to 
have  been  drafted  by  someone  who  altogether  forgot  Ireland,  its 
general  principles  are  heartily  endorsed  by  the  Irish  Nationalists. 
Mr.  Dillon  does  not  often  touch  the  writer’s  sympathies,  but  he 
made  an  elo(]uent  speech  on  the  inestimable  permanent  value  to 
any  country  of  a  peasant  (x)pulation,  which,  despite  its  poverty, 
still  retains  an  unbroken  spirit.  That  is  a  truth  which  British 
statesmen  have  most  calamitously  neglected,  acting  for  two 
generations  on  the  purely  mercantile  principles  which  appeal  to 
i\fr.  Bunciman  and  his  friends. 

The  (piestion  of  food  supply  lias  been  none  too  successfully 
handled  by  the  Food  Controller  himself.  Much — perhaps  too 
much — was  expected  from  Lord  lievonport.  He  was  represented 
as  the  incarnation  of  the  spirit  of  modern  business.  His  enemies 
— and  he  has  never  lacked  enemies — described  him  as  a  hard  man 
who  would,  if  need  be,  draw  blood  from  a  stone,  a  man  inflexible, 
ruthless,  cold,  rough,  determined.  Not  bad  qualities  these — so 
people  judged — for  a  Dictator  in  the  hour  of  danger,  and  his 
business  success  seemed  to  guarantee  the  soundness  of  his  judg- 
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merit  and  his  capacity  for  clear  thinking.  He  seemed  to  be  the 
ideal  man  for  a  thankless  office,  who  would  not  heed  the  outcries 
of  the  various  interests  affected  by  his  edicts,  and  one  who  would 
face  temporary  unpopularity  unmoved.  Yet  Lord  Ihicknuister’s 
pungent  comment  upon  Lord  Hevonport’s  ix)licy  was  that  it  was 
“confused  and  weak.”  The  epithets  seemed  to  annoy  the  Food 
Controller,  but  he  made  no  serious  attempt  to  disprove  their 
accuracy,  and  he  certainly  offered  a  very  feeble  defence  of  his  ill- 
starred  experiment  of  a  meatless  day,  to  which,  as  he  candidly 
admitted,  one  school  of  thought  had  been  opposed  from  the  outset. 
Lord  Hevonport  started  badly.  His  first  ap^ieal  to  the  public — 
that  in  which  he  put  them  on  their  honour — concealed,  or  rather 
clouded,  the  true  |>osition,  and  led  to  the  dangerous  misap[)reheu- 
sion  that  the  need  for  economy  in  meat  was  as  great  as  that  for 
economy  in  the  use  of  wheat.  But  that  never  was  the  case,  and 
it  is  less  than  ever  the  case  at  this  moment,  'rhe  ix)sition  as 
regards  meat  has  caused  no  real  anxiety,  w'hile  the  shortage  of 
wheat  has  caused  acute  alarm.  It  was  a  great  mistake,  therefore, 
to  put  both  on  the  same  plane,  and  by  the  further  folly  of  a 
meatless  day  to  drive  many  people  hack  on  to  an  increased  con¬ 
sumption  of  cereals. 

It  is,  of  course,  perilously  easy  to  do  Jjord  l)evoni)ort  less  than 
justice  in  criticising  the  orders  which  have  issued  from  Grosvenor 
House.  He  truly  said  the  other  day  that  the  duties  of  a  Food 
Controller  would  be  comparatively  light  if  all  he  had  to  do  was 
just  to  draw  up  a  scheme  for  six  months  ahead  and  then  wait  and 
see  how  it  worked  out.  But  that  is  not  the  case.  “Things,”  as  he 
naively  remarked,  “keep  cropping  up,”  and  the  things  which 
crop  up  are  mainly  of  the  disconcerting  kind.  Lord  Devonport 
has  been  over-anxious  not  to  inconvenience  more  than  necessary 
the  trader  and  the  consumer.  The  fewer  factories  or  sho])s  he 
is  compelled  to  close  the  better.  As  a  business  man  he  knows 
w'hat  serious  injury  may  be  caused  by  any  sudden  disturbance  of 
the  long-established  channels  of  trade.  He  has,  therefore,  consulted 
the  trades  affected  before  issuing  an  order,  so  as  to  give  them  a 
chance  of  suggesting  to  him  the  methods  least  disturbing  to 
themselves  by  which  he  may  gain  his  ends.  If  he  had  sinijdy 
gone  on  the  Sic  volo,  sic  juheo  principle,  the  air  would  have  been 
dense  with  protests ;  but  what  his  critics  say  is  that  in  showing 
so  much  latitude  to  and  consideration  for  the  trader’s  interest  he 
has  overlooked  the  jiaramount  importance  of  bringing  home 
sharply  to  the  multitude  the  extreme  gravity  of  the  situation. 
He  gave  the  confectioners,  for  example,  till  May  1st  to  clear  off 
their  stocks  of  high-priced  and  luxurious  sweets.  Besulf — ihc 
shop-windows  for  weeks  continued  their  outrageous  displays  of 
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sugared  dainties,  while  plain  sugar  itself  could  scarcely  be  got  for 
love  or  money.  This  was  bound  to  have  a  damaging  effect  upon 
the  minds  of  the  people,  and  it  had.  It  is  not  enough  for  Lord 
Devonport  to  stigmatise  the  displays,  which  still  continue  to  a 
modified  extent,  as  “an  affront  to  the  public.”  Why  did  he  not 
stop  them?  He  ought  to  know,  as  a  successful  advertiser,  that  the 
mind  of  the  multitude  is  often  most  deeply  moved  by  what  is 
relatively  unimportant.  For  example.  Lord  DevonjxDrt  has  very 
projierly  taken  control  of  all  the  great  milling  concerns  in  the 
country,  which  now  can  only  produce  flour  according  to  his 
specifications.  The  effect  of  that  on  the  trade  and  on  the  food 
supply  has  been  immense  ;  on  the  popular  mind  it  has  been  almost 
nil,  because  there  was  nothing  to  see.  Seeing,  according  to  the 
old  adage,  is  believing.  While  people  observe  on  every  hand  the 
outward  evidences  of  plenty,  it  is  idle  to  expect  that  they  will  be 
]X)werfully  impressed  by  warning  speeches 

It  is  in  this  direction  that  the  Food  Controller  has  laid 
himself  open  to  the  charge  of  weakness.  He  has  not  tackled 
the  most  flagrant  offenders  with  suffic;ent  courage  and 
promptitude.  He  has  shown  far  too  much  v'enderness  towards 
trade  interests  which  are  clearly  op{X)sed  to  the  interests 
of  the  State.  He  has  not  understood  the  jxjjndar  mind.  Last 
autumn,  as  is  well  known,  thousands  of  tons  of  fruit  were 
wasted  or  extravagantly  consumed  because  people  could  not  obtain 
preserving  sugar  to  turn  the  fruit  into  jam.  Ijord  Devonport 
was  not  responsible  for  that ;  but  if  it  happened  to  be  the  pre¬ 
serving  season  now,  the  same  scandal  would  certainly  be  re¬ 
peated,  and  everyone  expects  the  same  thing  to  happen  in  the 
coming  autumn.  Yet  if  all  private  engineering  firms  were 
brusquely  commandeered  by  the  Government  for  the  purposes  of 
munitions,  why  should  not  the  sweet-makers  be  dealt  with  in 
the  same  manner?  It  is  of  very  little  public  imjXDrtance  that 
people  should  have  abundant  supplies  of  sweets ;  it  is  of  first- 
rate  importance  that  no  fruit  this  year  should  be  wasted. 
The  shortage  of  sugar  is  known  to  be  very  serious,  yet  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  pretend  that  the  present  stocks  are  distributed  on  the 
basis  of  relative  public  interest  alone.  The  teetotal  section  of 
the  community  has  at  length  been  successful  in  drawing  an 
assurance  that  no  sugar  is  at  present  being  reserved  in  bond  for 
the  brewers ;  but  the  w'aste  of  sugar  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  brewing  industry. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  |>roving  the  ruthless,  but  impartial,  autocrat 
we  had  ho^^d.  Lord  Devonport  has  exhibited  a  curious  nervous¬ 
ness  of  public  opinion.  Either  he  does  not  know  bis  public  or  he 
is  afraid  of  them.  The  mass  of  the  people  are  still  densely 
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ifinoiant  of  the  true  position  of  affairs,  but  a  large  percentage  of 
that  ignorance  is  due  to  ingrained  selfishness.  They  do  not 
1‘ealise  h(‘cause  they  will  not.  It  is  not  much  use  putting  on  their 
honour  people  who  say  that  those  who  choose  to  economise  can 
please  themselves,  but  they  are  resolved  not  to  go  short  so  long 
as  supplies  are  in  sight  and  they  have  the  money  wherewith  to 
buy.  Nor  is  it  much  use  trying  to  frighten  people  into  reducing 
their  consumption  of  bread-stuff's,  if  as  soon  as  the  submarine 
returns  wear  a  rather  more  favourable  appearance,  the  Food  Con¬ 
troller  immediately  begins  to  talk  in  a  more  optimistic  key. 
No  one  will  blame  Lord  Devonport  and  the  rrovernmont  for 
seeking  to  avoid  having  resort  to  compulsion.  But  there  will 
be  no  excuse  if  it  turns  out  that  they  have  brought  the  country 
to  actual  privation  because  of  their  hesitating  too  long  to  put  a 
compulsory  system  into  operation,  or  because  of  their  failure  to 
get  such  a  system  ready  for  the  emergency  when  it  arises.  Is 
such  a  system  ready  now?  No  one  believes  it.  Indeed,  the 
middle  of  July  has  been  mentioned  as  the  earliest  possible  date 
by  which  the  millions  of  tickets  w'ould  be  ready — to  say  nothing 
of  the  staff.  Yet  this  ought  not  to  be.  Ever  since  the  unrestricted 
submarine  warfare  began  last  February  Lord  Devonjxirt  has  been 
faced  with  the  problem  of  compulsory  rationing.  Doubtless  it 
has  been  repeatedly  “under  consideration,”  but  that  maddening 
official  phrase  often  means  no  more  than  that  someone  has  from 
time  to  time  suddenly  remembered  the  existence  of  the  question, 
and  has  promptly  driven  it  from  his  mind  as  not  pressing  for 
instant  decision.  Busy  as  the  Food  Department  has  been,  there 
has  been  plenty  of  time  for  this  problem  to  be  thoroughly  worked 
out,  unless,  as  some  say.  Lord  DevonjX)rt  has  made  the  mistake 
Lord  Kitchener  made  and  has  tried  to  keep  absolute  control  of 
everything  in  his  own  hands. 

But  when  the  scheme  is  ready  the  Government  would  be  wise 
if  they  accustomed  the  public  to  its  working  by  a  trial  exjieri- 
ment.  Why  not  wdth  sugar?  That  is  an  ideal  commodity  for 
the  purpose,  for  all  the  stocks  are  under  strict  Government  con¬ 
trol  and  they  can  distribute  every  hundredweight  as  they  please. 
It  is  an  article  in  universal  use,  and  one  for  which,  so  fi;r  as  the 
general  consumer  is  concerned,  there  exists  no  substitute,  for  the 
housewdfe  knows  nothing  of  the  mysterious  chemical  substitutes. 
As,  therefore,  the  burden  of  compulsory  rationing  must  fall 
principally  on  the  housewife,  let  the  Government  begin  with 
sugar  and  get  the  people  to  understand  what  they  have  to  do. 
Whatever  the  system  may  be,  it  is  certain  to  develop  defects  when 
put  into  operation,  and  these  could  be  rectified  before  it  was 
applied  to  the  staple  necessaries  of  life.  No  risks  should  be 
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run.  It  used  to  be  said  in  the  pre-war  days  by  Free  Trade 
controversialists  that  it  was  a  crime  to  gamble  with  the  food  of 
the  |>eople.  That  would  be  a  good  text  not  merely  for  the  walls 
of  Grosvenpr  House,  but  for  every  other  department  which 
directly  or  indirectly  is  concerned  with  the  problem  of  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  food  supplies.  Lord  Devonport  did  well  when  he 
struck  a  shrewd  blow  at  the  gentry  in  the  City  who  had  run  up 
the  price  of  a  cargo  of  beans  on  the  high  seas  from  d637  a  ton  to 
nearly  T90.  But  are  these  the  only  profiteers  within  reach  of 
his  right  arm?  Does  he  not  know  the  City  well  enough — botii 
wholesale  and  retail — to  discover  where  other  brokers  and  traders 
are  pursuing  their  nefarious  and  unpatriotic  operations  in  order 
to  make  not  merely  a  profit  but  blood-money  out  of  the  war?  No 
one  in  this  country  ever  wdelded  such  oraniix)tent  powers  as 
Lord  Devonport.  No  one  has  ever  had  such  a  chance  of  playing 
the  just  and  benevolent  autocrat.  He  need  fear  no  censure  forV 
making  sure.  In  his  case  the  unpardonable  sin  is  to  run  risks. 
The  Germans  have  staked  their  all  on  reducing  us  to  starvation 
by  submarine  piracy.  We  know  the  Navy  will  do  their  part ; 
w'hat  danger  there  is  lies  in  the  doubt  whether  Lord  Devonport 
will  do  his.  It  is  the  selfish  people  whom  he  should  address  when 
he  talks  on  the  Food  question.  They  need  no  telling  to  hope  for 
the  best ;  what  they  require  is  repeated  warning  to  prepare  for 
the  worst. 

The  greatest  success  scored  by  any  member  of  the  Government 
since  its  formation  was  that  of  Mr.  Fisher,  the  ^linister  of 
Education,  in  introducing  his  first  Estimates.  His  speech  sparkled 
with  epigi’am,  and  abounded  in  practical  wisdom.  Nothing  could 
liave  been  better  than  the  neatly  turned  sent  entice  which  the 
House  enjoyed  to  the  full,  and  which  unfailingly  drew  responsive 
cheers  of  approving  delight.  “It  does  not  matter  what  is  taught ; 
what  matters  is  what  is  learnt.”  “An  anxious  teacher  is  a  bad 
teacher  ;  a  discontented  teacher  is  a  public  danger.”  The  House 
has  not  had  a  Minister  of  Education  able  to  charm  its  ears  with 
newly  coined  phrases  like  those  since  Mr.  Birrell  held  the  post 
ten  years  ago,  and  the  unfortunate  Mr.  Birrell  was  sent  by  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  to  the  Board  of  Education  as  a 
zealous  Liberal  partisan,  with  instructions  to  counteract  so  far 
as  possible  the  Unionist  Education  Bill  of  1902,  which  no  sane 
educationist  would  now  think  of  upsetting  even  if  he  could. 
When  one  looks  back  and  remembers  the  pitiful  controversy  w’hich 
arose  over  “Rome  on  the  Rates,”  the  furious  storms  over  Board 
School  Religion  and  the  “right  of  entry,”  and  the  preposterous 
declaration  by  Mr.  McKenna  that  he  came  to  the  Education 
Office  bringing  not  peace  but  a  sword,  the  only  possible  comment 
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is  that  made  by  the  Labour  Minister,  Mr.  Hodge,  in  another  con¬ 
nection,  “What  fools  we  all  were !  ”  Yes,  what  fools  the  people 
were  to  tolerate  their  party  leaders  appointing  as  Ministers  of 
Education  men  with  none  but  party  claims,  men  of  little  culture, 
of  few  ideas,  of  no  understanding.  Let  anyone  look  down  the  list 
of  past  Ministers  of  Education  and  he  will  find  there  Tory  poli¬ 
ticians  who  at  heart  did  not  believe  that  education  was  a  good  thing 
for  the  masses,  or  desired,  if  it  had  to  be  given,  that  it  should  be 
restricted  to  the  barest  rudiments.  And  he  will  find,  t(X),  a  drearv 
succession  of  Radicals  who  thought  it  good  sport  to  worry  the 
Church  schools  with  vexatious  new  regulations,  all  demanding  the 
expenditure  of  money,  and  who  took  their  educational  policy  from 
the  heated  utterances  of  Nonconformist  pulpits.  In  all  ]\Ir. 
Fisher’s  speech  there  was  not  even  a  single  side  reference  to  ix)litics 
or  religion  ;  it  was  the  address  of  an  honest  educationist — himself 
a  teacher  and  eager  to  raise  the  teacher’s  status  by  the  only  way 
in  which  it  can  be  raised  in  the  eyes  of  the  average  materialistic 
Englishman — viz.,  by  improving  his  salary.  Mr.  Fisher  has 
made  a  first-class  start,  though  it  is  on  much  more  modest  lines 
than  many  had  hoped.  Behind  it,  how^ever,  lies  a  broad  pro¬ 
gramme  of  sweeping  reform,  the  outlines  of  which  he  revealed  to  the 
House,  and  which  will  need  large  legislative  proposals.  Then  will 
come  the  real  testing  time  not  only  of  the  Minister’s  courage,  but 
of  the  sincerity  of  the  Government’s  educational  zeal.  For  the 
problem  at  bottom  is  this  :  “Is  the  British  industrial  community 
prepared  to  cease  the  cruel,  wasteful,  and  monstrous  exploitation 
of  boy  labour  on  which  it  has  prospered  and  grown  rich?”  Mr. 
Fisher  can  be  under  no  illusion.  His  stiffest  fight  is  still  to  come, 
when  he  is  brought  up  against  the  mercantile  vested  interests  of 
a  thousand  trades. 

Auditor  Tantum. 
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When  Count  Fredericks  was  arrested  he  said  :  “  What  a  pity  I 
could  not  serve  another  couple  of  weeks — I  should  then  have 
celebrated  my  sixty-five  years’  jubilee.”  Presently  he  asked  for 
a  paper,  and  they  offered  him  one  of  the  chief  Liberal  organs  of 
Petrograd.  He  rejected  it  with  the  remark  :  “I  read  only  the 
Novoe  Vretnya”  That  was  in  the  train  on  the  way  from  Homel 
to  Mohilelf.  At  the  latter  place  the  paper  he  wished  for  was 
brought  to  him,  but,  after  a  cursory  glance  at  the  headlines  over 
the  news  of  the  revolutionary  events  in  Petrograd,  he  flung  it  aside 
in  disgust.  It  was  no  longer  the  journal  to  which  he  was  accus¬ 
tomed  as  part  of  the  daily  routine  of  his  life  of  dry  formalities. 
His  captors  addressed  to  him  some  words  of  reproach  for  the  part 
he  had  played  in  bringing  Russia  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  He  replied, 
that  for  sixty-five  years  he  had  honestly  fulfilled  the  will  of  his 
Sovereign,  and  apparently  he  was  quite  convinced  that  this  was  a 
complete  vindication  of  his  past. 

Nothing  could  be  more  typical  of  the  old  order  in  Russia  than 
this  man  and  his  attitude  towards  the  Revolution.  The  country 
has  reached  the  supreme  crisis  of  a  period  of  trials  and  sufferings 
without  a  parallel  in  its  history.  Large  areas  of  its  territory  are 
in  the  possession  of  a  ruthless  enemy.  Millions  of  its  sons  have 
fallen  on  the  battlefield,  either  dead  or  maimed  for  life,  further 
millions  are  sulfering  captivity,  yet  other  millions  are  daily  facing 
the  possibility  of  a  similar  fate.  The  greater  part  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  is  threatened  by  famine.  Almost  as  one  man,  Russia  has 
risen  and  overturned  the  throne  in  the  shelter  of  which  Count 
Fredericks  has  passed  the  whole  of  his  adult  life.  Yet  his  chief 
preoccupation  is  the  thought  that  had  the  Revolution  been  delayed 
but  another  fortnight,  he  would  have  been  able  to  celebrate  his 
sixty-fifth  year  in  the  Tsar’s  service,  and  he  deliberately  shuts 
his  eyes  to  facts  because  they  are  presented  with  a  political 
colouring  which  is  distasteful  to  him. 

In  the  mind  of  the  Russian  people  Count  Fredericks  was  one 
of  the  main  supports  of  German  influence  at  Tsarskoe  Selo. 
Many  regarded  him  as  the  ringleader  of  the  treacherous  little 
band  of  courtiers  and  officials  who  were  willing  to  sell  Russia  if 
they  could  thereby  retain  their  positions  of  profit  and  privilege. 
That  explains  the  particular  animus  shown  by  the  crowd  towards 
him  when  he  reached  Petrograd.  He  was  at  once  recognised. 
Everyone  in  the  capital  knew  the  slim  figure  and  voluminous  white 
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moustaches  of  the  former  Commander  of  the  Bodyguard  Cavalry. 
There  was  an  angry  movement  among  the  throng  as  he  stepped 
out  of  the  carriage  in  which  he  had  slumbered  through  his  long 
journey,  and  his  custodians  had  to  close  round  him  to  protect  him 
from  violence.  Loud  protests  were  raised  as  he  was  led  to  a 
motor-car.  Forgetting  his  seventy-eight  years,  the  soldiers  stand¬ 
ing  round  exclaimed  :  “Why  should  he  ride?  Let  him  walk  as 
we  must.”  But  they  were  told:  “It  is  Kerenski’s  will,”  and 
instantly  all  cries  were  silenced.  Such  was  the  authority  of  the 
Minister  of  Justice  in  the  early  days  of  the  Bevolution.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  the  sobering  effects  of  office  soon  made  him  no  fit  com¬ 
panion  for  his  former  colleagues,  still  frenzied  by  the  intoxication 
of  sudden,  complete,  and  unaccustomed  freedom. 

The  particular  charge  against  Count  Fredericks  is  probably  un¬ 
just.  Those  who  know  him  well  say  that  his  feelings  were 
entirely  Russian.  That  is  very  likely,  for  his  family  had  been 
settled  in  Russia  for  many  generations,  and  there  are  thousands 
of  Russians  with  foreign  names  who  have  proved  their  patriotism 
by  the  supreme  test  of  their  lives.  The  fortunes  of  the  family  of 
Fredericks  were  made  by  one  revolution,  as  they  have  been 
wrecked  by  another,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  compare  these 
two  upheavals,  for  they  present  almost  as  many  analogies  as 
contrasts.  The  docility  with  which  Peter  III.  signed  the  act  of 
abdication  presented  to  him  by  his  wife  called  forth  from  Frederick 
the  Great  the  remark  :  “It  w'as  like  sending  a  child  to  bed”;  and 
the  same  might  be  said  of  the  unprotesting  meekness  with  which 
Nicholas  II.  submitted  to  his  fate.  Whereas  it  was  a  German 
princess  who  led  the  revolution  of  1762,  it  w'as  primarily  against 
a  German  princess  that  this  year’s  movement  was  directed,  but 
in  both  cases  the  dominant  motive  was  resentment  against  a  policy 
of  favouring  Germany  at  the  expense  of  Russia.  Catherine  the 
Great  sent  her  dethroned  husband  to  Ropcha,  some  tw'enty  miles 
from  Peterhof,  where  he  died  four  days  later.  She  told  the  w'orld 
that  his  death  was  due  to  “ hsemorrhoidal  colic,”  complicated  by 
“a  transport  of  the  brain.”  But  the  w'orld  was  sceptical  and  has 
quite  convinced  itself  that  he  perished  by  the  swords  of  that  escort 
of  “amiable  and  reasonable  men”  to  whose  charge  he  was  com¬ 
mitted.  Here  we  have  reason  to  hope  for  a  contrast,  for,  in 
?\r.  Kerenski’s  phrase  :  “The  Revolution  intends  to  amaze  the 
world  by  its  magnanimity.” 

The  amiable  and  reasonable  men  w^ere  under  the  command  of 
Alexis  Orloff,  to  whose  family  the  management  of  the  revolution 
of  1762  was  practically  confined.  Five  young  Orloffs,  all  of  them 
officers,  were  in  Catherine’s  confidence,  and  one  of  them,  Gregory, 
at  that  time  held  the  key  of  her  heart.  It  was  they  who  planned 
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that  dramatic  procession  in  which  Catherine  rode,  at  the  head 
of  20, 000  troops,  through  the  park  lands  from  Petrograd  to  Oranien- 
haum,  where  the  first  of  the  Holstein-Clottorps  to  rule  in  Kussia 
was  waiting  with  his  German  bodyguard.  The  success  of  the  ex¬ 
pedition  made  the  fortunes  of  the  Orlolls,  and,  as  has  always  been 
the  way  in  Pussia,  they  shared  their  good  luck  with  their  friends. 
Among  them  was  a  young  man  named  Fredericks,  who  was  the 
son  of  a  simple  Archangel  merchant.  He  had  been  on  terms  of 
intimate  friendship  with  the  OrlolTs  in  the  days  of  their  obscurity, 
and  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  profit  from  their  advancement. 
Appointed  Court  banker  and  ennobled  with  the  title  of  Baron, 
he  rapidly  amassed  a  large  fortune,  though  he  had  started  his 
l)usiness  career  in  the  Russian  capital  with  nothing  to  his  back 
hut  a  load  of  debts.  His  most  profitable  adventure  was  the 
financing  of  Catherine’s  first  Turkish  war,  in  which  his  patron, 
Alexis  Orlofl',  with  the  assistance,  it  should  be  said,  of  the  English¬ 
man  Dugdale,  destroyed  the  Ottoman  fleet  in  the  harbour  of 
Tschesme.  To  celebrate  the  Russian  victories  and  his  own  gains 
in  that  campaign,  Fredericks  gave  a  great  banquet,  to  which  his 
guests  passed  though  a  door  crowned  with  the  inscription  :  “War 
brings  plenty  ;  peace  consumes.”  This  Fredericks  had  a  numerous 
progeny,  and  one  of  his  sons  was  aide-de-camp  to  Prince  Potiom- 
kin.  The  last  head  of  the  family  about  whom  w^e  are  likely  to 
hear  anything  for  a  long  time  to  come  is  the  ex-Minister  of  the 
Imperial  Household.  Perhaps  as  he  sits  on  the  wooden  bedstead 
in  his  narrow  cell  (12  feet  by  21  feet)  in  the  Trubetskoi  Bastion  of 
the  Peter  and  Paul  Fortress,  he  sometimes  mutters  to  himself  : 
“Peace  brings  plenty;  war  consumes.” 

If  there  were  more  pity  in  the  world,  it  might  be  possible  to 
spend  some  of  it  on  Count  Fredericks,  but  he  has  very  much  to 
answer  for.  He  claims  the  indulgence  due  to  sixty-five  years  of 
faithful  service;  but  was  he  really  a  faithful  servant?  Did  he 
not  rather,  by  wilfulness  or  negligence,  betray  and  destroy  that 
master  whose  wish  he  boasted  was  the  sole  guiding  line  of  his 
life?  As  assistant,  and  then  Chief  Minister  of  the  Imperial 
Household  for  close  upon  a  quarter  of  a  century,  he  must  have 
had  a  unique  measure  of  the  Tsar’s  confidence.  For  years  he 
had  been  the  one  inseparable  companion  of  Nicholas  II.  Where 
the  monarch  went,  the  head  of  his  Court  was  bound  to  go  too. 
It  is  the  first  duty  of  such  an  official  to  be  fully  acquainted  with 
the  characters  of  all  people  who  have  access  to  the  throne,  and  he 
must  have  known  better  than  anyone  else  the  infamous  record  of 
Gregory  Rasputin.  It  cannot  have  been  hidden  from  his  know¬ 
ledge  that  this  mock  saint  and  wonder-worker  spent  the  time 
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when  he  was  not  at  Court  in  orgies  only  to  be  matched  from  the 
chronique  scandaleuse  of  the  Roman  Empire ;  that  his  relation¬ 
ships  to  some  of  the  ladies  in  the  entourage  of  the  Tsaritsa  were 
not  of  a  kind  to  face  the  light  of  day ;  that  he  used  his  hypnotic 
influence  over  those  w'ho  came  under  his  spell  to  fill  Ministries, 
bishoprics,  governorships,  and  a  host  of  minor  offices  wdth  people 
flagrantly  and  shamefully  incompetent  to  administer  them.  Could 
he  even  have  been  deaf  to  the  cries  of  protest  wffiich  all  Russia— 
nobility,  bourgeoisie,  peasantry,  and  army — were  raising  against 
the  mischief  that  w’as  being  wrought  under  his  very  eyes? 

Some  of  these  cries,  at  any  rate,  we  know  that  he  did  hear,  for 
he  was  entf listed  with  the  task  of  smothering  them.  Thus  it  was 
with  the  letter  of  Princess  Vasilchikova,  which  is  sure  to  find  a 
place  in  all  histories  of  the  Revolution,  though  little  has  been 
heard  of  it  outside  Russia  up  to  the  present  time.  The  incident 
w^as  much  talked  about  in  Petrograd  society  during  the  last  few 
weeks  of  1916,  and  the  full  story  of  it  has  since  been  told  by  the 
heroine’s  husband.  Prince  R.  A.  Vasilchikoff,  formerly  a  member 
of  the  Imperial  Council. 

The  Vasilchikoffs  lived  at  Tsarskoe  Selo,  where  they  belonged 
to  the  Court  set.  Like  many  another  Russian  w'oman  of  high 
station  or  low',  the  Princess  had  long  brooded  over  the  state  into 
w'hich  the  country  was  sinking.  She  shared  her  anxieties  with 
no  one,  and  they  preyed  on  her  mind  till  she  could  not  sleep. 
At  last,  after  a  series  of  w'akeful  nights,  she  resolved  on  a  bold 
step.  She  would  address  an  appeal  to  the  Empress  as  from 
woman  to  woman  and  not  as  from  subject  to  sovereign.  Without 
giving  her  resolution  time  to  cool,  she  sat  down  at  her  secretaire 
and  hastily  poured  out  her  thoughts  in  the  form  of  a  letter  on 
to  the  sheets  of  a  block-note.  As  soon  as  she  had  finished,  she 
sealed  the  sheets  in  an  envelope,  addressed  it  to  the  Empress, 
and  flung  it  into  the  nearest  letter-box.  Only  then  did  she  tell 
those  nearest  to  her  what  she  had  dared  to  do. 

The  Princess’s  letter  w’as  in  respectful  terms,  but  it  entirely 
ignored  all  the  flowery  phrases  and  humble  forms  which  are  usual 
in  correspondence  with  the  wearers  of  crowns.  As  the  writer 
herself  said,  it  was  an  appeal  from  one  woman’s  heart  to  another. 
The  dominating  idea  of  the  letter  was  regret  that  the  Empress, 
deserting  her  natural  mission,  which  w'as  “to  serve  the  cause  of 
charity  and  minister  to  the  needs  of  the  wounded,”  should  “con¬ 
tinually  intervene  in  jwlitical  affairs  and  attempt  to  concentrate 
in  her  ow'n  hands  all  the  power  of  government.”  The  Tsaritsa 
W'as  warned  against  placing  full  trust  in  those  who  surrounded  her, 
and  implored  not  to  look  at  Russia  through  the  eyes  of  the  servile 
courtiers  who  falsely  assured  her  that  she  was  thoroughly  ac- 
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quainted  with  the  state  of  the  country  and  the  needs  of  its  people. 
It  was,  indeed,  continued  the  letter,  only  too  clear  that  the 
Empress  knew  nothing  of  the  feelings  with  which  the  Eussian 
people  regarded  the  intrigues  in  Court  circles.  If  she  did,  she 
would  renounce  her  political  designs,  cleanse  her  entourage  of 
hypocritical  courtiers,  and  devote  herself  to  the  activity  to  which 
her  })osition  destined  her,  and  which  was  most  calculated  to  bene¬ 
fit  Eussia  and  earn  her  the  love  of  the  nation.  The  letter  con¬ 
tained  no  reference  to  the  part  played  by  Rasputin  at  Court.  No 
copy  was  taken  of  it,  but  the  above  is  the  version  of  its  contents 
given  by  Prince  Vasilchikoff. 

On  receiving  this  appeal  the  Empress  flew  into  a  passion  and 
exclaimed  :  “That  is  not  the  first  letter  of  the  kind  I  have  received. 
This  sort  of  thing  must  be  put  a  stop  to,  and  we  must  take  the 
severest  measures.”  Just  at  that  time  the  Tsar  returned  to 
Tsarskoe  from  Headquarters,  and  the  matter  was  considered  at 
a  family  council,  at  which  the  Minister  of  the  Household  was 
j)resent.  Reix)rt  current  in  Court  society  at  Petrograd  credited 
Count  Fredericks  with  a  dignified  and  courageous  part  in  this 
discussion.  According  to  this  story,  the  Tsar’s  first  judgment 
was  that  both  the  VasilchikofIs  should  be  banished  to  Siberia, 
hut  the  Count  entered  a  vigorous  protest  and  thus  secured  a 
reduction  of  the  sentence.  It  was  even  said  that,  after  pointing 
out  that  Prince  Vasilchikoff,  at  any  rate,  could  not  be  charged, 
with  any  offence,  he  offered  himself  as  an  expiatory  sacrifice,  in 
case  the  Tsar  should  insist  on  venting  his  w'rath  on  an  innocent 
victim.  However  that  may  be,  three  days  after  the  letter  had 
been  sent  the  Prince  was  called  to  the  Ministry  of  the  Imperial 
Household,  and  told  that  his  wife  must  consider  herself  in  dis¬ 
grace,  and  retire  to  her  country  estate  till  her  indiscretion  had 
been  forgotten.  Count  Fredericks,  who  “was  obviously  em¬ 
barrassed  and  ill  at  ease,”  said  :  “You  must  understand  that,  as 
Minister  of  the  Court,  I  could  not  overlook  the  form  of  your  wife’s 
communication  to  the  Empress,  which  was  absolutely  incom¬ 
patible  with  etiquette  and  therefore  insulting.” 

T’he  Vasilchikoff  letter  had  an  interesting  sequel.  Knowledge 
of  the  affair  soon  got  about,  and  the  Prince  and  Princess  were 
inundated  wdth  messages  of  congratulation  and  sympathy.  A 
large  company  assembled  at  the  Tsarskoe  Station  to  bid  them 
farew'ell — the  Prince  at  once  decided  to  share  his  wife’s  exile  and 
resigned  his  seat  on  the  Imperial  Council — and  before  the  train 
left  those  present  pledged  themselves  to  memorialise  the  Empress 
in  the  sense  of  the  offending  letter.  A  petition  expressing  the 
Princess’s  ideas  was,  accordingly,  circulated  in  society,  where  it 
received  numerous'  signatures,  but  before  it  could  be  presented 
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the  death  of  Rasputin  flung  the  Court  camarilla  into  that  final 
delirium  in  whicli  it  lost  sight  of  all  considerations  of  reason  and 
prudence. 

That  was  one  case  in  which  the  lesson  of  the  times  was  forced 
upon  the  attention  of  Count  Fredericks  and  disregarded.  There 
was,  however,  another  in  which  the  writing  on  the  wall  was  even 
plainer  and  more  peremptory.  It  was  in  connection  with  the 
events  which  followed  the  killing  of  Gregory  Rasputin.  The  inner 
story  of  that  tragedy  has  yet  to  be  told,  for  the  actors  in  it  were 
mutually  pledged  to  secrecy,  and  they  have  not  yet  relieved  one 
another  of  the  oath.  But  much  we  already  know  on  very  sound 
evidence.  The  plot  was  hatched  on  board  the  hospital  train  of 
Vladimir  Puriskevitch,  the  Conservative  deputy  wdio  was  the  first 
to  denounce  Rasputin  by  name  from  the  tribune  of  the  Duma, 
and  among  the  conspirators  was  the  Grand  Duke  Dmitri  Pavl- 
ovitch,  the  favourite  first  cousin  of  the  Tsar.  The  witness  to  this 
is  his  father,  the  Grand  ])uke  Pavl  Alexandrovitch.  On  the  same 
authority  we  have  it  that  Dmitri  Pavlovitch  denied  on  oath 
to  both  father  and  mother  that  his  hands  “are  stained  with 
the  blood  of  the  contemptibh'  Rasputin.”  Nevertheless,  Dmitri 
I’avlovitch  was  one  of  the  victims  chosen  by  the  Court  to  expiate 
Rasputin’s  death. 

Pavl  Alexandrovitch  only  heard  of  the  death  of  Rasputin  two 
days  after  the  event.  He  was  then  at  the  Headquarters  Staff  at 
Homel,  and  hurried  back  to  Petrograd.  When  he  arrived  he  found 
that  his  son  was  already  under  domiciliary  arrest  in  his  palace  on 
the  Nevski  Pros}>ekt.  He  at  once  waited  upon  the  Tsar  and 
asked  him  :  “Why  has  my  Dmitri  been  arrested?”  The  Tsar 
answered  in  a  dry  and  indifferent  tone  ;  “For  the  murder  of  Ras¬ 
putin.”  Irritated  at  the  manner  of  this  reply,  the  Grand  Duke 
said  ;  “He  must  be  liberated  from  arrest  at  once.”  To  this  the 
Tsar  replied  :  “Good.  It  cannot  be  done  at  once,  but  I  will  write 
to-morrow.  For  the  present,  good-bye.”  On  the  following  day 
the  Grand  Duke  received  the  following  letter  ; — 

“  Deak  Fkienu  Pavi,, 

“To  my  rogret,  1  cannot  revoke  the  domiciliary  arrest  of  Dmitri  till 
the  preliminary  investigation  is  finished.  I  have  ordered  that  this  shall  l)e 
hurried  on,  and  also  that  Dmitri  shall  be  treated  with  consideration.  All 
this  is  painful  and  disagreeable,  but  who  is  to  blame  except  himself  if  he 
has  been  so  incautious  as  to  get  mixed  up  in  such  a  business?  I  pray  to 
God  that  Dmitri  may  come  out  of  it  in  honour  and  unstained. — Thy 
NiCOL-AI.” 

On  ])ecember  ‘23rd  (old  style)  Dmitri  Pavlovitch  telephoned  to 
his  father  that  General  Maximovitch  had  just  brought  him  an 
order  to  leave  at  once  for  the  army  in  Persia.  Pavl  Alexandro¬ 
vitch,  as  he  himself  narrates,  seized  his  foraging  cap  and  overcoat 
and  hurried  on  foot  to  the  Alexandrovski  Palace,  where  he  de- 
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manded  an  audience  of  the  Tsar.  A  lackey  brought  back  the 
message  ;  “Tell  him  that  I  have  no  time.  He  must  wait.”  The 
same  evening  Dmitri  Pavlovitch  was  dispatched  to  Persia.  Among 
those  who  accompanied  him  to  the  station  was  his  half-sister, 
Madame  Derfelden.  On  the  following  night,  returning  home 
from  a  Christmas  Eve  gathering  at  her  mother’s,  she  found  the 
house  in  possession  of  gendarmerie,  under  General  Popoff,  with  a 
search  warrant  signed  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Protopopoff, 
and  the  whole  place  was  ransacked  for  compromising  documents, 
even  the  floors  being  taken  up.  It  afterwards  appeared  that  the 
search  had  lieen  suggested  by  the  shade  of  Rasputin  at  a  spiritual¬ 
istic  seance  held  in  the  house  of  the  Minister  of  Justice,  Dobro- 
volski. 

The  Grand  Duke  Pavl  Alexandrovitcli  heard  of  this  on  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Christmas  J)ay,  and  again  went  to  the  Imperial  Palace.  Once 
more  the  Tsar  was  unapproachable,  but  he  obtained  an  interview 
with  tlie  Tsaritsa,  from  whom,  however,  he  got  little  satisfaction. 
An  hour  after  he  rejoined  his  family  a  messenger  brought  a  packet. 
It  was  a  gift  of  an  ikon  with  a  note  of  Christmas  congratulation 
from  the  Empress.  The  packet  was  opened  by  his  daughter, 
Maria  Pavlovna,  who  immediately  sent  back  the  following 
answer  :  — 

"Dlai!  Aunt, 

“It  is  iiece-ssary  to  be  polite  and  congratulate  even  us  on  the  festival, 
which  we  spent  very  sadly.  Papa  is  deeply  shaken  by  your  shocking  be¬ 
haviour  to  him.  We  cannot  call  your  action  anything  but  cruel. — Maiua." 

Aladame  Derfelden  had  been  under  domiciliary  arrest  since  the 
visit  of  General  Popoff,  but  two  days  after  Christmas  her  relatives 
induced  Protopopoff  to  receive  her.  We  have  only  hints  as  to  the 
character  of  their  interview.  The  Minister  of  the  Interior  made 
a  significant  remark.  He  said  :  “You  must  have  seen  a  sphinx, 
the  eyes  of  which  ga/e  into  the  distance.  You  look  at  it  and  it 
liypnotises  you.  Such  a  sphinx  was  the  ‘  staretz  ’  Rasputin.”  For 
the  rest,  he  seems  to  have  mixed  menace  wdth  cajolery.  Madame 
Derfelden  telephoned  to  her  mother  that  she  “hated  the  flatterer.” 
I’rotoiwpoff  told  the  Tsar  :  “A  pretty  woman  came  to  see  me  with 
the  charge  to  kill  me,  but  I  made  such  an  impression  upon  her 
that  we  parted  friends.  And  who  do  you  think  it  was?  Der¬ 
felden.”  The  Tsar  congratulated  Protopo])off‘  on  his  lucky  escape, 
and,  crossing  him  several  times,  said  :  “May  God  spare  your 
precious  life  that  you  may  be  of  further  benefit  to  the  country.” 

These  details,  so  trivial  and  yet  so  significant,  are  hardly 
credible,  but  they  are  vouched  for  by  the  Grand  J)uke  Pavl 
Alexandrovitcli  himself. 

All  the  efforts  of  the  nearest  relatives  of  Dmitri  Pavlovitch 
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having  proved  unavailing  to  save  him  from  banishment,  the 
assistance  of  other  members  of  the  Imperial  family  was  sought. 
Pavl  Alexandrovitch  com]X)sed  a  letter  in  which  the  Tsar  was 
begged  to  have  pity  on  the  exile’s  shaken  health ;  his  daughter 
Maria  took  it  to  Petrograd  to  obtain  the  signatures  of  the  Grand 
Dukes.  On  the  29th  of  the  Russian  December  the  letter  was  con¬ 
sidered  at  a  gathering  in  the  palace  of  the  late  Grand  Duke 
Vladimir  Alexandrovitch.  Nearly  all  the  Grand  Dukes  at  that 
time  in  the  capital  w'ere  present.  The  text  of  tlie  letter  was  care¬ 
fully  considered,  and  several  of  the  company  expressed  the  opinion 
that  its  terms  were  not  sufficiently  firm  and  vigorous.  In  the  end, 
however,  the  moderate  party  won  the  day.  Those  present  wrote 
their  signatures  in  the  order  of  their  ages,  and  the  letter  was  then 
sent  round  to  the  male  members  of  the  family  whom  circumstances 
had  prevented  from  attending.  Eventually  all  the  Grand  Dukes 
then  in  Petrograd,  seventeen  in  number,  put  their  names  to  the 
document.  The  text  has  been  supplied  by  the  Grand  Duke 
Nikolai  Michailovitch ,  and  is  as  follows  :  — 

“  Youu  Ma-iesty, 

“We,  whose  signatures  you  will  read  at  the  foot  of  this  letter, 
earnestly  and  urgently  beg  you  to  modify  your  severe  decision  with  reganl 
to  the  fate  of  Dmitri  Pavlovitch.  We  know  that  he  is  physically  ill  and 
mentally  deeply  shaken  and  depressed.  You,  his  guardian  and  chief  bene¬ 
factor,  know  how  deep  was  the  love  to  you  and  our  country  which  always 
filled  his  heart.  We  entreat  your  Majesty,  in  view  of  the  youth  of  the 
Grand  Duke  and  the  real  weakness  of  his  health,  to  allow  him  to  remain 
either  at  Ousoff  (Dmitri  Pavlovitch ’s  country  estate)  or  at  Vilensk. 

“  It  must  be  known  to  your  Majesty  in  what  difl&cult  circumstances  our 
troops  in  Persia  are  placed,  in  view  of  the  lack  of  quarters,  the  prevalence  of 
epidemics,  and  so  on.  Residence  there  will  be  for  the  Grand  Duke  the 
equivalent  of  complete  ruin,  and  your  Majesty’s  heart  will  feel  regret  for 
the  youth  whom  you  loved,  who  from  childhood  had  the  happiness  to  be 
much  in  your  presence,  and  to  whom  you  have  always  been  as  a  kind  father. 

“  May  God  inspire  your  Majesty  to  alter  your  decision  and  to  let  mercy 
take  the  place  of  anger.” 

The  answer  to  this  appeal  came  on  the  following  day.  It  was 
as  follows  :  — 

“  No  one  has  the  right  to  concern  himself  for  murderers.  I  know  that  the 
consciences  of  many  are  troubling  them,  as  Dmitri  Pavlovitch  was  not  the 
only  one  in  this  affair.  I  am  surprised  that  you  appeal  to  me. — Nikolai.” 

In  the  meanwhile  the  Grand  Duke  Nikolai  Michailovitch — the 
same  who,  in  November  last,  protested  in  the  most  outspoken 
and  vigorous  manner,  in  a  letter  which  he  read  to  the  Tsar  against 
the  way  in  which  Russia  was  being  ruled  and  the  pernicious  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Tsaritsa  on  the  Government  policy — had  also  been 
banished,  though  only  to  his  estate.  It  was  clear  that  words  w’ould 
effect  noticing  unless  they  were  backed  up  by  deeds,  and  the 
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Grand  Dukes  decided  to  give  emphasis  to  their  remonstrances 
by  absenting  themselves  from  the  great  New  Year  Court  which 
was  always  held  on  January  1st  at  the  Tsar’s  palace.  This  de¬ 
cision  w’as  taken  on  tlie  last  day  of  the  Eussian  year.  The  same 
day  Count  Fredericks  came  up  from  Tsarskoe  Selo  and  implored 
the  Grand  Dukes  to  abandon  the  idea  of  demonstrating  before  the 
entire  Court  the  acute  dissension  w^hich  had  broken  out  in  the 
Imperial  family.  According  to  statements  in  the  Russian  Press, 
he  pleaded  his  cause  very  frankly,  admitting  that  the  proposed 
demonstration  would  only  hasten  a  catastrophe  which  had  been 
rendered  inevitable  by  the  “situation  created  by  Rasputin  and 
liis  clique.”  In  the  end  his  pleas  prevailed,  and  the  Grand  Dukes 
appeared  as  usual  at  the  New  Year  Court. 

Count  Fredericks  is  reported  to  have  said  that  even  then  the 
final  crash  was  inevitable.  In  one  sense,  no  doubt,  that  is  true. 
I'ltere  was,  how^ever,  still  a  chance  of  saving  the  throne  by  prompt 
and  generous  concessions,  but  instead  of  attempting  to  conciliate 
the  nation,  the  Tsar’s  advisers  heaped  one  provocation  on  another 
till  the  actual  denouement  became  inevitable  indeed. 

E.  H.  Wilcox. 


ITALY’S  WINTER  CAMPAIGN. 


The  position  on  the  Italian  Front  is  unquestionably  very  dilTerent 
at  the  present  moment  from  what  it  was  twelve  months  ago.  It 
can  safely  be  asserted  that  to-day  the  initiative  of  action  is 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Italians.  This  gi’atifying  condition 
of  affairs  has  been  brought  about  by  the  genius  and  resource  of 
General  Cadorna,  backed  up  by  the  steadiness  and  moral  of  his 
troops.  Time  combined  with  the  indisputable  advantages  of 
geographical  position  were  so  completely  in  favour  of  the  Austrians 
at  the  outset  that  it  is  little  less  than  amazing  how  the  chances 
that  these  initial  advantages  presented  were  so  persistently  neg¬ 
lected  or  overlooked  by  the  Austrians.  No  better  example  of 
jdaying  into  the  hands  of  one’s  adversary  could  be  conceived. 
When  in  after  years  it  will  be  possible  to  make  a  comprehensive 
study  of  the  tactics  of  the  various  phases  of  the  world-war  and 
estimate  them  in  their  right  perspective,  it  will  be  recognised 
more  fully  than  it  is  now  how  bold  and  hazardous  was  Italy’s 
intervention  in  the  European  War,  and  how  successfully  the 
Italian  Army  overcame  difficulties,  the  very  least  of  which,  if  it 
had  not  been  skilfully  handled,  might  easily  have  spelt  disaster 
for  the  nation  and  have  counteracted  the  immense  efforts  of  Great 
Britain  and  France. 

There  appears  to  he  a  pretty  general  impression  that  the  coming 
months  will  be  of  fateful  import  for  Italy.  Persistent  rumours 
have  lately  been  current  in  usually  well-informed  circles  that  we 
are  on  the  eve  of  big  events.  One  learns  from  the  Italian  Press 
that  all  through  the  wunter  months,  in  spite  of  the  comparative 
quiescence  and  the  extremely  meagre  character  of  the  official 
communiques,  not  a  day  has  been  lost  or  a  single  retrograde 
movement  made. 

All  who  have  followed  the  Italian  operations  with  intelligent  care 
will  have  noted  that  the  tactics  of  General  Cadorna  have  been  char¬ 
acterised  by  their  unexpectedness  and  daring,  and  that  when  he  is 
apparently  doing  nothing  of  importance  it  is  certain  he  is  preparing 
some  roup  and  only  waiting  a  favourable  opportunity  to  develop  it. 
The  doings  on  the  Italian  Front  have  always  been  more  or  less 
cloaked  in  a  sort  of  mystery,  and  during  the  past  six  months  more 
so  even  than  usually — whether  due  to  the  strictness  of  the  censor¬ 
ship  or  disinclination  on  the  part  of  the  High  Command  for  pub¬ 
licity  it  is  obviously  difficult  to  determine ;  but  it  must  be  conceded 
that  this  secretiveness  has  its  advantages  as  well ;  it  has  the  element 
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of  surprise  to  strengthen  it,  and  gives  no  opportunity  for  hap¬ 
hazard,  inconsequent  discussion  beforehand  of  probable  pros  and 
cons.  The  veil  is  now  lifted,  and  one  learns  with  amazement  of 
the  remarkable  achievement  of  the  Italians  during  the  winter  in 
preparation  for  the  coming  summer  offensiK^e. 

For  the  past  four  months  aggressive  defensive  works  of 
immense  importance,  which  will  necessarily  have  a  cogent  bearing 
Qii  the  impending  operations  of  General  Cadorna,  have  been  in 
process  of  construction  in  certain  sectors  of  the  front  where  the 
Austrians  possessed  initial  strategic  and  natural  advantages.  In 
-  the  Trentino,  which  has  always  been  regarded  as  the  northern 
gateway  of  Italy,  the  scheme  of  defence  has  been  so  perfectly 
carried  out  that  it  is  absolutely  without  a  parallel  on  any  of  the 
other  fronts,  and  is  only  comparable,  so  it  is  said,  with  Hinden- 
burg’s  much-vaunted  Siegfried  line.  From  the  moment  that  it 
was  first  bruited  that  Germany  wms  coming  to  the  assistance  of 
Austria  this  year  the  works  were  commenced,  and  have  been 
carried  on  at  high  pressure  and  with  feverish  haste  ever  since, 
with  the  result  that  in  four  months  one  of  the  biggest  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  war  has  been  accomplished.  The  project  was  for 
military  science  to  make  up  for  the  failings  of  Nature,  and  to 
construct  so  powerful  a  line  of  mobile  defen.sive  works  that  to 
make  any  attack  on  it  with  the  slightest  hope  of  success  would 
necessitate  the  employment  of  at  least  an  army  corps,  backed  up 
by  the  heaviest  artillery,  whilst  its  defence  would  only  require  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  troops.  The  genius  of  General 
I’adorna,  combined  with  the  ardour  and  skill  of  the  Italian 
engineers,  evolved  an  organisation  which  wmuld  carry  out  this 
plan  of  campaign,  and  during  the  whole  of  the  winter  three- 
quarters  of  the  Italian  Army  has  been  occupied  in  its  construc¬ 
tion  ;  w'hilst  at  the  same  time  a  widespread  tactical  activity  has 
been  rigorously  maintained  in  this  region  in  order  to  prevent  the 
Austrians  from  making  any  modification  of  their  own  line  whilst 
it  was  proceeding.  In  addition  to  the  combatant  troops  employed 
on  the  work,  a  veritable  army  of  civilian  w'orkmen  was  enrolled  ; 
labourers  old  and  young  of  the  military  classes  not  yet  called  up 
were  brought  from  all  over  the  country,  and  have  worked  through¬ 
out  the  winter  under  conditions  that  w'ould  have  sapped  the  spirit 
of  most  men,  with  a  patriotic  zeal  and  a  contempt  for  ever-present 
danger  that  have  in  no  small  measure  contributed  to  the  success¬ 
ful  achievement  of  the  vast  enterprise.  It  was  the  call  to  arms 
of  a  nation,  and  the  res}K)nse  has  been  admirable. 

Since  the  Chinese  built  their  great  Wall,  no  greater  defensive 
organisation  has  been  undertaken  than  this  which  the  Italians 
have  now  completed.  It  is  no  mere  chain  of  positions  and  block- 
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houses,  such  as  already  existed  on  the  Austrian  side  of  the 
frontier,  but  one  continuous  rampart  of  fortifications  running  for 
miles  through  this  wild  and  desolate  region,  across  wooded 
ravines,  mountain  torrents,  and  over  snow-clad  peaks,  forming 
an  immensely  strong  barrier  against  the  menace  of  invasion  in 
this  sector,  which  has  always  been  recognised  as  the  strategically 
weakest  link  of  the  Italian  Front.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  war 
the  trenches  on  the  Western  Front  will  doubtless  disappear  as 
civilisation  gradually  returns  to  the  land  ;  but  here,  in  these  soli¬ 
tudes  of  the  Alps,  this  colossal  military  achievement  will  remain 
for  all  time  as  an  imperishable  record  of  the  immense  efiort  of  • 
Italy  in  the  great  war.  The  magnitude  of  the  task  will  be  better  ' 
gauged  when  it  is  explained  that  in  many  places  actual  mining 
o})erations  had  to  be  carried  out  owing  to  the  iron-bound  nature 
of  the  ground  and  the  peculiarity  of  the  rock  formation.  Powerful 
electric  drills  were  installed  and  were  at  work  incessantly.  Night  • 
and  day  there  was  no  cessation  of  the  effort  to  get  the  under¬ 
taking  completed  before  the  snow  disappt'ared  and  active  niilitarv 
operations  could  be  resumed.  Undeterred  by  all  obstacles — most 
of  which  at  first  appeared  insui'inoimtable — the  engineers  })uslu'd 
on,  tunnelling  when  necessary  the  very  summits  of  mountains  in 
places  7,000  feet  high  ;  excavating  immense  dug-outs,  each  capable 
of  giving  shelter  to  a  battalion  at  a  pinch;  making  new  roads; 
laying  light  railways  and  aerial  cable  lines  to  bring  u[)  heavy 
artillery  and  ammunition,  of  which  a  huge  supply  is  now  in 
reserve  ;  and  miles  of  communication  trenches.  Everything,  in 
fact,  that  modern  military  prescience  can  devise  has  been  carried 
out  so  completely  that  Italy  can  quite  justifiably  feel  that  she  has 
efiectually  barred  and  bolted  her  northern  door.  What  this  means 
will  be  realised  if  the  Austrians  attempt  another  such  thrust 
towards  the  Veneto  Plain  as  was  so  near  being  a  success  last 
year.  As  ma*y  be  imagined,  an  undertaking  of  such  magnitude 
in  the  fastnesses  of  the  Alps  in  mid-winter  could  only  be  accom¬ 
plished  at  enormous  peril ;  and  one  is  not  surprised,  therefore,  to 
learn  that  in  this  fight  with  Nature  in  her  grimmest  mood  the 
toll  of  life  has  been  as  heavy  almost  as  on  a  battlefield. 

The  winter  of  1916-17  will  always  be  remembered  in  the  Alps 
— where  Arctic  conditions  are  the  rule,  not  the  exception — as  one 
of  the  most  severe  within  the  memory  of  man  ;  the  thermometer 
at  some  of  the  altitudes  where  operations  were  in  progress 
recorded  at  times  as  much  as  28°  below  zero.  The  snowfall  has 
never  been  heavier ;  what  this  means  will  be  the  more  easily 
realised  when  one  learns  that  in  some  places  the  depth  actually 
exceeded  30  feet  (10  metres).  Avalanches  were  of  daily  occur¬ 
rence.  December  13th,  1916,  one  learns,  was  signalised  by  over 
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a  hundred  of  these  tremendous  snowslides ;  and  it  is  stated  that 
in  one  place  more  than  two  million  cubic  feet  of  snow  were  dis¬ 
placed,  whilst  it  was  computed  that  on  Monte  Baldo  and  in  the 
adjoining  region  quite  nine  million  cubic  feet  were  dislodged. 
Telegraphic  communication,  entrenchments,  barbed-wire  en¬ 
tanglements,  and  other  works  were  constantly  being  obliterated, 
which  added  enormously  to  the  labour  of  construction.  It  may 
be  of  interest  to  mention  that  it  is  announced  that  throughout 
the  winter  the  Alpine  Club  rendered  the  greatest  possible  assist¬ 
ance,  its  unique  knowledge  and  experience  having  been  of  immense 
value  on  many  occasions. 

Not  the  least  of  the  difficulties  that  had  to  be  contended  with, 
and  which  was  also  successfully  tackled,  was  the  question  of 
sheltering  the  constantly  increasing  army  of  troops  and  labourers, 
owing  to  the  very  limited  number  of  winter  cantonments  already 
in  existence  in  this  region.  In  the  most  advanced  working  posi¬ 
tions  caves  and  dug-outs  were  adapted,  but  farther  in  the  rear 
more  suitable  quarters  were  gradually  built.  In  a  comparatively 
short  time  what  was  only  a  few  months  previously  a  desolate, 
uninhabited  area  was  transformed  into  a  vast  military  colony ,  with 
veritable  townships  of  wooden  buildings,  each  with  sleeping 
accommodation,  baths,  washhouses  and  disinfecting -tanks,  all 
well  heated  and  lighted  by  electricity,  with  fire-stations  and  post- 
offices,  whilst  protection  against  snowslides  was  amply  carried  out 
everywhere.  In  these  villages  the  men  in  turn  took  well-earned 
rest  and  quietude  after  the  trying  and  perilous  work  up  at  the 
positions.  Perhaps,  however,  the  most  remarkable  achievement 
was  that  of  bringing  up  the  enormous  amount  of  daily  supplies 
necessary  for  such  a  iwpulation,  together  with  the  military 
materiel.  This  necessitated  the  development  of  a  sjsecially 
organised  railway  system  and  the  laying  of  hundreds  of  miles  of 
track  and  sidings,  building  stations,  goods-sheds,  and  all  necessary 
equipment,  and  connecting  up  with  the  big  main  lines.  The 
difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  carrying  out  even  this  portion  of  the 
operation  in  a  mountainous  region  and  during  the  winter  months 
one  is  left  to  imagine,  as  official  records  are  not,  as  a  rule,  given 
to  pictorial  description. 

From  all  this,  however,  it  will  be  gathered  that  nothing  which 
could  in  any  way  serve  to  counterbalance  the  initial  strategic 
supremacy  [assessed  by  the  Austrians  on  the  Trentino  Front  has 
been  left  undone.  If  the  Italians  do  nothing  more  than  hold  on 
here  whilst  ))rosecuting  a  vigorous  offensive  elsewhere,  it  will  be 
an  important  step  towards  success.  A  glance  at  the  map  will  at 
once  prove  this.  The  Italian  Front  here  is  somewhat  peculiarly 
placed;  it  extends  along  the  summits  of  a  series  of  mountains, 
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beyond  which,  on  an  immense  tableland,  arc  the  enemy's  posi¬ 
tions.  The  Italians  are  therefore  established,  as  it  were,  in  an 
elevated  fortification,  from  which,  if  they  are  forced  to  with¬ 
draw,  they  have  no  option  but  to  re'treat  to  the  plain  below.  If 
the  Austrians  are  driven  from  this,  their  first  line,  they  can  retire 
to  other  positions  in  their  rear,  in  which  they  would  hold  the  same 
topographic  and  strategic  advantages  as  previously.  As  is  now 
well  known,  the  principal  weakness  of  the  Italian  line  here  has 
always  been  that  its  sole  point  tVappui  is  the  chain  of  mountains 
which  forms  the  last  strategic  barrier  against  an  invasion  of  the 
Lombardo-Veneto  Plain.  The  iinjxn’tance,  therefore,  of  holding 
on  here — coutc  que  coute — is  incontrovertible,  and  is  well  recog¬ 
nised  in  Italy.  If  the  Austrians  succeeded  in  forcing  this  barrier 
the  w'hole  of  the  vast  valley  of  the  Po  would  practically  lie  at 
their  mercy,  and  with  it  the  most  imfiortant  arteries  of  com¬ 
munication  of  Western  Italy  ;  in  addition  to  which  the  position 
of  the  Italian  Army  operating  on  the  Eastern  Pront  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Trieste  would  be  absolutely  untenable. 

The  Austrian  thrust  of  last  year,  which  was  within  an  ace  of 
being  successful,  had  this  object  in  view.  The  lightning-like 
counter-attack  of  General  Cadorna  undoubtedly  saved  Italy  from 
the  horrors  of  invasion,  and  worse  probably,  if  that  be  possible. 
But  the  Austrians,  though  checked,  were  evidently  not  sufficiently 
beaten  to  relinquish  hope  of  succeeding  on  some  other  occasion. 
The  experience  of  last  year  has  convinced  them,  so  it  is  said,  that 
with  an  army  of  40  divisions,  backed  up  by  heavy  artillery,  they 
would  have  succeeded  in  their  coup  on  the  Trentino  Front ;  and 
since  an  offensive  against  Italy  is  considered  of  vital  importance  at 
the  present  moment,  in  consequence  of  the  new  situation  in  Pussia, 
everything  points  to  the  probability  of  another  attempt  being 
made  to  break  through  in  the  near  future. 

Whether  the  attempt  to  invade  Italy  will  be  made  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  previous  one  is  somewdiat  doubtful.  Meanwhile, 
the  initiative  is  incontestably  in  the  hands  of  General  Cadorna. 
The  increasing  severity  of  the  artillery  tire  along  the  whole  of 
this  secto'r  of  the  front,  referred  to  in  all  the  recent  communiques, 
appears  to  be  rather  in  the  nature  of  sparring  for  an  opening  on 
the  part  of  the  Italian  General  than  any  indication  of  hesitancy 
— and  it  is  the  unexpected  that  will  be  most  likely  to  happen,  as 
always.  The  success  of  the  Anglo-French  push  has  unmistakably 
altered  the  aspect  of  affairs  on  this  front,  and  the  conditions  that 
obtained  last  year  are  not  likely  ever  to  recur.  It  was  well  known 
at  the  Italian  Headquarters  for  some  time  past  that  the  projected 
Austrian  offensive  this  summer  was  to  he  solidly  hacked  up  hv 
German  forces.  It  is  now  no  longer  a  secret  that  Bavarian 
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infantry  divisions  have  been  concentrating  for  the  past  two  months 
in  the  Innsbruck  sector,  w^hich  is  the  vital  centre  of  the  offensive 
and  defensive  organisation  of  the  Austrians  in  tlie  Trentino  and 
the  hub  of  their  railway  system  there ;  whilst  round  Trent  an 
immense  amount  of  German  heavy  artillery  has  been  accumulated 
under  the  direction  of  specially  dei)uted  German  ordnance  experts. 

The  magnitude  of  the  Entente  olfonsive  on  the  Western  Front 
has  in  all  probability  checked  fur  the  time  being  the  possibility 
of  Germany  helping  Austi’ia  on  a  large  scale  in  the  big  thrust 
that  is  expected  to  be  started  as  soon  as  the  winter  snow  dis¬ 
appears  from  the  mountains  and  the  passes  and  operations  are 
again  practicable  in  the  Trentino.  The  projected  Austrian  oflen- 
sive,  therefore,  if  it  materialises,  will  be  limited  to  Austrian  troops, 
with  the  exception  probably  of  the  heavy  artillery  at  present  con¬ 
centrated  round  Trent,  which  will  no  doubt  remain  with  the 
Austrians,  and  is  likely  to  be  all  the  assistance  Germany  will  be 
able  to  give  to  her  hard-pressed  ally  for  some  time. 

The  present  unsettled  conditions  in  Kussia  enable  the  Austrians 
to  {u'otect  their  Eastern  Front  with  a  comparatively  attenuated 
defensive  line,  so  that  it  is  conjectured  that  an  offensive  this 
summer  in  the  Trentino  would  be  carried  out  with  a  force  com- 
fxDsed  of  ‘20  to  25  divisions — that  is  to  say,  roughly  between 
100,000  and  500,000  men  ;  about  the  same  number  as  the  Germans 
put  against  Verdun  in  their  attack  of  last  year.  Information, 
considered  trustworthy,  has  been  received  to  the  effect  that  the 
concentration  of  this  army  has  already  commenced,  and  that  it  is 
expected  that  all  will  be  in  readiness  by  the  end  of  this  month 
or  earlv  in  June. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  most  competent  military  authorities  in 
Italy  this  impending  thrust  is  mathematically  doomed  to  failure, 
and,  judging  from  what  I  myself  saw  of  the  marvellous  organisa¬ 
tion  of  the  Italian  Army,  I  feel  that  there  is  not  the  slightest 
cause  for  anxiety  as  to  the  result.  The  Austrians  missed  their 
chance  last  year;  it  will  never  present  itself  again.  The  colossal 
defensive  work  accomplished  by  the  Italians  during  the  winter, 
and  which  I  have  just  described,  is  in  itself  an  absolute  guarantee 
of  security.  Apart  from  this,  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the 
Italian  Army  has  now  two  million  first-line  troops  in  the  field, 
whose  moral  is  above  all  question  and  who  are  bursting  with 
eagerness  for  action  after  the  six  months  of  preparation  and 
comparative  inactivity  in  the  snows  of  the  .Vlps.  Added  to  which 
there  is  said  to  be  now  a  sufficient  reserve  of  guns  and  ammunition 
against  all  eventualities. 

It  will  therefore  Ix'  understood  with  what  complete  ecjuanimiiy 
the  reported  imminent  Austrian  ofl'ensive  is  regarded.  If  last  year 
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the  attempt  to  invade  Italy  failed,  backed  up  though  it  was  by  a 
preponderance  of  guns  and  advantage  of  position,  what  chance, 
it  is  reasoned,  would  it  have  this  year  now  that  the  Italian  condi¬ 
tions  are  equal  to  those  of  Austria,  and  in  many  important  places 
far  superior  to  what  they  were  twelve  months  ago.  The  enormous 
strength  of  the  line  of  defence  in  the  Trentino,  apart  from  the 
confidence  it  inspires,  enables  the  Italians  to  withdraw  a  great 
part  of  their  forces  from  here  and  make  use  of  them  on  the  C adore 
and  Isonzo  Fronts.  General  Cadorna,  whose  genius  for  strategic 
offensive-defence  has  never  failed  him  so  far,  will  now  be  able 
to  use  the  army  that  has  been  working  all  the  winter  on  the 
construction  of  the  fortified  line,  not  only  to  resist  any  xVustriau 
offensive,  however  strong,  but  for  active  aggressive  operations  in 
this  direction ;  whilst  big  reserves  will  help  him  to  go  ahead  with 
the  capture  of  Trieste. 

It  must  not  be  inferred,  however,  from  the  stress  I  have  hiid 
on  the  extensive  preparations  in  the  Trentino  sector  that  the 
winter  months  in  the  other  sections  have  been  allowed  to  go  by 
quietly.  The  communiques,  brief  and  ambiguous  as  they  have 
mostly  been,  have,  nevertheless,  indicated  that  not  a  week  has 
passed  without  aggressive  activity  somewhere  along  the  line,  and 
with  almost  continuous  success  for  the  Italians — generally  of  a 
minor  character,  it  is  true,  but  indicative  of  progress,  nevertheless. 
This  activity  has  necessarily  been  more  marked  in  the  sectors 
less  affected  by  the  rigours  of  the  winter,  principally  in  what  is 
known  as  the  front  of  the  Julian  Alps,  in  the  vicinity  of  Gorizia, 
and  on  the  eastern  side  of  Friuli.  Although  there  are  several 
lofty  groups  of  peaks — as,  for  instance,  Terglou,  Jof  di  Montasio, 
and  Kellerwand — averaging  over  9,000  feet,  the  greater  part  of 
the  region  is  an  undulating  tableland  seldom  rising  more  than 
2,000  feet  above  sea-level,  and  to  which  by  no  stretch  of  the 
imagination  is  the  term  “  Alps  ”  applicable ;  nor  can  they  be 
spoken  of  as  a  mountain  chain.  Here  the  climate  is  somewhat 
less  rigorous  than  at  the  higher  altitudes,  and  it  has  therefore 
been  possible  to  carry  out  a  continuity  of  operations,  with  the 
object  of  constantly  harassing  the  Austrians  and  keeping  them 
in  a  state  of  nervous  apprehension  all  the  time.  On  the  desolate 
wind-swept  waste  of  the  Carso  especially  not  a  day  has  passed 
without  some  stirring  episode  being  recorded,  and  as  a  result  of 
continual  raids  by  night  and  by  day  quite  an  appreciable  advance 
has  been  achieved.  But  the  Carso  presents  a  terrific  natural 
barrier  to  any  rapid  advance,  and  during  the  winter  months  more 
especially  ;  so  it  is  not  surprising  to  learn  that  progress  is  reckoned 
practically  by  yards  a  week. 

Gorizia,  I  learn,  is  gradually  assuming  a  somewhat  more  normal 
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aspect,  though  the  population  is  still  mainly  military,  most  of  the 
inhabitants  having  availed  themselves  of  any  opportunity  that  pre¬ 
sented  to  get  away.  As  it  appears  that  the  Austrians  are  still  able 
to  bombard  the  city,  and  their  aviators  are  constantly  dropping 
bombs  upon  it,  this  anxiety  is  intelligible.  That  the  Austrians  are 
still  in  considerable  strength  within  a  few  miles  of  the  place,  and 
still  have  hopes  of  recapturing  it,  is  evidenced  by  the  numerous 
attacks  they  have  launched  on  the  Italian  positions  round  it  during 
the  past  four  months.  All  these  attacks  failed,  but  on  several 
occasions  |X)rtioDS  of  Italian  trenches  were  momentarily  lost,  as 
the  Italian  communiques  frankly  admitted,  though  they  were 
retaken  by  counter-attacks.  It  is  necessary  to  mention  this  as  it 
proves  that  the  rumours  of  Austrian  “tiredness”  are  much  exag¬ 
gerated,  and  that  any  relaxation  in  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the 
Italians  during  the  winter  might  conceivably  have  jeopardised 
their  tenure  of  the  city.  The  next  successful  olfensive  of  General 
Cadorna  in  this  direction  wull  doubtless  relieve  the  pressure  by 
forcing  the  Austrian  Commander-in-Chief  to  readjust  the  whole 
of  his  line  along  the  Julian  Front. 

lu  spite  of  the  terrible  “bora”  which  blows  across  the  Carso 
almost  without  cessation  during  the  winter  months,  the  Italian 
aviators  have  accomplished  some  wonderful  feats,  and  proved 
themselves  more  than  a  match  for  their  adversaries,  whilst  the 
Italian  dirigibles  have  also  done  useful  destructive  work. 

Everything  therefore  proves  that  our  gallant  Allies  have  lost  no 
time  since  the  close  of  inuxu’tant  operations  at  the  end  of  the 
autumn.  Prophesying  is  but  a  thankless  task,  and  I  seldom 
venture  to  attempt  it,  but  in  this  particular  instance  I  feel  that 
it  is  pretty  safe  to  prognosticate  that  during  this  summer  the 
Italian  Army  will  score  a  double  victory  which  will  go  a  long  way 
towards  sealing  the  fate  of  the  Dual  Monarchy.  On  the  Trentino 
Front  the  Austrian  offensive,  if  there  should  be  one,  will  certainly 
be  repulsed,  and  at  tl;e  same  time  there  will  be  a  triumphant 
Italian  advance  across  the  Carso  to  Trieste.  All  the  preparations 
are  being  carried  on  without  a  moment’s  respite,  and  with  an 
enthusiasm  and  activity  which  must  be  very  seriously  engrossing 
the  attention  of  the  Austrian  High  Command.  The  apparent 
tranquillity  that  has  reigned  up  till  now,  and  during  the  whole 
winter  on  the  Italian  Front,  has  undoubtedly  masked  a  formidable 
strategic  programme  of  General  Cadorna,  which  he  will  proceed 
to  develop  in  the  near  future  at  the  most  useful  moment  for  the 
Allies. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  mention  here  that  General  Cadorna  has 
always  been  of  opinion  that  one.  of  the  deciding  factors  of  the 
war  will  be  the  defeat  of  Austria  by  Italy.  The  day  that  tlie 
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Austrian  Army  is  soundly  beaten  on  the  Italian  Front,  its  defeat 
will  inevitably  react  on  the  entire  Balkanic  situation,  and  in  all 
probability  hasten  a  separate  peace  with  Austria,  together  with 
her  Eastern  allies,  and  with  it  obviously  the  isolation  of  Germany. 
It  has  been  advanced  that  the  defeat  of  Austria  would  conceivably 
pull  down  her  greater  ally  also ;  of  this,  however,  there  is  no  indi¬ 
cation  at  present,  but  there  appears  no  doubt  that  results  of  the 
most  cogent  bearing  on  the  ultimate  issue  of  the  war  would 
probably  follow  a  favourable  development  of  the  military  situation 
on  the  Italian  Front.  It  is  tor  this  reason  that  the  outcome  of 
General  Cadorna’s  winter  preparations  will  be  awaited  with  the 
utmost  solicitude. 

What  is  hoped  for  is  a  victory,  or  series  of  victories  which  will 
force  the  Austrians  to  recognise  that  they  are  outmatched,  oul- 
generalled,  and  practically  incapable  of  further  serious  resistance. 
This,  of  course,  is  a  tall  order ;  but  unless  it  is  a  fait  accompli  the 
remarkable  recuperative  power  of  the  Austrian  Army,  which  has 
admittedly  been  one  of  the  principal  surprises  of  the  whole  war, 
has  to  be  reckoned  with,  and  Italy  will  have  to  reconcile  herself 
to  facing  yet  another  wdnter  campaign — that  is,  of  course,  pro¬ 
vided  the  'issue  of  the  war  is  not  already  decided  on  the  Western 
Front. 

Meanwhile,  the  ap^xiintment  of  General  Konrad  Von  Hoetzen- 
dorf,  the  Hindenburg  of  Austria,  and  one  of  the  most  implacable  of 
Italy’s  enemies,  to  the  supreme  command,  is  a  sure  indication  that 
Cadorna  will  need  all  his  daring  and  strategic  soundness  in  the 
operations  that  are  impending,  if  he  is  to  achieve  a  decisive  result 
this  summer.-  To  Von  Hoetzendorf  was  attributed  the  inception 
of  the  plan  of  campaign  for  the  invasion  of  Italy  last  year ;  and 
it  is  well  known  that  this  scheme  has  always  been  uppermost  in 
his  mind.  Whether  he  still  clings  to  it  in  view  of  the  altered 
conditions  brought  about  by  the  fall  of  Gorizia  and  the  winter 
campaign  of  Cadorna  in  the  Trentino  and  on  the  Carso,  the  future 
alone  will  disclose. 

To  my  mind,  the  happenings  of  the  next  four  months  on  the 
Italian  Front  will  exercise  a  very  important  influence  on  the 
whole  course  of  the  war ;  and  when  Trieste  falls,  as  it  doubtless 
will  in  the  near  future,  events  fraught  with  the  utmost  conse¬ 
quence  for  the  Quadruple  Entente  will  be  imminent. 

Julius  M.  Price. 

War-artist  Correspondent  of  the  “  Uhisiratcd 
London  Xcirs." 

Author  of  “Six  Months  on  the  Italian  Front." 
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Thinkers  and  writers  are  fond  of  tracing  great  events  to  their 
ultimate  source.  Some  have  told  us  that  William  II.  began  the 
present  war  in  the  desire  to  emulate  Louis  XIV.  or  Napoleon  I., 
and  have  drawn  laborious  parallels  between  the  character  of  these 
French  rulers  and  the  German  Emperor.  Some  have  blamed  for 
the  war  men  like  Clausewitz,  Nietzsche,  Treitschke,  Bernhardi, 
and  the  German  professors  in  general  whose  aggressive  teachings 
have  undoubtedly  greatly  inflamed  public  opinion.  The  policy  of 
nations  and  of  po^verful  rulers  is  influenced  partly  by  precedents, 
partly  by  certain  doctrines.  The  precedents  w^ere  furnished  to  the 
German  Government  and  people  not  by  the  great  rulers  of  France, 
but  by  the  most  successful  Prussian  sovereigns,  by  Frederick 
William,  the  Great  Elector,  and  by  Frederick  the  Great.  The 
German  philosophers  of  war  have  merely  provided  a  scientific 
cloak  for  these  men  and  have  extolled  their  ambition,  brutality, 
faithlessness,  and  treachery  as  virtues,  and  have  embodied  them 
in  a  system.  The  German  professors  and  writers  have  been 
commentators,  not  originators.  If  we  wish  to  discover  the  doc¬ 
trinal  source  of  German  unscrupulousness,  ruthlessness,  and  bar¬ 
barity,  w’e  must  go  back  four  centuries  to  the  time  of  Machiavelli, 
for  the  great  Florentine  is  undoubtedly  the  father  of  Prusso- 
German  statecraft.  ]Machiavelli’s  works  have  been  widely  read  by 
German  rulers  and  statesmen,  and  by  the  German  people.  They 
have  been  commented  uixm  by  Bollmann,  Buhle,  Ebeling,  Ellinger, 
Fehr,  Fester,  Feuerlein,  Fichte,  Frederick  the  Great,  Gaspary, 
Gervinus,  Hinrichs,  Kemmerich,  Knies,  Leo,  Macun,  von  Mohl, 
Mundt,  Plato,  Ranke,  Rathrnann,  Reumont,  Treitschke,  Thudi- 
chum,  Twesten,  Vorlander,  Weizel,  Wolff,  Zimmermann,  and 
many  others,  and  most  of  the  authors  mentioned  have  praised 
Machiavelli ’s  doctrines.  Ranke,  and  especially  Treitschke,  the 
most  influential  German  historians,  were  warm  admirers  of  the 
author  of  The  Prince,  while  Frederick  the  Great  proved  himself 
an  apt  disciple  of  Machiavelli  by  publishing  his  celebrated  Anti- 
Mnchiavel  a  few  weeks  before  attacking  unsuspecting  Austria  and 
robbing  her  of  Silesia.  The  activity  of  Prusso-Germany’s  rulers 
from  the  time  of  the  Great  Elector  to  the  present  day  in  internal 
and  external  affairs  follows  Machiavelli’s  teachings  in  eveay 
particular,  and  the  resemblance  is  too  great  to  be  merely 
accidental. 

To  Machiavelli  conquest  seemed  the  natural  occupation  of  the 
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sovereign.  He  judged  rulers  by  their  success  or  by  their  failure. 
He  wrote  in  the  third  chapter  of  The  Prince  : — 

“  Nothing  is  so  natural  or  so  common  as  the  thirst  for  conquest,  and 
wlien  men  can  satisfy  it,  they  deserve  rather  praise  than  censure.  But 
when  they  are  not  equal  to  the  enterprise  they  undertake,  disgrace  is  the 
inevitable  consequence.” 

In  Chapter  XXIV.  of  the  same  book  we  read  :  — 

”  A  prince  who  performs  his  duties  well  need  never  fear  the  want  of 
defenders.  His  recent  elevation,  far  from  esteeming  him  in  a  less  degree, 
will  on  the  contrary  double  his  glory  because  of  the  obstacles  which  he  has 
had  to  conquer  and  which  his  merit  alone  enabled  him  to  overcome.  He 
will  acquire  the  renown  not  only  of  having  founded  a  new  principality , 
but  of  having  established  wise  laws,  a  good  army,  firm  alliances  and  glorious 
examples;  whereas  he  who  was  born  a  prince,  and  loses  his  dominion  by 
imprudent  conduct,  deserves  eternal  infamy.” 

The  sentences  quoted  apply  in  every  word  to  the  Hohenzollerns. 
If  we  did  not  know  the  author,  we  might  attribute  them  to 
Treitschke.  The  material  factor,  success,  is  everything.  Morality 
is  nothing. 

According  to  Machiavelli,  the  principal  object  of  a  ruler  con¬ 
sists  in  acquiring  glory,  in  increasing  his  territories.  As  failure 
in  achieving  this  object  is  infamy,  foreign  and  domestic  policy 
should  be  subordinated  to  successful  aggression.  A  ruler  cannot 
hope  to  conquer  his  neighbour  States  unless  he  can  make  the 
fullest  use  of  his  subjects,  unless  his  subjects  are  his  tools  and 
obey  blindly.  They  should  therefore  be  subjected  to  the  ruler’s 
will  partly  by  laws,  partly  by  terror.  In  Chapter  IV.,  Book  I., 
of  his  Discourses  on  Livy,  Machiavelli  writes  ; — 

‘‘I  have  observed  that  men  never  behave  well  unless  compelled,  and 
that  whenever  they  are  free  to  act  as  they  please  and  are  under  no  restraint 
everything  falls  at  once  into  confusion  and  disorder.” 

In  Chapter  XVII.  of  The  Prince,  which  is  superscribed  “Of 
Cruelty  and  Clemency,  and  Whether  it  is  Better  to  be  Loved  or 
to  be  Feared,”  we  read  : — 

“It  may  be  truly  affirmed  of  mankind  in  general  that  they  are  ungrateful, 
fickle,  timid,  dissembling,  and  self-interested.  So  long  as  you  can  serve 
them,  they  arc  entirely  devoted  to  you.  Their  wealth,  their  blood,  their 
lives,  and  even  their  offspring  are  at  your  disposal  when  you  have  no 
occasion  for  them.  But  in  the  day  of  need  they  turn  their  back  upon 
you.  .  .  . 

“  Men  are  generally  more  inclined  to  submit  to  him  who  makes  himself 
dreaded  than  to  him  who  merely  strives  to  be  loved.  The  reason  is  obvious, 
for  friendship,  being  a  mere  moral  tic,  a  kind  of  duty  resulting  from  a 
benefit,  cannot  endure  against  the  claims  of  calculating  interest.  On  the 
other  hand,  fear  carries  with  it  a  dread  of  punishment  which  never  loses 
its  influence.  \  prince,  however,  ought  to  make  himself  feared  in  such  a 
manner,  that  if  he  cannot  gain  the  love  he  may  at  least  avoid  the  hatred 
of  his  subjects.” 
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The  policy  of  the  Hohenzollerns  towards  their  subjects  has 
always  been  one  of  deliberate  terrorism.  They  wish  to  be  feared 
by  them  without  being  hated  at  the  same  time. 

Citizens  may  be  held  in  bonds  of  fear  not  merely  by  the  threat 
of  barbarously  severe  punishment,  but  also  by  religious  influences. 
Machiavelli  saw  in  religion  chiefly  an  instrument  whereby  a  ruler 
could  hold  the  ruled  in  aw^e,  and  strengthen  the  discipline  of  his 
army.  In  Book  I.,  Chapters  XT.  and  XII.,  of  his  Discourses  on 
Livy  he  wTote  :  — 

“It  will  be  plain  to  anyone  who  carefully  studies  Roman  history,  how 
much  religion  helped  in  disciplining  the  army,  in  uniting  the  people,  in 
keeping  good  men  good,  and  putting  had  men  to  shame.  .  .  .  Princes  and 
Commonwealths  that  would  save  themselves  from  growing  corrupted  should 
before  all  things  keep  uncorruptcd  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  religion, 
and  always  hold  them  in  reverence;  for  we  can  have  no  surer  sign  of  the 
decay  of  a  State  than  to  see  divine  worship  held  in  contempt.” 

Machiavelli  considered  religion  as  a  tool  which  might  prove 
useful  for  political  and  military  purposes.  He  saw  in  it  an 
instrument  of  discipline,  not  an  inspiration.  He  frankly  despised 
Christianity,  believing  that  it  tended  to  make  men  merciful, 
tender,  unwarlike,  and  effeminate.  He  stated  in  Book  II.,  Chap¬ 
ter  IT.,  of  the  Discoiirses  on  Livy  : — 

“  The  present  generation  of  men  is  less  vigorous  and  daring  than  were 
the  men  of  ancient  times,  owing  to  the  difference  of  the  training  of  the 
present  day  from  that  of  earlier  ages.  This  difference  arises  from  the 
different  character  of  the  religions  then  and  now  prevailing.  Our  religion 
teaches  us  to  set  little  store  by  worldly  glory,  whereas  non-Christians  greatly 
esteem  glory,  consider  it  the  highest  good,  and  display  the  greatest  fierce¬ 
ness  in  action.  .  .  .  When  the  old  religions  prevailed  none  could  obtain 
divine  honours  except  those  who  had  received  worldly  glory,  successful  leaders 
of  armies  and  rulers  of  States;  while  the  Christian  religion  glorifies  men 
who  are  of  a  humble  and  contemplative  mind,  hut  who  do  not  lead  a 
vigorous  life.  While  the  highest  good  of  the  old  religions  consisted  in 
magnanimity,  vigour,  and  all  those  qualities  w'hich  make  men  brave,  that 
of  Christianity  exalts  humility,  lowliness  and  contempt  for  the  things  of 
this  world,  and  if  it  enjoins  us  to  be  brave  it  calls  rather  for  courage  in 
suffering  rather  than  for  courage  in  action.  Therefore  the  Christian  idea 
seems  to  have  enfeebled  the  world.” 

In  accordance  wuth  Machiavelli’s  teaching  of  the  usefulness  of 
religion  and  of  the  w'eakening  influence  of  Christian  morality,  we 
find  that  religious  ceremonies  are  strictly  enforced  in  Germany, 
that  religion  has  been  turned  into  a  powerful  instrument  for  dis¬ 
ciplining  the  nation,  that  the  King  of  Prussia  is  the  summus 
episcopus,  that  the  clergy  are  obedient  State  officials.  At  the 
same  time  we  find  throughout  Germany  a  truly  Machiavellian 
contempt  of  Christianity  because  of  its  weakness  and  sentiment¬ 
ality.  The  gentle  Christ  has  become  in  Germany  a  fierce  god  of 
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war — “  Our  German  God  ” — and  the  German  God  is  gradually 
assuming  the  bloodthirsty  character  of  Odin  and  of  Thor,  Intel¬ 
lectual  Germans  speak  with  contempt  of  the  Christian  idea,  and 
many  Germans  who  consider  Christianity  played  out  desire  to 
create  a  new  religion,  a  German  religion  in  which  once  more  Odin 
and  Thor  will  rule.  Germany  actually  contains  powerful  ethical- 
religious  societies  for  the  cult  of  the  old  heathen  gods. 

Machiavelli  recommends  that  sovereigns  should  endeavour  to 
control  the  people  not  only  by  the  fear  of  punishment  and  by  the 
influence  of  religion,  but  that  they  should  endeavour  at  the  same 
time  to  gain  their  affection.  In  Chapter  IX.  of  The  Prince  we 
read  : — 

“  The  only  resource  upon  which  a  Prince  can  rely  in  adversity  is  the 
affection  of  his  people.  .  .  .  Let  no  one  quote  against  me  the  old  proverb, 

‘  He  who  relies  on  the  people  builds  on  sand.’  It  may  be  true  that  in  the 
case  of  a  single  citizen  who  is  opposed  by  powerful  enemies  or  oppressed 
by  the  magistrates,  the  people  are  not  to  be  relied  upon.  ^But  a  Prince 
who  is  a  man  of  courage  and  is  able  to  command ,  who  knows  how  to  preserve 
order  in  his  State,  need  never  regret  having  founded  his  security  on  the 
affection  of  the  people.  ...  A  wise  Prince  should  at  all  times  conduct 
himself  in  such  a  manner  that  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances  his 
subjects  may  feel  the  want  of  his  directing  hand.  Then  he  may  rely  on 
their  unshaken  fidelity.” 

In  Chapter  XX.  Machiavelli  states  :  “There  is  no  better  for¬ 
tress  for  a  prince  than  the  affection  of  the  people.” 

The  writer  of  The  Prince  considers  that  a  ruler  should  be  able 
to  gain  the  affection  of  the  citizens  by  simulating  all  the  popular 
virtues.  In  Chapter  XVIII.  it  is  stated  : — 

“It  is  not  necessary  for  a  Prince  to  possess  all  the  good  qualities  which 
I  have  enumerated,  but  it  is  indispensable  that  he  should  appear  to  have 
them.  I  will  even  venture  to  affirm  that  it  is  sometimes  dangerous  to 
possess  these  virtues.  Nevertheless  it  is  always  useful  to  seem  to  possess 
them.  A  Prince  should  earnestly  endeavour  to  gain  the  reputation  of  kind¬ 
ness,  clemency,  piety,  justice  and  fidelity  to  his  engagements.  He  ought 
to  possess  all  these  good  qualities,  but  still  retain  such  control  over  himself 
as  to  display  their  opposites  whenever  it  may  be  expedient.  ...  In  a  word, 
it  will  be  useful  to  him  to  persevere  in  the  path  of  rectitude  as  long  as  he 
feels  no  inconvenience  in  doing  so,  as  long  as  he  know’s  how  to  deviate  from 
the  straight  path  when  circumstances  make  this  necessary.  He  should 
make  it  a  rule  never  to  utter  anything  which  does  not  breathe  kindness, 
justice,  good  faith  and  piety;  this  last  quality  it  is  most  important  for 
him'  to  appear  to  possess,  as  men  in  general  judge  more  from  appearances 
than  from  reality.  All  men  have  eyes,  but  few  have  the  gift  of  penetration. 
Everyone  sees  your  exterior,  but  few  can  discern  what  you  have  in  your 
heart;  and  those  few  dare  not  oppose  the  voice  of  the  multitude,  who  have 
the  majesty  of  their  Prince  on  their  side.  Now,  in  forming  a  judgment  of 
the  minds  of  men,  and  more  especially  of  Princes,  as  we  cannot  recur  to  any 
tribunal,  we  must  attend  only  to  results.  Let  it  then  be  the  Prince’s  chief 
care  to  maintain  his  authority;  the  means  he  employs,  be  what  they  may, 
will,  for  this  purpose,  always  appear  honourable  and  meet  applause;  for 
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the  vulgar  are  ever  caught  by  appearances,  and  judge  only  by  the  event. 
And  as  the  world  is  chiefly  composed  of  such  aa  are  called  the  vulgar,  the 
voice  of  the  few  is  seldom  or  never  heard  or  regarded.” 

In  Machiavelli’s  opinion,  rulers  ought  to  make  themselves 
popular  by  combining  strictness  bordering  upon  cruelty  with  equal 
justice  to  all.  Moreover,  the  absence  of  favourites  would 
strengthen  the  authority  of  the  prince  who  could  treat  high  and 
low  equally  as  his  subjects,  as  his  slaves.  In  the  History  of 
Florence  we  read  : — 

“  That  State  alone  can  duly  claim  the  reverence  and  love  of  its  subjects 
which  equally  bestows  its  favours  upon  them  all  and  not  that  which  smiles 
only  upon  some  fe\v  favourites  and  frowns  upon  all  the  rest.” 

INTachiavelli  shrewdly  recognised  the  necessity  of  respecting 
the  property  of  the  citizens.  He  considered  the  security  of  pro¬ 
perty  far  more  important  than  security  of  life.  Hence  he  wrote 
in  File  Prince  :  — 

“If  a  Prince  finds  it  absolutely  necessary  to  inflict  the  punishment  of 
death,  he  should  avow  the  reasons  for  it,  and,  above  all  things,  he  should 
abstain  from  touching  the  property  of  the  condemned  party.  It  is  certain 
that  men  sooner  forget  the  death  of  their  relations  than  the  loss  of  their 
property.” 

Nowhere  in  the  world  is  the  security  of  property  greater  than 
it  is  in  Germany,  and  nowhere  in  the  world  is  discipline  more 
severe,  espionage  more  widespread,  and  punishment  more  cruel. 

Machiavelli  recommended  that  rulers  should  make  themselves 
popular  by  distributing  all  favours  in  person  and  by  leaving  the 
inflicting  of  punishments  to  paid  magistrates.  In  Chapter  XIX. 
of  The  Prince  he  taught : — 

“  Princes  should  reserve  to  themselves  the  distribution  of  favours  and 
of  employment,  and  leave  to  the  magistrates  the  care  of  inflicting  punish¬ 
ments,  and,  indeed,  the  general  disposal  of  all  things  which  are  likely  to 
arouse  discontent.” 

The  foregoing  advice  is  carefully  followed  in  Germany.  The 
King-Emperor  makes  all  appointments  in  the  Civil  Service  and  the 
Army,  bestows  honours,  etc.  For  centuries  the  principal  occupa¬ 
tion  of  the  Hohenzollern  rulers  has  consisted  in  personally  signing 
the  documents  by  which  officers  and  officials  are  appointed  or 
promoted,  wdiich  owing  to  the  signature  which  they  bear  are 
highly  treasured  by  their  recipients.  Many  hours  are  spent  by 
the  German  Emperor  every  day  in  signing  such  documents. 

Machiavelli  further  recommended  that  rulers  should  make  them- 
.selves  popular  by  patronising  the  sciences  and  arts,  commerce 
and  industry.  In  Chapter  XXI.  of  The  Prince,  which  is  entitled 
“By  what  means  a  Prince  may  become  Esteemed,”  he  wrote  :  — 

“Princes  ought  to  honour  talent  and  protect  the  arts,  particularly  com¬ 
merce  and  agriculture.  It  is  peculiarly  important  that  those  who  follow 
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such  pursuits  should  be  secure  from  all  dread  of  being  over-charged  with 
taxes  and  despoiled  of  their  lands  after  they  have  improved  them  by  careful 
cultivation.  Finally,  Princes  should  not  neglect  to  entertain  the  people  at 
certain  periods  of  the  year  with  festivals  and  shows,  and  they  should  honour 
w’ith  their  presence  the  different  trading  companies  and  corporations.  On 
such  occasions  they  should  display  the  greatest  affability  and  facility  of 
access,  but  they  should  always  remember  that  they  must  support  their 
station  with  becoming  dignity.  That  point  must  never  be  lost  sight  of 
under  any  circumstances.” 

In  no  country  in- the  world  are  there  to  be  found  more  imposing 
public  spectacles,  such  as  military  reviews,  ceremonial  processions, 
etc.,  than  in  Germany.  In  his  personal  attempts  to  make  himself 
popular  William  II.  and  his  predecessors  have  followed  Machia- 
velli’s  advice  in  every  particular. 

In  Machiavelli’s  opinion,  the  principal  object  of  every  ruler 
should  be  to  increase  his  dominions  and  his  wealth  by  plundering 
his  neighbours.  The  domestic  policy  should  be  directed  exclusively 
with  that  end  in  view,  so  that  the  sovereign’s  ambitions  should 
receive  the  fullest  support  from  the  nation.  The  great  Florentine 
statesman  understood  that  the  first  condition  for  success  was  that 
a  ruler  desirous  of  conquests  and  glory  should  be  backed  by  a 
terrorised,  disciplined,  and  admiring  nation.  As  the  army  is  the 
instrument  with  which  glory  can  be  obtained  and  conquests 
achieved,  Machiavelli  considered  military  affairs  of  the  very 
highest  value  and  devoted  to  them  a  great  deal  of  attention,  and 
he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  national  army,  such  as  that 
created  by  Germany,  was  bound  to  be  far  superior  to  the  armies 
of  hired  mercenaries,  who  wwe  largely  foreigners,  which  pre¬ 
vailed  in  his  time.  In  Chapter  XII.  of  The  Prince  he  stated  :  — 

“  Princes  who  wish  their  power  to  be  durable  should  establish  it  on 
a  solid  foundation.  Now’  the  principal  foundations  of  all  States,  both 
ancient  and  modern,  are  good  laws  and  a  proper  military  force  to  support 
them.  However,  as  good  laws  can  never  be  effective  without  good  troops,  and 
as  these  tw’o  factors  of  political  pow’er  cannot  be  separated,  it  will  be  suffi¬ 
cient  if  I  confine  my  view  for  the  present  to  one  of  them. 

“Troops  which  serve  for  the  defence  of  the  State  are  either  national  or 
foreign  or  mixed.  Those  of  the  second  class,  whether  they  serve  as 
auxiliaries  or  as  mercenaries,  are  useless  and  dangerous,  and  the  Prince 
who  relies  on  such  soldiers  will  never  be  secure  because  they  are  always 
ambitious,  disunited,  unreliable  and  undisciplined.” 

In  Chapter  XX.  of  the  same  book  Machiavelli  wrote  :  “It  has 
always  been  a  maxim  with  those  who  raise  themselves  to  power 
to  arm  their  own  subjects.” 

Machiavelli  recommended  the  formation  of  national  armies  in 
numerous  passages  in  all  his  works,  and  he  held  up  as  examples 
the  valiant  Swiss  and  the  citizens  of  the  German  town  demo¬ 
cracies.  At  the  same  time,  he  recognised  that  the  formation  of 
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powerful  national  armies  was  inconvenient  inasmuch  as  a  ruler 
might  fall  under  the  influence  of  the  army  and  become  its  tool. 
Still,  such  an  eventuality  seemed  to  him  a  comparatively  minor 
disadvantage,  because  by  means  of  the  armed  force  the  ruler  and 
the  State  could  pursue  the  principal  object,  the  conquest  of 
neighbour  States.  Machiavelli  wrote  in  Chapter  XIX.  of  The 
Prince  :  — 

"  A  prinoe  is  often  compelled  to  do  wrong  in  order  to  maintain  his  power. 
When  the  strongest  party  in  the  land  is  corrupt,  whether  it  be  the  people, 
the  nobility,  or  the  army,  he  must  comply  with  their  disposition,  and 
content  them,  or  it  will  prove  his  ruin.” 

It  is  an  open  question  whether  William  II.  brought  about  the 
present  war  or  whether  it  was  forced  upon  him  by  the  army. 
Possibly  the  Prussian  army  was  as  much  responsible  for  the  w'ar 
of  1914  as  for  that  of  1806. 

Every  Hohenzollern  prince  wears  the  uniform,  enters  the  army 
as  a  child,  and  is  taught  to  consider  military  matters  his  prin¬ 
cipal  study  and  occupation  in  accordance  with  Machiavelli ’s 
teaching.  We  read  in  Chapter  XIV.  of  The  Prince  : — 

“Princes  ought  to  make  the  art  of  war  their  sole  study  and  occupation, 
for  this  is  the  peculiar  science  of  those  who  govern.  War  and  everything 
relating  to  it  should  be  their  only  study,  and  the  only  profession  they 
should  follow.  War  should  be  the  object  always  in  their  view.  By  war 
princes  can  maintain  possession  of  their  dominions,  and  individuals  of  no 
position  are  sometimes  raised  thereby  to  supreme  authority.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  frequently  see  princes  shamefully  reduced  to  insignificance  by 
slothful  inactivity.  By  the  neglect  of  the  art  of  war  States  are  lost,  and 
by  its  cultivation  they  are  acquired.  .  .  . 

“A  prince  who  is  ignorant  of  the  art  of  war  can  never  enjoy  repose  or 
safety  among  his  armed  subjects.  He  will  always  be  to  them  an  object 
of  contempt,  while  they  will  be  to  him  a  cause  of  suspicion.  Consequently 
ruler  and  ruled  cannot  act  in  concert.  A  prince  who  does  not  understand 
the  art  of  war  can  never  be  esteemed  by  his  troops  nor  can  he  confide  in 
them.  It  is  necessary  therefore  that  princes  should  devote  all  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  art  of  war,  and  to  begin  with  they  should  take  the  utmost  care 
that  the  troops  are  well  disciplined  and  well  exercised.  .  .  . 

“As  part  of  the  military  science  can  be  learned  by  attentive  study,  a 
prince  ought  to  read  history  and  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  great  generals.  He  should  investigate  the  causes  of  their  victories 
and  of  their  defeats.  Above  all,  he  should  follow  the  example  of  great 
men.  Alexander  the  Great  immortalised  himself  by  following  the  example 
of  Achilles  and  Caesar  by  imitating  Alexander.” 

Since  the  earliest  times  up  to  the  present  day  the  Hohen¬ 
zollern  rulers  have  been  the  Commanders-in-Chief  of  their  army 
and  have  led  them  in  the  field,  whereas  other  sovereigns  have 
as  a  rule  left  the  supreme  command  to  their  generals.  In  this, 
again,  the  Hohenzollern  rulers  have  acted  in  accordance  with 
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Machiavelli’s  recommendations,  for  he  wrote  in  Chapter  XXX. 
of  the  first  Book  of  the  Discourses  on  Livy  : — 

“  A  prince  should  go  himself  on  his  wars  as  the  Roman  Emperors  did  at 
first,  and  as  the  Turks  do  now,  and  as  all  valiant  princes  have  done  and  do. 
For  when  it  is  the  prince  himself  who  conquers,  the  glory  and  the  gain  are 
all  his  own,  but  when  he  is  absent  the  glory  is  somebody  else’s.” 

Machiavelli,  like  Bernhardi,  considered  w'ar  as  good  in  itself, 
as  a  national  tonic.  He  wrote  in  Chapter  XX.  of  The  Prince  : — 

“It  is  advantageous  for  a  prince  to  have  enemies.  They  will  prevent 
him  from  indulging  in  dangerous  repose.  Besides,  war  with  them  will 
enable  him  to  win  the  esteem  and  admiration  both  of  his  loyal  and  of  his 
rebellious  subjects.  ’  ’ 

If  we  read  Frederick  the  Great’s  history  of  his  own  time,  which 
was  written  for  the  guidance  of  his  successors,  his  political  testa¬ 
ments  and  essays  which  were  penned  with  the  same  purpose  in 
view,  and  his  memoir  regarding  the  education  of  his  nephew  and 
of  the  Prussian  princes  in  general,  we  shall  find  embodied  in  them 
the  identical  views  regarding  the  army  which  were  put  forward 
by  the  Florentine  statesman.  In  many  instances  they  seem  to 
be  almost  copied  word  by  word  from  Machiavelli’s  writings. 

A  military  prince  at  the  head  of  a  great  national  army,  and 
supported  by  an  implicitly  obedient  nation,  should  in  Machiavelli’s 
opinion  obtain  power  and  glory  by  absolutely  unscrupulous  means. 
Morality  and  fairness  are  ideas  whch  never  entered  Machiavelli’s 
calculations.  He  viewed  jxditical  matters  from  a  purely  non- 
moral  standpoint.  Every  means  that  was  effective  was  good. 
Every  measure  that  was  ineffective  was  reprehensible.  He 
created  a  strictly  non-moral  system  of  statecraft,  the  very  system 
of  political  realism  (Eealpolitik)  which  is  constantly  exalted  by 
the  Germans.  As  to  him  advantage  was  the  sole  criterion  whether 
political  action  was  good  or  bad ,  treaties  were  to  Machiavelli  mere 
scraps  of  paper.  In  Chapter  XVIII.  of  The  Prince,  which  is 
entitled,  “Whether  Princes  ought  to  be  faithful  to  their  engage¬ 
ments,”  we  read  : — 

“It  is  unquestionably  very  praiseworthy  in  princes  to  be  faithful  to 
their  engagements.  However,  those  of  the  present  day  who  have  been 
distinguished  for  great  exploits  have  as  a  rule  not  been  remarkable  for  the 
virtue  of  fidelity  to  treaty.  They  have  not  hesitated  to  deceive  others 
who  relied  on  their  good  faith. 

“There  are  two  ways  of  deciding  contests.  They  may  be  decided 
either  by  law  or  by  force.  Law  is  used  by  men,  and  force  by  beasts. 
Still,  when  the  laws  are  not  sufficiently  strong  it  is  necessary  to  recur  to 
force.  A  prince  ought,  therefore,  to  know  how  to  use  either  of  these  two 
weapons.  .  .  . 

“A  prince  may  learn  dexterity  from  the  fox  and  the  uses  of  strength 
from  the  lion.  Those  who  entirely  rely  upon  the  lion’s  strength  will  not 
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always  meet  with  success.  A  prudent  prince  cannot  and  ought  not  to 
keep  his  word  except  when  he  can  do  so  without  harm  to  himself  or  when 
the  circumstances  under  which  his  engagement  was  concluded  have  remained 
unaltered. 

“I  should  hesitate  to  put  forth  this  teaching  if  all  men  were  good,  but 
as  most  men  are  bad  and  are  ready  to  break  their  word,  a  princ§  should 
not  be  more  scrupulous  than  other  men,  especially  as  he  can  always  easily 
justify  a  breach  of  faith.  I  could  give  numerous  proofs  of  this  and  show 
that  engagements  and  treaties  have  been  violated  by  the  treachery  of 
princes,  and  that  those  rulers  who  played  the  part  of  the  fox  have  always 
succeeded  best.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  necessary  to  disguise  the  appearance 
of  craft.  Princes  should  thoroughly  understand  the  art  of  feigning  and 
dissembling,  for  men  are  as  a  rule  so  simple  and  so  weak  that  dupes  can 
easily  be  found  by  those  who  wish  to  deceive.” 

The  foregoing  argunients  of  Machiavelli  seem  to  have  inspired 
the  reasonings  of  Frederick  the  Great,  who  broke  his  treaties 
whenever  he  found  it  convenient,  and  who  defended  his 
iinscrupulousness  as  follows  in  the  preface  of  his  Histoire  de  Mon 
Temps : — 

”  Posterity  will  perhaps  see  with  surprise  in  these  Memoirs  accounts  of 
treaties  which  have  been  concluded  and  broken.  Although  examples  of 
broken  treaties  are  common,  the  author  of  these  Memoirs  would  require 
better  reasons  than  precedent  for  explaining  his  conduct  in  breaking  treaties. 
A  sovereign  must  be  guided  by  the  interest  of  the  State.  .  .  .  Rulers  are 
sla*’es  of  their  means.  To  promote  the  interest  of  their  State  is  a  law 
to  them,  a  law  w'hich  is  inviolable.  If  a  ruler  must  be  ready  to  sacrifice 
his  life  for  the  welfare  of  his  subjects,  he  must  be  still  more  ready  to 
sacrifice,  for  the  benefit  of  his  subjects,  solemn  engagements  which  he  has 
undertaken  if  their  observance  would  be  harmful  to  his  people.  Cases  of 
broken  treaties  may  be  encountered  everywhere.  It  is  not  our  intention 
to  justify  all  breaches  of  treaty.  Nevertheless,  I  venture  to  assert  that  there 
are  cases  when  necessity  or  wisdom,  prudence  or  consideration  of  the 
welfare  of  the  people,  oblige  sovereigns  to  transgress  because  the  violation 
of  a  treaty  is  often  the  only  means  whereby  complete  ruin  can  be  avoided. 

“  To  me  it  seems  clear  and  obvious  that  a  private  person  must  scrupulously 
observe  the  given  word,  even  if  he  should  have  bound  himself  without  suffi¬ 
cient  thought.  If  a  private  person  breaks  his  contract  the  damaged  person 
can  have  recourse  to  the  protection  of  the  law,  and,  however  the  decision 
may  go,  only  an  individual  suffers.  But  to  what  tribunal  can  a  sovereign 
appeal  if  another  sovereign  breaks  his  treaty?  The  word  of  a  private  person 
involves  in  misfortune  only  a  single  human  being,  while  that  of  sovereigns 
can  create  calamities  for  entire  nations.  The  question  may  therefore  be 
summed  up  tbus ;  Is  it  better  that  a  nation  should  perish,  or  that  a 
sovereign  should  break  his  treaty?  Who  cap  be  stupid  enough  to  hesitate 
in  answering  this  question?  ” 

In  a  similar  manner  Bismarck  argued  in  Chapter  XXIX.  of  his 
posthumous  Memoirs  that  treaties  need  be  observed  only  if 
observation  is  advantageous. 

In  the  w'ords  of  the  German  Chancellor,  “Necessity  knows  no 
law.”  Necessity  compelled,  according  to  him,  the  German  armies 
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to  violate  Belgium’s  neutrality.  Necessity,  according  to  the 
German  historians,  forced  Frederick  the  Great  to  invade  Silesia 
and  to  bring  about  the  partition  of  Poland.  Necessity  forced 
Germany  to  attack  in  turn  Denmark,  Austria,  France,  and  the 
Powers  at  present  at  war  with  her.  The  doctrine  of  the  non- 
moral  State  which  can  embark  upon  any  crime,  however  hideous, 
because  it  is  advantageous,  because  it  can  be  explained  as  being 
“necessary,”  w'as  not  created  by  Bismarck  and  by  Frederick  the 
Great,  but  by  Machiavelli.  In  Book  III.,  Chapter  XLI.,  of  his 
Discourses  on  Livy,  he  wTote  : — 

“When  the  entire  safety  of  our  country  is  at  stake,  no  consideration  of 
what  is  just  or  unjust,  merciful  or  cruel,  praiseworthy  or  shameful  must 
intervene.  On  the  contrary,  every  other  consideration  must  be  set  aside, 
and  that  course  alone  must  be  followed  which  preserves  the  existence  of  the 
country  and  maintains  its  liberty.’’ 

In  Book  V.  of  his  History  of  Florence,  we  read  : — 

“  No  reasonable  man  will  ever  reproach  another  with  defending  his  country 
by  any  means  whatsoever.” 

German  statecraft  has  learned  from  Machiavelli  the  principle 
that  the  end  justifies  the  means,  that  success  is  the  only 
desideratum  and  the  only  criterion,  that  glory  and  conquest,  how¬ 
ever  achieved,  are  desirable  and  praiseworthy,  that  the  State  is  a 
criminal  association. 

Conquered  territories  must  be  preserved  and  be  embodied  in  the 
victorious  State.  Germany’s  principles  of  treating  conquered 
territories  may  be  found  in  Machiavelli’ s  writings.  We  read  in 
Chapter  V.  of  The  Prince: — 

“States  w'hich  are  newly  conquered,  nnd  which  have  been  accustomed 
to  live  in  liberty  under  their  own  laws,  may  be  preserved  by  three  means  : 
by  ruining  them,  by  inhabiting  them,  by  leaving  them  in  the  enjoyment  of 
their  laws,  rendering  them  tributary  and  establishing  there  a  small  council 
to  form  a  government.  This  new  government,  being  created  by  the  prince, 
is  dependent  on  his  favour  and  power,  and  will  therefore  endeavour  to 
support  him.” 

Maohiavelli  favoured  particularly  the  latter  way  of  incorporating 
conquered  territories.  In  Chapter  III.  of  The  Prince  he 
stated  : — 

“In  order  to  preserve  a  newly-acquired  State,  particular  attention  should 
be  paid  to  two  points.  In  the  first  place  care  must  be  taken  to  extinguish 
entirely  the  family  of  the  ancient  sovereign,  and  in  the  second  place  the 
laws  should  not  be  altered  nor  the  taxes  be  increased.  If  these  precautions 
be  observed  the  new  State  will  become  consolidated  with  the  other 
dominions  of  the  prince  within  a  short  time.” 

The  policy  of  calculated  kindness  outlined^  by  Machiavelli  was 
pursued  by  Prussia  after  the  conquest  of  Silesia,  Saxony ,  Hanover, 
Hesse,  and  Frankfurt-on-the-Main,  with  the  greatest  success. 
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The  conquered  citizens  have  become  most  loyal  Prussians  in 
accordance  with  Machiavelli’s  prediction.  While  Machiavelli 
recommended  leniency  and  consideration  in  the  case  of  conquered 
territories  which  would  easily  yield  themselves,  he  urged  the  use 
of  the  utmost  cruelty  in  the  case  of  territories  where  the  popula¬ 
tion  possessed  strength  of  character  and  showed  some  signs  of 
independence.  In  Chapters  III.  and  VTII.  of  The  Prince 
Machiavelli  stated  :  — 

“  We  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  maxim  :  ‘  Either  make  a  man  your 
friend  or  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  be  your  enemy.’  He  may  revenge  a 
slight  injury,  but  a  great  one  deprive®  him  of  the  power  to  avenge  himself. 
Hence  the  injury  should  be  of  such  magnitude  that  the  prince  shall  have 
nothing  to  dread  from  vengeance.  .  .  . 

“I  conclude  that  a  usurper  of  a  State  should  commit  at  once  all  the 
cruelties  which  his  safety  renders  necessary.  Then  he  may  never  have 
cause  to  repeat  them.  By  not  renewing  his  cruelties  he  will  acquire  the 
loyalty  of  his  new  subjects  and  by  favours  given  to  them  he  will  win  their 
attachment.  If.Jrom  bad  counsel  or  timidity,  he  takes  another  course,  he 
must  ever  have  a  dagger  in  his  hand,  for  he  can  never  rely  on  subjects 
whose  confidence  he  has  destroyed  by  repeated  attacks.  Matters  of  severity, 
therefore,  should  be  finished  at  one  blow,  for  when  time  is  allowed  for 
forgetting  resentment  the  wound  is  not  so  deep.  Benefits  should  then  be 
given  with  circumspection  and  moderation,  and  not  too  often.  Then  they 
will  be  most  appreciated.” 

The  world  has  stood  amazed  at  the  nameless  barbarities  per¬ 
petrated  by  the  German  troops  in  all  theatres  of  war,  and  their 
systematic  plundering.  Again  German  statecraft  has  acted  in 
accordance  wdth  IMachiavelli’s  teachings.  In  Chapters  XYI.  and 
XVII.  of  The  Prince,  we  read  : — 

“When  a  prince  is  at  the  head  of  his  army  and  has  under  his  command 
a  multitude  of  soldiers,  he  should  make  little  account  of  being  esteemed 
cruel.  Such  a  character  will  be  useful  to  him  by  keeping  his  troops  in 
obedience  and  preventing  every  species  of  trouble.  .  .  . 

“A  prince  ought  to  be  very  sparing  of  his  own  and  his  subjects’  property. 
However,  he  should  be  equally  lavish  of  that  which  he  takes  from  the 
enemy  if  he  desires  to  be  popular  w'ith  his  troops,  for  that  will  not  diminish 
his  reputation  but  rather  add  to  it.” 

The  sum  and  substance  of  Machiavelli’s  foreign  policy  will  be 
found  in  a  passage  of  The  Prince,  and  in  another  one  of  the 
History  of  Florence.  In  the  sixth  Book  of  the  latter  he  wrote  ; — 

“It  always  has  been,  and  indeed  ought  to  be,  the  main  end  and  design 
of  those  that  wage  war  to  enrich  themselves  and  impoverish  their  enemies. 
Nor  is  there  any  other  reasonable  motive  to  contend  for  victory  and  conquest 
but  the  aggrandisement  of  one’s  own  nation  and  the  depression  of  the 
other.” 

In  Chapter  III.  of  The  Prince  Machiavelli  briefly  states  : — 

“The  prince  who  contributes  to  the  advancement  of  another  Power 
ruins  his  own.” 
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Machiavelli  teaches  that  rulers  should  not  only  increase  their 
own  territories  by  every  means  in  their  power,  but  should  ruin 
other  States  wherever  possible.  Guided  by  this  maxim  the 
Hohenzollerns  have  not  only  endeavoured  to  increase  their  lands, 
but  also  to  create  trouble  in  all  other  States.  It  is  notorious  that 
the  present  Emperor  has  not  only  pushed  Eussia  into  the  war  with 
Japan,  and  has  brought  about  the  South  African  War,  but  has 
endeavoured  to  involve  France  and  England  in  war,  and  has  made 
mischief  among  nations  wherever  possible. 

Machiavelli  saw  the  ideal  State  in  Turkey,  which  at  his  time 
was  at  the  height  of  its  power.  He  admired  both ,  the  civil 
organisation  and  the  army  of  the  Turks,  and  their  cruelty  and 
violence.  He  wrote  in  Chapter  IV.  of  The  Prince : — 

“  In  a  country  governed  by  a  prince  and  by  the  ministers  which  he  has 
appointed  the  sovereign  enjoys  by  far  the  greatest  authority.  .  .  .  The  whole 
Turkish  Monarchy  is  governed  by  a  master  to  whom  all  the  others  are 
slaves.  He  has  divided  his  kingdom  into  different  provinces,  and  these  are 
ruled  by  governors  whom  he  changes  and  recalls  at  pleasure.” 

Prusso-Germany,  with  its  Ministers  who  are  responsible  only  to 
the  Sovereign,  its  sham  parliament,  and  its  military  organisation, 
is  organised  on  the  model  of  Turkey,  and  the  people  have  been 
animated  with  a  truly  Mohammedan  conqueror’s  spirit.  Allah 
and  the  “German  God”  are  identical.  The  difference  between 
ancient  Turkey  and  modem  Germany  consists  in  this,  that  the 
absolutism  of  the  Hohenzollerns  is  carefully  disguised  by  parlia¬ 
mentary  trappings. 

Machiavelli  lived  at  a  period  of  the  greatest  lawlessness.  In 
every  part  of  Europe  violence  was  in  the  ascendant.  A  reign  of 
terrorism  and  treason  seemed  to  have  opened.  Crowned 
criminals  of  the  darkest  dye  triumphed  everyw'here.  Thirteen 
years  before  Machiavelli’ s  birth  Mohammed  II.  had  conquered 
Constantinople  and  destroyed  the  Byzantine  Empire.  Serbia, 
Greece,  Egypt,  and  Hungary  were  invaded  by  the  irresistible 
Turks.  The  Turkish  rulers  acted  with  terrible  cruelty  against  all. 
Sultan  Selim  I.,  the  Ferocious,  who  reigned  at  the  time  w'hen 
The  Prince  was  written,  dethroned  and  killed  his  father,  Bayezid, 
and  all  his  brothers.  The  atrocities  and  the  successes  of  the  great 
Turkish  rulers,  of  Louis  XI.  of  France,  and  of  Eichard  III.  of 
England,  w'ere  on  all  men’s  lips  in  Machiavelli’s  time.  Pope 
Alexander  VI.  (Borgia),  and  Po])e  Julius  II.,  perhaps  the  greatest 
criminals  w'ho  have  ruled  at  Eome,  were  Machiavelli’s  con¬ 
temporaries.  Spain  was  ruled  by  the  terrible  King  Ferdinand, 
during  whose  government  the  Inquisition  was  introduced,  and 
the  Moors  and  Jews  expelled.  In  Italy  the  most  notorious  figure 
among  princes  was  Cesare  Borgia,  the  son  of  Pope  Alexander  VI., 
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and  the  brother  of  Lucretia  Borgia,  the  great  poisoner.  By 
audacity  and  treason,  by  poison  and  dagger,  he  had  acquired  glory 
and  power.  Seeing  everywhere  vice  triumph  over  virtue,  might 
over  right,  and  treason  over  honesty,  the  melancholy  Florentine 
believed  in  the  triumph  and  in  the  necessity  of  wrong.  Hence  he 
held  up  as  ideals  for  the  rulers  of  States  King  Ferdinand  of  Spain 
and  Cesare  Borgia,  whose  name  has  become  a  by-word.  He  wrote 
of  King  Ferdinand  in  Chapter  XXI.  of  The  Prince: — 

“Nothing  is  more  likely  to  make  a  prince  famed  than  great  enterprises 
and  extraordinary  actions.  Ferdinand,  the  present  King  of  Spain,  may  be 
considered  as  a  new  prince,  for  he  has  advanced  himself  from  a  petty  ruler 
*  to  be  the  most  renowned  monarch  in  Christendom.  .  .  . 

“Scarcely  was  this  prince  seated  on  the  throne  when  he  attacked  the 
Kingdom  of  Grenada.  This  Avar  laid  the  foundation  of  his  greatness.  After¬ 
wards,  desirous  to  undertake  enterprises  still  more  brilliant,  he  assumed 
the  mask  of  religion  and  cruelly  drove  the  Moors  out  of  his  dominions. 
The  means  he  chose  were  undoubtedly  barbarous.  Yet  his  exploit  was 
extraordinary  and  almost  unexampled.  Under  the  same  cloak  of  religion 
Ferdinand  afterwards  attacked  Africa,  Italy,  and  France.  He  had  always 
some  great  designs  which  kept  his  subjects  in  continual  suspense  and 
admiration.” 

Machiavelli  knew  Cesare  Borgia  well,  for  he  had  been  sent  to 
him  on  an  embassy,  and  had  had  numerous  opportunities  of 
studying  his  actions.  He  admired  greatly  that  criminal.  One  of 
the  longest  chapters  in  The  Prince,  Chapter  VII.,  is  devoted  to  a 
glowing  eulogy  of  that  monster  who,  determined  upon  success, 
readily  made  use  of  every  crime  without  hesitation  and  without 
regret.  Machiavelli  wrote  : — 

“The  Duke  Borgia  determined  neither  to  depend  on  fortune  nor  on  the 
arms  of  another  prince.  He  began  by  weakening  the  party  of  the  Orsini 
and  the  Colonna  at  Rome,  by  corrupting  all  the  persons  of  distinction  who 
adhered  to  them,  either  by  bribes,  or  by  appointments  or  by  commands, 
suited  to  their  respective  inclinations,  so  that  in  a  few  months  a  complete 
revolution  was  effected  in  their  attachment,  and  all  came  over  to  the  Duke. 

“  Having  thus  humbled  the  Colonna,  he  waited  for  an  opportunity  to, 
destroy  the  Orsini.  The  Orsini,  fearing  that  the  Duke  would  ruin  them, 
called  a  council  of  their  friends  to  concert  measures  of  protection.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  their  deliberations  Urbino  revolted,  and  troubles  arose  in  the 
Romagna.  Borgia’s  position  being  threatened,  he  resolved  to  rely  on  artifice 
and  dissimulation.  .  .  .  He  reconciled  himself  with  the  Orsini  through  the 
intervention  of  Signor  Paolo,  w'hom  he  had  gained  over  by  rich  presents. 
Paolo  Avas  deceived  by  Borgia  and  the  credulity  of  the  Orsini  was  such  that 
they  attended  the  Duke  at  an  intervioAV  at  Sinigaglia.  There  he  had  all  of 
them  put  to,  death.  Having  thus  exterminated  the  chiefs  and  converted 
their  partisans  into  friends  Cesare  Borgia  laid  the  solid  foundations  of  his 
power.  .  .  . 

“After  tho  Duke  had  possessed  himself  of  the  Romagna  he  appointed 
Ramiro  d’Orco  as  governor,  a  cruel  but  active  man,  to  whom  he  gave  the 
greatest  latitude  of  power.  The  severities  of  Ramiro  had  made  the  Duke 
hated.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  clear  himself  from  all  reproach,  and  to 
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gain  the  affection  of  the  people  by  putting  the  blame  on  the  governor  whom 
he  had  appointed.  He  caused  Ramiro  to  be  massacred  in  the  market  place 
and  his  body  to  be  exposed  upon  a  gibbet.  .  .  . 

“  Upon  a  thorough  review  of  Cesare  Borgia’s  conduct  and  actions,  I  cannot 
reproach  him  with  having  omitted  any  precaution,  and  i  feel  that  he  uierite 
serving  as  a  model  to  all  who  by  fortune  of  foreign  arms  succeed  in  acqiiir. 
ing  sovereignty.  For  as  ha  had  a  great  spirit,  and  vast  designs,  he  could 
not  have  acted  otherwise  in  his  circumstances;  and  if  he  miscarried  m 
them,  it  was  solely  owing  to  the  sudden  death  of  his  father,  and  the  illness 
with  which  he  was  himself  attacked.  Whoever,  therefore,  would  secure 
himself  in  a  new  principality  against  the  attempts  of  enemies,  and  finds  it 
necessary  to  gain  friends,  to  surmount  obstacles  by  force  or  cunning,  to 
make  himself  beloved  and  feared  by  the  people,  respected  and  obeyed  by 
the  soldiery;  to  destroy  all  those  who  can  or  may  oppose  his  designs;  to 
promulgate  new  laws  in  substitution  for  old  ones;  to  bo  severe,  indulgent, 
magnanimous,  and  liberal;  to  disband  an  army  on  which  he  cannot  rely, 
and  raise  another  in  its  stead;  to  preserve  the  friendship  of  kings  and 
princes,  so  that  they  may  be  ever  prompt  to  oblige  or  fearful  to  offend; 
such  a  one,  I  say,  cannot  have  a  better  or  more  recent  model  for  1  is 
imitation  than  is  afforded  by  the  conduct  of  Cesare  Borgia.” 

Those  who  are  astonished  at  the  policy  pursued  by  the  Hohen- 
zollerns,  and  at  the  barbarity  and  treason  which  have  marked 
Germany’s  diplomacy  and  warfare  of  recent  times,  should 
remember  that  Machiavelli  has  been  the  teacher  of  the  rulers  and 
statesmen  of  Prusso-Germany,  that  the  learned  German  advo¬ 
cates  of  violence  and  of  every  form  of  treachery  from  the  notorious 
von  Bielefeld  to  Treitschke  and  Bernhardi  have  been  Machia- 
velli’s  pupils  and  admirers.  They  should  remember  that 
Machiavelli’s  doctrines  were  inspired  by  the  actions  of  the  most 
cruel  and  most  faithless  tyrants  known  to  history,  that  the  terrible 
Cesare  Borgia  was  to  him  the  ideal  prince,  and  that  he  was  held 
up  as  model  to  ambitious  rulers.  William  II.  should  therefore  not 
be  compared  to  Louis  XIV.  and  to  Napoleon  I.,  but  to  his  true 
master,  Cesare  Borgia. 


POLITICUS. 


PTE  NR  Y  JAMES. 


In  that  preface  to  Rupert  Brooke’s  Letters  from  America,  which 
was  the  last  piece  of  work  done  by  Henry  James,  he  assures  us 
that  “the  chances  and  changes,  the  personal  history  of  any  abso¬ 
lute  genius,  draw  us  to  watch  his  adventure  with  curiosity  and 
inquiry,  lead  us  on  to  win  more  of  his  secret,  and  borrow  more  of 
his  experience  (I  mean,  needless  to  say,  when  we  are  at  all  criti¬ 
cally  minded).’’  It  is  under  the  protection  of  those  w’ords  that 
I  have  put  together  these  notes  about  one  of  the  finest  literary 
artists  of  our  time,  for  they  constitute  in  themselves  a  refutation 
of  the  theory  that  the  only  thing  that  should  concern  us  about  an 
artist  is  his  accomplished  work.  The  contention  that  the  gifted 
fellow-creature  through  whose  passion  and  perseverance  we  are 
brought  into  relation  with  a  work  of  art  should  be  for  us  nothing 
more  than  the  crystal  lens  of  our  vision  is  met  by  the  considera¬ 
tion  that  how'ever  fine  the  lens  may  be  the  light  it  transmits  is  not 
the  white  blaze  that  came  down  from  heaven.  The  ray  emerges 
coloured,  and  often  highly  coloured,  by  the  temperament  it  has 
passed  through.  It  is  by  understanding  the  temperament  that 
we  may  best  understand  what  it  has  given  us ;  and  in  no  way  is  a 
man  more  temperamentally  himself  than  in  his  relation  to  his 
chosen  and  cherished  art  and  craft. 


I. 

It  surely  says  much  for  the  permanence  of  early  impressions 
that  if  at  any  time  I  unexpectedly  see  or  hear  the  name  of  Henry 
James  I  am  aware  at  once  of  a  certain  unmistakable  atmosphere. 
For  though  that  name  comes  to  me  always  trailing  dense  clouds  of 
memories  and  associations,  the  immediately  perceived  atmosphere 
is  not  one  that  to  my  mature  sense  markedly  characterised  either 
himself  or  his  work.  It  is  compounded  altogether  of  lightness  and 
brightness  and  sunshine  over  open  spaces,  and  I  can  account  for 
it  only  by  remembering  that  it  was  just  such  a  clear  translucent 
air  that  bathed  my  first  meeting  with  him  in  the  pages  of  a  little 
paper-coated  volume  taken  from  a  bookshelf  in  my  father’s  study 
on  an  afternoon  when  I  was  looking  vaguely  about  for  “some¬ 
thing  to  read.”  Although  the  ceiling  of  the  study  in  the  old 
“adapted  ”  Devonshire  farmhouse  we  lived  in  was  comfortably  low 
the  top  shelf  in  question  was  too  high  for  a  girl  of  not  more  than 
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twelve  or  thirteen  years  to  explore  its  possibilities  without  the  aid 
of  a  slippery  three-legged  stool.  It  was  bristling  with  possibili¬ 
ties — a  sort  of  literary  hr  an -pie  of  odd  volumes.  There  were 
gathered  together  all  the  books  that  for  reasons  of  shabbiness  or 
multiplication  or  singularity  had  no  obvious  claim  on  the  hos¬ 
pitality  of  any  other  shelf.  I  suppose  The  Europeans  was  tucked 
among  those  w’aifs  and  strays  because  no  other  member  of  its 
family  circle  w^as  lodged  in  our  house  at  that  time.  At  any  rate, 
there  I  found  it,  wedged  affectionately  between  Bellamy’s  Look¬ 
ing  Backwards  and  Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse. 

It  would  be  idle  to  pretend  that  reading  The  Europeans  marked 
for  me  an  epoch  of  discovery.  I  read  it  to  the  end  without  any 
precocious  comprehension  of  the  actions  ^and  the  motives  of  the 
irresponsible  Felix  and  the  sophisticated  Eugenia.  What  I  did 
absorb  w^as  a  sense  of  atmosphere,  and  that  I  still  retain.  I  can 
account  for  it  in  no  other  way,  for  it  is  impossible  that  anything 
sunlit  and  gay  should  have  resulted  from  my  second  and  more 
deeply  impressive  encounter  with  Henry  James.  This  took  place 
half  a  dozen  years  later,  when  a  friend  confided  to  me  the  distress¬ 
ing  fact  that  she  had  entirely  lost  her  nerve  for  facing  the  hours 
of  darkness  because  her  mind  w’as  obsessed  by  the  horror  of  a  tale 
she  had  lately  read  called  The  Turn  of  the  Screw,  by  a  writer 
“called  Henry  James.”  To  my  fascinated  inquiries  about  the 
nature  of  the  horror  she  replied  that  the  thing  was  a  ghost-story 
concerning  the  haunting  of  two  little  children  by  “  a  butler  and  a 
governess.”  I  recall  even  now  my  immediate  conviction  that  if 
the  ghosts  took  those  forms  the  story  surely  could  not  be  so  very 
horrid.  The  butlers  of  fiction  were  as  incorrigibly  comic  as  the 
governesses  were  pathetic — more  incorrigibly,  indeed,  for 
governesses  were  sometimes  designing,  but  butlers  never.  But 
that  account  of  Peter  Quint  was,  of  course,  an  error.  If  my 
friend  had  spoken  of  him  as  a  valet  or,  following  Mrs.  Grose,  as  a 
“body-servant,”  I  should  never  have  questioned  his  sinister 
capacity.  It  was  abundantly  evident  as  soon  as  I  had  read  the 
story,  and  my  friend,  who  had  lent  me  the  volume  with  engaging 
eagerness,  was  delighted  to  learn  that  my  nights  were  as  horror- 
stricken  afterwards  as  her  own  had  been.  To  the  charm  of  the 
heroine  of  Covering  End,  the  second  tale  bound  up  in  the  book,  I 
succumbed  more  happily.  She  seemed  to  me  the  most  radiant 
creature  that  had  ever  danced  over  printed  pages,  and  her  spell 
was  beautifully  explained  many  years  later  when  her  creator  told 
me  that  he  had  originally  conceived  the  character  for  imper¬ 
sonation  by  Miss  Ellen  Terry. 

After  The  Two  Magics  there  was  no  more  room  for  doubt  about 
books  written  by  Henry  James.  He  took  his  place  as  a  writer  to 
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be  read  whenever  one  came  across  him.  So  I  read  him  as  I  found 
him,  not  at  all  in  chronological  order,  but  by  the  end  of  a  few 
years  fairly  comprehensively.  It  is  the  easiest  thing  for  any 
victim  of  the  visualising  habit  to  form  a  mental  image  of  a  fre¬ 
quently  read  author,  and  long  before  I  was  offered  the  astonishing 
chance  of  a  personal  meeting  with  him  I  had  furnished  myself 
with  an  imaginary  portrait.  It  was  an  entirely  unwarranted  por¬ 
trait.  I  had  nothing  w'hatever  to  paint  it  from  but  the  possi¬ 
bility  that  he  might  be  like  some  of  his  own  presented  studies.  I 
had  seen  no  reproduced  photograph  and  heard  no  word  of  descrip¬ 
tion.  The  only  literary  figure  that  had  been  known  to  my 
childish  eyes  was  the  picturesque  one  of  Francis  Turner  Palgrave, 
and  although  he  was  my  sole  model  I  never  expected  that  Henry 
James  could  look  like  that.  Mr.  Palgrave  was  too  typically  like 
a  poet.  Indeed,  none  of  the  present-day  poets  I  have  seen  reading 
their  verse  to  enraptured  audiences  at  the  Poetry  Bookshop  has 
been  able  to  contribute  so  effective  an  appearance  to  the  scene 
as  he  might  have  done.  The  picture  I  made  for  myself  of  the 
writer  of  Henry  James’s  novels  w^as  of  a  man  rather  tall  than 
short,  of  a  slight  and  nimble  figure,  clad  in  inconspicuous  grey. 
The  note  of  grey  rather  predominated.  I  saw  his  hair  as  straight 
and  fine  and  silvered.  His  eyes  would  be  grey,  too,  deeply  set 
in  a  long  pale  face  and  regarding  the  world  through  pince-nez 
glasses  adjusted  by  lean  fingers  on  a  discriminating  nose.  I 
thought  of  him  as  a  silent  man,  embarrassingly  full  of  unspoken 
observations  and  criticisms. 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  1907  that  I  was  suddenly  confronted 
not  only  with  the  almost  incredible  prospect  of  seeing  Henry 
James  face  to  face,  but  of  becoming  his  literary  amanuensis  if 
the  preliminary  meeting  passed  off  without  misfortune.  I  had 
heard,  by  a  happy  chance,  that  he  would  shortly  need  an  amanu¬ 
ensis — a  typist  to  whom  he  could  dictate  his  literary  work — and 
that  the  special  qualifications  required  were  the  ability  to  spell 
correctly  and  to  work  a  Remington  typewriter.  I  was  anything  but 
an  expert  typist,  and  had  the  gravest  doubts  as  to  the  general 
accuracy  of  my  spelling.  Also  it  had  not  been  at  all  suggested 
that  I  should  apply  for  the  post.  There  was  an  applicant  already 
in  the  field,  and  I  was  being  trained  for  a  very  different  kind  of 
work.  But  that  counted  for  nothing.  The  established  candi¬ 
date  was  strangely  unenthusiastic  about  the  prospect  before  her, 
was  even,  it  seemed,  relieved  to  look  towards  another ;  and  when 
I  had  made  it  abundantly  clear  that  no  considerations,  however 
serious,  and  no  other  career,  however  speciously  profitable,  could 
have  a  feather’s  weight  set  in  the  scales  against  that  more  golden 
opportunity,  it  wras  kindly  conceded  that  I  might  abandon  the 
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course  I  had  set  sail  on,  practice  performing  on  a  typewriter,  and 
be  “interviewed”  by  Mr.  Henry  James. 

He  astonished  me  from  the  moment  I  nervously  stepped  into 
the  room  where  the  decisive  interview  was  to  take  place  by  contra¬ 
dicting  in  his  own  person  not  merely  my  preconceptions  about 
himself,  but  about  literary  men  in  general.  Whatever  he  looked 
like  at  that  first  moment  it  was  not  like  a  writer.  He  had 
recently  passed  four  months  on  the  Continent  and  w'as  browned 
by  the  Italian  sun  to  a  hue  that  no  doubt  partly  accounted  for 
my  quick  fancy  that  he  might  have  been  a  seafaring  man.  It  was 
a  fancy  to  which  his  stout,  broad-shouldered  figure  gave  a  certain 
support,  though  that  may  only  have  been  for  eyes  that  had  known 
retired  naval  officers  of  the  same  thickset  build.  I  have  heard 
it  said,  however,  that  in  the  days  when  he  wore  a  beard  he  might 
well  have  been  mistaken  for  a  sea-captain.  But  he  had  shaved  off 
the  beard  before  ever  I  saw^  him,  and  his  face,  save  for  that  tem¬ 
porary  bronze,  was  not  a  sailor’s.  What  was  most  immediately 
striking  about  it  was  that  it  belonged  essentially  to  the  classical 
type  of  dignity  and  grandeur.  Genius  is  often  lodged  in  strange 
habitations,  while  men  of  a  comfortable  mediocrity  may  be  bur¬ 
dened  by  an  appearance  of  rare  distinction ;  but  in  Henry  James 
the  visible  features  and  the  informing  spirit  w'ere  fitly  joined 
together.  He  looked  a  “great”  man,  even  if  he  did  not  unmis¬ 
takably  look  a  man  of  letters.  He  might  have  been  a  merciful 
Csesar  or  a  benevolent  Napoleon,  and  it  was  easy  to  understand 
how  an  artist  who,  a  year  or  two  later,  painted  a  profile  portrait  of 
him,  was  able  to  see  in  his  model  a  bewildering  succession  of 
resemblances  to  illustrious  characters  of  the  w’orld’s  history  sug¬ 
gest  themselves  during  the  course  of  the  sittings. 

If  it  was  disconcerting  it  was  also  comforting  to  find  my  pros¬ 
pective  employer  so  unlike  the  portrait  imagination  had  drawn. 
Here  were  none  of  the  critical  angles  and  judicial  pauses  I  had 
looked  for.  He  was  all  generous  curves  and  benign  reassurances. 
His  keen  eyes  needed  no  lens  to  help  them  to  focus  the  palpitating 
young  person  entering  the  room,  and  that  was  in  itself  a  relief. 
It  was  somehow  encouraging,  too,  that  the  clothes  he  was  wear¬ 
ing  were  gayer  than  the  flat  neutral  tint  I  had  taken  for  granted. 
I  remember  thinking  as  I  noted  an  expanse  of  brightly  checked 
waistcoat  that  he  would  have  been  well  suited  by  some  earlier 
style  of  costume,  that  a  liberal  silk  cravat  and  handsome  purple 
coat  would  have  looked  much  more  right  for  him  than  the  undis¬ 
tinguished  garments  of  this  century. 

It  was  quite  in  keeping  with  the  general  effect  of  amplitude  and 
abundance  that  he  should  immediately  show  himself  to  be  kind 
and  considerate  and  tinquestioning.  There  can  seldom  have 
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been  any  kind  of  interview,  indeed,  conducted  with  fewer 
inquiries.  I  think  he  asked  me  nothing  at  all  after  he  had  been 
assured  that  I  was  the  expected  applicant.  He  had  been  told 
something  about  me,  no  doubt,  beforehand.  He  had  applied  to  the 
friend  who  had  previously  provided  him  with  typists,  and  had 
taken  her  word  for  my  being  sufficiently  the  right  young  woman. 
How  little  hope  he  had  of  any  young  woman  I  was  soon  to  dis¬ 
cover.  For  my  part  I  had  nothing  to  ask.  I  wanted  to  go  down 
to  work  a  typewriter  at  Eye  on  any  terms — and  I  cannot  remem¬ 
ber  that  the  pecuniary  ones  were  so  much  as  hinted  at  by  either 
of  the  parties  to  the  interview.  But  if  I  had  wished  to  put  any 
questions  to  him  it  would  have  been  hard  to  find  a  good  oppor¬ 
tunity,  for  the  strong,  slow  stream  of  his  deliberate  speech  flow^ed 
over  me  without  ceasing.  He  had  it  on  his  mind  to  tell  me  every¬ 
thing  possible  and  relevant  about  the  conditions  of  life  and  labour 
at  Eye,  and  he  did  so  at  length,  with  hesitations  and  amplifica¬ 
tions  innumerable,  but  without  ever  really  stopping.  What  he 
particularly  wished  to  place  before  me  was  the  probability  that  I 
should  find  Eye  very  dull ! 


II. 

Six  weeks  later — weeks  during  which  I  diligently  practised 
ticking  out  passages  from  The  Arnhassadors  on  a  superannuated 
Eemington  machine — I  went  to  take  up  my  duties  at  Eye.  The 
duties  began  each  morning  at  a  quarter-past  ten,  when  I  pushed 
up  the  inner  latch  ingeniously  attached  to  the  big  brass  knocker 
of  the  front  door  of  Lamb  House  and  walked  straight  upstairs  to 
the  little  square  green-panelled  room  wdiere  Henry  James  worked 
on  winter  mornings.  It  was  a  perfect  room  for  winter,  small 
enough  to  be  comfortably  warm  on  the  coldest  days  and  catching 
every  ray  of  the  gentle  south-coast  sunshine  through  a  wide ,  south¬ 
ward  window.  There  was  a  smaller  window  for  the  afternoon 
sun,  doubly  glazed  against  the  force  of  the  westerly  gales.  Three 
tall  bookcases  and  two  big  desks  and  an  easy  chair  took  a  heavy 
toll  of  the  available  space,  but  left  enough  uncumbered  floor  for 
a  restricted  amount  of  the  pacing  about  that  was  conducive  to 
literary  composition.  On  warm  summer  days  Henry  James  pre¬ 
ferred  working  in  the  big,  light  “garden-room,”  where  there  was 
a  longer  stretch  for  perambulation  and  where  the  main  window 
overlooked  the  little  cobbled  street  that  curved  past  his  front 
door.  He  liked  to  be  able  to  see  whatever  might  be  taking  place 
in  the  street,  or  sometimes  to  hail  a  passing  friend  ;  he  enjoyed 
watching  motor-cars  pant  up  the  sharp  little  hill  and  turn  down 
towards  the  Mermaid  Inn.  The  sight  of  one  could  always  be 
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counted  on  to  draw  from  him  some  vigorous  expression  of  amaze¬ 
ment,  admiration,  or  horror  for  the  complications  of  an  age  that 
had  produced  such  annihilators  of  protective  distance. 

The  hours  between  breakfast  and  luncheon,  from  about  half¬ 
past  ten  to  a  quarter  to  two,  were  the  only  ones  that  Henry  James 
liked  to  spend  at  fresh  creative  work.  He  seldom  made  the  effort 
in  the  evening  unless  he  w-as  very  hard  pressed  to  finish  some¬ 
thing.  But  every  sort  of  work  that  was  not  so  wholly  a  strain 
on  the  imagination  he  did  in  the  evening,  including  all  the 
exhausting  labour  of  proof-reading. 

The  business  of  fulfilling  my  function  as  the  medium  between 
the  spoken  and  the  written  word  was  from  the  first  full  of  interest 
and  fascination,  though  for  a  few  weeks  it  was  also  a  mild  terror. 

I  was  desperately  afraid  of  mis-spelling  the  words  he  dictated,  and 
was  by  no  means  at  my  ease  with  the  new  pattern  of  Eemington 
machine  he  had  just  bought.  But  his  patience  during  my  struggles 
with  the  baffling  mechanism  of  the  typewriter  was  unfailing,  and 
he  was  as  easy  to  spell  from  as  an  open  dictionary.  Years  of  dicta¬ 
tion  had  apparently  taught  him  that  it  was  unsafe  to  leave  the 
spelling  of  any  polysyllabic  word  to  chance.  He  took  pains  to 
pronounce  each  pronounceable  letter ;  he  always  spelt  out  homo- 
phonous  words,  no  matter  how  clear  the  meaning  in  the  given 
instance  might  be,  and  he  never  left  any  punctuation  mark  un¬ 
uttered  except  sometimes  by  inadvertence  that  important  point, 
the  full  stop.  In  short,  he  wisely  and  safely  assumed  dense 
ignorance  on  the  part  of  his  human  medium  of  expression,  and  I 
can  remember  even  feeling  slightly  aggrieved  on  the  very  first 
morning  of  dictation  by  his  careful  spelling  out  of  “The  New- 
comes,”  to  which  he  added  for  my  benefit  that  it  was  a  name 
written  in  one  word  and  was  the  title  of  a  novel  by  Thackeray. 

I  do  not  know’  exactly  when  Henry  James  began  the  practice  of 
dictating  his  wnrk,  but  I  think  it  must  have  been  in  ’95  or  ’96. 
Mr.  Ford  Madox  Hiieffer  is  no  doubt  right  in  his  suggestion 
that  the  habit  had  a  marked  effect  on  his  style,  wdiich  became  as 
the  years  w’ent  by  more  and  more  like  “copious,  involved,  labyrin¬ 
thine  talk.”  He  perfectly  recognised  the  effect  himself ;  to  a 
certain  extent  he  even  deplored  it.  “I  tend,”  he  once  said,  “to 
be  too  diffuse  when  I’m  dictating.”  He  found,  however,  that 
dictation  was  not  only  an  easier  but  also  a  more  inspiring  method 
of  composition  than  writing  with  his  owm  hand,  and  considered 
that  the  increased  facility  more  than  made  up  for  any  loss  of 
concision.  It  seemed  to  me  very  curious  that  he  should  find 
dictating  easy,  considering  his  perpetual  apprehension  that  what 
he  said  might  be  wTongly  taken  dowm.  It  was  strange  that 
the  constantly  felt  necessity  for  spelling  out  his  words  and  utter- 
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ing  his  punctuation  was  not  a  fatal  impediment  to  the  expression 
of  his  thought,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact.  “It  seems,” 
he  explained,  “to  be  so  much  more  effectively  and  unceasingly 
fiiUed  out  of  me  in  speech  than  in  writing.”  And  at  the  time 
when  I  began  to  work  for  him  he  had  arrived  at  a  stage  at  which 
the  click  of  the  Eemington  machine  acted  as  a  positive  spur.  He 
found  it  much  less  easy  to  work  to  the  accompaniment  of  any 
other  make  of  typewriter  than  the  one  he  was  used  to — other 
kinds  sounded  different  notes ;  and  it  was  almost  impossibly  dis¬ 
concerting  for  him  to  dictate  to  something  that  made  no  responsive 
sound  at  all.  Occasionally,  if  he  were  ill  and  in  bed,  I  might 
take  down  a  note  in  handwriting,  but  he  preferred  to  have  the 
typewriter  moved  into  his  room  for  even  the  shortest  letters. 
There  were,  however,  certain  kinds  of  composition  that  he  found 
himself  obliged  to  work  at  with  a  pen.  Plays,  and  short  stories,  if 
they  were  to  remain  within  the  bounds  of  possible  publication  in  a 
magazine,  he  usually  wrote  by  hand,  knowing  that  the  manual 
labour  of  waiting  w^ould  be  his  best  aid  to  the  desired  brevity.  The 
short  stories  he  w'ould  afterwards  dictate,  and  probably  expand, 
from  his  manuscript  draft.  Plays  he  preferred  to  have  copied 
straight  from  the  manuscript.  He  was  too  much  afraid  of  exceed¬ 
ing  “the  murderous  limits  of  the  English  theatre”  if  he  allowed 
liimself  any  opportunity  for  further  embroidery. 

His  method  of  writing  what  may  be  called  full-length  novels 
was  different  and  extremely  interesting.  He  liked  to  “break 
ground  ”  by  talking  to  himself  day  by  day  about  the  characters 
and  the  construction  until  the  whole  thing  was  clearly  before  his 
mind’s  eye.  This  preliminary  talking-out  of  the  scheme  was,  of 
course,  duly  recorded  by  the  typewriter.  He  had  always,  as  he  so 
often  affirmed,  “dramatised”  his  material,  and  he  tended  more 
and  more,  I  tkink,  to  prefigure  his  tales  as  staged  drama — to  see 
the  whole  thing  in  acts  and  scenes  with  the  persons  of  the  drama 
making  their  observed  entrances  and  exits.  These  scenes  he 
w’orked  out  until  he  knew  so  much  about  the  action  that  he  could 
begin  on  the  actual  writing  of  the  novel — a  process  that  I  have 
seen  described,  incorrectly,  as  a  re-dictation  from  a  first  draft.  It 
w^as  really  nothing  of  the  kind.  He  did  not  enlarge  and  amplify 
a  rough  sketch  of  his  novels  after  the  manner  of  Balzac.  His 
method  might  better  be  compared  with  Zola’s  habit  of  writing 
long  letters  to  himself  about  the  characters  in  his  next  book 
until  they  became  alive  enough  for  him  to  begin  a  novel  about 
them.  The  thirty  thousand  words  or  so  of  typewritten  scheme 
dictated  by  Henry  James  contained  none  of  the  phraseology  of  the 
novel  he  was  going  to  write  from  it.  It  was  really  just  an  ample 
scenario  for  the  proposed  drama.  It  was  also  an  extraordinary 
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record  of  inspiration,  for  I  doubt  if  any  writer  has  ever  been  more 
fully  conscious  of  each  step  along  the  path  of  illumination  or 
given  more  articulate  utterance  to  the  whole  process  of  this  experi¬ 
ence.  In  The  Death  of  the  Lion  he  has  himself  described  a 
scheme  of  the  kind,  attributing  its  authorship  to  Neil  Paraday,  the 
victim  already  doomed  to  be  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  renown. 
“Loose,  liberal,  confident,  it  might  have  passed  for  a  great  gossip¬ 
ing  eloquent  letter — the  overflow  into  talk  of  an  artist’s  amorous 
plan.”  So  he  mapped  out  his  design.  But  he  mapped  it  out,  at 
thfe  same  time,  with  the  fullest  recognition  that  at  closer  quarters 
with  his  subject  he  might  more  often  than  not  find  it  refusing 
to  be  confined  wdthin  the  architectural  limits  provided.  “In  the 
intimacy  of  composition,”  as  he  remarked,  “pre-noted  arrange¬ 
ments,  proportions,  and  relations  do  most  uncommonly  insist  on 
making  themselves  different  by  shifts  and  variations,  always 
improving,  w'hich  impose  themselves  as  one  goes  and  keep  the 
door  open  always  to  something  more  right  and  more  related.  It 
is  subject  to  that  constant  possibility,  all  the  w'hile,  that  one  does 
pre-note  and  tentatively  sketch.” 

For  the  two  volumes  of  memories,  A  Small  Boy  and  Others 
and  Notes  of  a  Son  and  Brother,  he  dictated  no  preliminary  notes. 
He  plunged  straight  into  the  stream  of  tlie  past,  without  a  doubt 
or  an  hesitation.  The  reading  over  each  morning  of  the  pages 
written  the  day  before  was  all  the  stimulus  needed  to  start  him 
on  a  fresh  effort  to  render  adequately  the  depth  and  the  delicacy 
of  his  early  impressions.  After  about  an  hour  of  conscious  effort 
he  would  often  be  caught  on  a  rising  wave  of  inspiration  and 
would  get  up  from  his  armchair  and  pace  up  and  down  the  room, 
sounding  out  his  periods  in  tones  of  resonant  assurance.  He  was 
then  beyond  the  reach  of  unconnected  sights  or  sounds.  Hosts  of 
cats — a  tribe  usually  routed  at  the  first  cry ,  wdth  shouts  of  execra¬ 
tion — might  wail  outside  the  window  ;  phalanxes  of  dreaded  motor¬ 
cars  bearing  incursive  visitors  might  hoot  at  his  door.  He  was  im¬ 
pervious  to  them.  The  only  thing  that  could  arrest  him  was  the 
escape  of  the  word  he  w^anted  to  use.  When  that  had  gone  he 
paused,  he  left  off  walking  about  the  room,  and,  standing  by  a 
bookcase  or  chimney-piece  tall  enough  for  him  to  support  his  arms 
on  it,  he  rested  his  head  in  his  hands  and  audibly  pursued  the 
fugitive. 

III. 

When  I  first  went  to  Rye,  in  the  autumn  of  1907,  Henry  James 
was  engaged  in  the  immense  business  of  preparing  his  novels  and 
tales  for  the  big,  definitive  New  York  edition,  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1909.  The  mornings  he  devoted  to  dictating  the  illumin- 
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ating  prefaces,  the  interesting  series  of  apologies  prefixed  to  each 
of  the  ^vorks  contained  in  that  far  from  complete  collection.  Con¬ 
currently  with  this  “inventive”  work  of  the  morning,  the  mass 
of  arduous  labour  entailed  by  the  careful  revision  of  the  included 
uritings  was  performed  in  the  evening.  This  revision  was  a  task 
lie  had  seen  in  advance  as  extremely  formidable,  one  of  the  chief 
difficulties  being  that  he  had  considerably  forgotten  his  early 
work.  Far  from  ever  reposing,  even  for  an  instant,  on  any 
laurels  already  won,  Henry  James  was  always  eagerly  pressing 
forwards.  His  statement  that  “to  get  and  to  keep  finished  and 
dismissed  work  well  behind  one,  and  to  have  as  little  to  say  to 
it  and  about  it  as  possible,  had  been  for  years  one’s  only  law%” 
was  the  absolute  truth.  If  the  question  of  the  definitive  edition 
had  not  come  up,  he  would  never  have  given  another  glance  at 
the  tales  of  his  younger  time.  The  thing  he  was  going  to  write 
next  alw’ays  shone  more  splendidly  before  him  than  anything  he 
had  already  achieved.  And  he  was  also  conscious  that  his  way 
of  seeing  and  rendering  a  situation  had  greatly  changed  since  the 
days  when  he  was  writing  his  early  and  more  generally  popular 
books.  It  had  changed  so  much  that  he  had  come  to  believe 
that  his  younger  productions  would  prove  to  be,  from  his  later 
aesthetic  standpoint,  almost  unreadably  bad.  On  a  morning 
when  he  was  obliged  to  give  tbe  hours  to  making  a  selection 
among  some  of  the  shorter  tales  for  one  of  the  forthcoming 
volumes,  he  confessed  that  the  difficulty  of  selection  was  mainly 
the  difficulty  of  reading  them  at  all.  “They  seem,”  he  declared, 
“so  bad  until  I  hare  read  them  that  I  can’t  force  myself  to  look 
at  them  except  with  a  pen  in  my  hand,  altering  as  I  go  the 
crudities  and  ineptitudes  that  to  my  sense  deform  each  page.” 
But  when  he  had  managed,  by  dint  of  treating  each  page  as  a 
proof-sheet,  to  read  the  older  stories,  he  was  relieved  to  find 
them,  as  a  rule,  really  much  better  than  he  had  feared.  They 
were  perhaps  not,  after  all,  he  decided,  the  disgrace  to  his 
more  mature  artistic  self  that  he  had  been  persuaded  they  must 
be. 

But  he  has  himself  dealt  in  the  preface  to  The  Golden  Bowl 
with  the  whole  debatable  question  of  this  “revised  version,”  and 
there  is  no  need  to  insist  here  on  his  point  of  view.  Many  of 
his  readers  have  protested  against  the  drastic  pruning  of  old 
shoots  and  grafting  of  new  ones  on  the  fine  old  stock  of  the 
novels  and  tales  they  have  known  from  far  back.  They  have 
particularly  denounced  the  imposition  of  a  later  system  of  punctua¬ 
tion,  and  it  has  to  be  admitted  that,  logical  and  orderly  as  Henry 
James’s  fully  evolved  scheme  of  punctuation  was,  it  sometimes 
fails  to  guide  us  to  an  immediate  understanding  of  his  meaning. 
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He  was  occasionally  misled  himself.  But  anyone  who  takes  the 
trouble  to  collate  the  earlier  forms  of  the  revised  tales  with  the 
later  can  hardly  fail,  I  think,  to  be  struck  by  the  increased  vivid¬ 
ness,  the  quality  of  life,  the  richer  effect  of  atmosphere  that  has 
generally  been  gained.  Sometimes  this  gain  is  at  the  expense 
of  ease  and  smoothness.  The  final  form  is  not  so  pretty,  but  it  is 
ever  so  much  more  alive.  It  is  not  so  pretty  because,  as  the  years 
went  by,  he  became  increasingly,  anxious  to  render  adequately  the 
whole  truth  and  depth  of  his  i>erceptions  rather  than  to  sketch  a 
graceful  surface.  Tnere  are  artists  for  whom  beauty  is  truth, 
and  others  for  whom  truth  is  beauty.  It  was  to  the  latter  class  that 
Henry  James  essentially  belonged.  His  struggle  was  always  to 
stretch  his  power  of  expression  to  the  compass  of  the  things  he 
saw  and  felt;  and  it  seemed  to  him,  when  he  re-read  his  for¬ 
gotten  stories,  that  he  had  missed  in  writing  them  countless 
precious  opportunities  for  rendering  vision  and  feeling  which  the 
process  of  revision  allowed  him  at  last  to  retrieve.  His  labour 
was  untiringly  devoted  to  bringing  out  the  visual  values  and  to 
substituting  wherever  he  could  some  definite  sharp  image  for 
early  -loose  vagueness.  In  The  Madonna  of  the  Future,  a  tale 
published  in  1879,  a  sentence  in  the  original  form  runs  :  “His 
professions,  somehow,  were  all  half-professions,  and  his  allusions 
to  his  work  and  circumstances  left  something  dimly  ambiguous 
in  the  background.”  In  the  New  York  edition  this  is  converted 
to  :  “His  professions  were  practically,  somehow,  all  masks  and 
screens,  and  his  personal  allusions,  as  to  his  ambiguous  back¬ 
ground,  mere  wavings  of  the  dim  lantern.”  That  is  a  representa¬ 
tive  sample  of  the  kind  of  thing  he  was  trying  to  do  to  every 
tale  he  touched  with  his  revising  pen.  Another  sentence  from 
the  same  story  began  as  :  “He  turned  upon  me  almost  angrily, 
but  perceiving  the  genial  flavour  of  my  sarcasm,  he  smiled 
gravely.”  In  its  final  form  it  is  ;  “He  turned  upon  me  at  first 
almost  angrily — then  saw  that  I  was  but  sowing  the  false  to 
reap  the  true.” 

But  the  writing  of  explanatory  prefaces  and  the  revision  of 
stories  and  novels  was  far  from  being  the  complete  tale  of  literary 
labour  even  of  the  years  when  preparation  for  the  edition  was 
most  actively  going  forward.  The  years  1907  and  1908  were 
bright  with  the  promise  of  a  new  era  for  English  drama. 
Valiantly  led  by  Miss  Horniman,  the  advocates  of  the  repertory 
system  were  marching  forward,  capturing  one  by  one  the  intel¬ 
lectual  centres  of  the  provinces.  Henry  James  was  quickly 
responsive  to  the  appeal  for  non-commercial  drama.  The  theatre 
had  always  allured  him,  even  if  it  had  also  repelled.  He  had  in 
earlier  years  written  such  plays  as  Covering  End  and  The  Other 
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House,  only  to  find  them  unprodiicibly  on  his  hands,  and  he  had 
thereupon,  “economically,”  as  he  said,  turned  them  into  works 
of  fiction,  “embedding  the  dialogue  of  the  plays  in  a  certain 
amount  of  descriptive  commentary.”  A  few  attentive  readers 
had  guessed  the  origin  of  Covering  End,  or  had,  at  any  rate, 
recognised  its  dramatic  possibilities,  and  when  it  was  suggested 
to  the  author  that  he  should  re-write  it  as  a  three-act  comedy  to 
be  performed  by  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson  (as  he  then  was)  and  Miss 
Grertrude  Elliott,  he  willingly  assented.  The  play,  re-named  The 
High  Bid,  was  not  produced  in  London  until  February,  1909, 
and  then  only  for  a  series  of  matinees,  for  the  prodigious  success 
of  The  Passing  'of  the  Third  Floor  Back  precluded  the  possibility 
of  an  evening  run  for  any  other  production  under  the  same 
management.  Tint  in  the  meantime  Henry  James  had  felt 
encouraged  to  embark  on  other  play-wTiting  experiments.  For  a 
writer  who  had  consistently  seen  his  subjects  in  a  dramatic  light 
it  was  not  difficult  to  put  them  into  strictly  dramatic  form.  It 
was  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  for  him  to  turn  The  Other 
House  back  again  into  a  tragedy.  It  was  scarcely  less  easy  to 
take  other  published  tales  and  make  plays  of  them.  The  story  of 
the  exhibition  of  moral  courage  leading  to  the  victorious  death  of 
the  boy  named  with  grim  propriety  “Owen  Wingrave”  was  made 
into  a  one-act  play.  The  Saloon,  which  was  produced  by  Miss 
Giertrude  Kingston  at  the  Little  Theatre  in  1910.  Finally,  in 
1909,  an  entirely  new  three-act  comedy  entitled  The  Outcry  w^as 
written.  Highly  topical  in  its  subject,  it  was  meant  for  produc¬ 
tion  at  a  London  theatre  pledged  to  a  repertory  season.  The 
])lay  was  not  produced.  At  the  time  when  it  should  have  been 
rehearsed  Henry  James  was  seriously  ill  and  he  afterwards  went 
to  America.  When  he  returned  the  day  of  repertory  perform¬ 
ances  in  London  had  died  in  a  fresh  night  of  stars.  The  Outcry, 
like  some  of  its  predecessors,  was  published,  not  as  a  play,  but 
as  a  novel. 

It  is  almost  literally  true  to  say  of  the  sheaf  of  stories  collected 
in  The  Finer  Grain  that  they  w^ere  written  in  response  to  a  request 
for  a  single  short  story  for  Haiper’s  Monthly  Magazine.  The 
desired  lengtli  was,  I  think,  about  five  thousand  words,  and  each 
budding  idea  for  a  tale  was  cultivated  in  the  optimistic  hope  that 
it  might  produce  a  flower  too  slight  and  frail  to  demand  any 
exhaustive  attention  from  the  author.  But  each  in  turn  insisted, 
even  under  the  pressure  of  being  written  by  hand,  on  developing 
to  lengths  that  no  amount  of  lopping  or  chopping  could  reduce  to 
the  Procrustean  word  limit.  The  tale  eventually  sent  to  the 
editor  of  Harper's  Monthly  was  the  appealing  portrait  of  “Crapy 
Cornelia,”  and  I  seem  to  remember  that  though  it  was  the  shortest 
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of  the  batch  it  could  appear  only  in  two  halves,  printed  in  succes¬ 
sive  numbers  of  the  magazine. 

The  two  volumes  of  memories,  A  Small  Boy  and  Others  and 
Notes  of  a  Son  and  Brother,  written  after  Henry  James  came 
back  from  the  United  States  in  1911,  were  composed  chiefly  in 
London.  He  had  by  that  time  come  back,  after  many  seasons  of 
country  solitude,  to  his  earlier  love  of  the  friendly  London  winter. 
During  the  first  wdnter  after  his  return  he  lodged  at  the  Reform 
Club  and  repaired  every  morning  to  a  room  in  an  old  house  in 
Chelsea,  which  he  had  taken  for  his  working  hours  and  arranged 
as  a  study.  It  was  a  narrow',  rather  dark  little  room — it  was  his 
habit  to  allude  to  it  as  “my  Chelsea  cellar.”  But  even  under 
these  gloomy  conditions  the  charm  of  Chelsea  worked  its  spell 
on  him,  and  he  decided  to  make  a  new  London  home  for  himself 
in  that  neighbourhood.  He  took  a  flat  on  Cheyne  Walk  and 
there,  in  a  big  room  overlooking  a  clear  stretch  of  the  river,  he 
worked  for  the  remainder  of  his  time.  He  still  spent  the  summer 
months  at  Bye;  he  was  there  when  war  began,  engaged  on  a 
novel  which  he  immediately  abandoned  because  he  felt  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  go  on  with  such  “utterly  irrelevant”  wwk.  The  only 
thing  he  felt  able  to  turn  to,  after  he  had  recovered  sufficiently 
from  that  tremendous  shake  of  the  ground  under  his  feet  to  be 
able  to  turn  to  anything  at  all,  wms  the  beginning  of  wbat  was 
intended  to  be  a  third  volume  of  reminiscences.  The  fragment 
that  he  wrote — he  had  meant  to  call  the  book  The  Middle  Years — 
holds  the  sure  promise  that  it  would  have  been  one  of  the  most 
charming  and  valuable  of  bis  wmrks.  He  laid  it  aside,  however, 
to  do  w'ork  that  seemed  to  be  more  immediately  pressing.  A 
novel  begun  many  years  before  w'as  taken  up  again  because 
its  subject  was  so  independent  of  contemporary  history  that  he 
found  it  possible  to  revert  to  it  even  during  the  war.  But 
w'henever  an  appeal  came  for  him  to  write  something  in  aid  of 
one  of  the  great  works  of  charity  called  into  being  by  war, 
whenever  he  felt  that  he  could  bear  effective  witness  to  his 
conjjplete  and  ardent  sympathy  with  the  cause  of  the  Allies,  be 
set  aside  everything  else  to  reaffirm  his  emphatic  testimony. 
He  was  never  for  a  single  moment  a  benevolent  neutral,  but 
alw'ays  a  belligerent  ally,  and  the  action  which  made  him  an 
Englishman  in  name  as  he  had  long  been  in  fact  w'as  but  the 
final  seal  to  his  firm  signature. 

TV. 

For  readers  of  his  books  it  may  well  seem  superfluous  to  lay 
any  stress  on  the  fact  that  his  hours  of  work  were  v/hat  Henry 
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James  lived  for.  But  if  a  man  scarcely  ever  mentions  the  passion 
of  his  life,  if  he  cultivates  the  art  of  conversation  to  a  high  pitch 
and  yet  is  never  to  be  heard  conversing  of  that,  the  people  among 
whom  he  chiefly  moves  and  talks  may  not  unnaturally  thrust 
into  the  background  of  their  view  of  him  an  object  he  himself 
leaves  discreetly  veiled  and  shrouded.  And  Henry  James, 
exhaustively  communicative  on  every  other  topic  of  his  talk, 
maintained  about  his  writing  a  marked  reserve.  This  was  not 
at  all  because  he  was  indifferent  to  what  his  friends  thought  of 
it.  He  cared  very  much  what  they  thought,  too  much  to  imn  the 
risk  of  feeling  that  he  had  not  been  completely  understood. 
Invariably  touched  by  any  evidence  that  his  books  had  been 
intelligently  read  and  appreciated,  he  never  sought  such  evidence 
for  himself.  Ho  found  it  safest  to  assume  that  nobody  read  him, 
and  he  liked  his  friends  and  acquaintances  none  the  less  for 
that.  His  enjoyment  of  human  intercourse  was  unclouded  by 
any  breath  of  that  uncomfortable  consciousness  known  as  an 
“author’s  vanity.”  And  no  man  ever  more  keenly  appreciated 
the  beauty  of  a  formed  relation  or  kept  more  fresh  his  power  of 
forming  new  ones  to  the  end.  But  this  very  extremity  of 
apparent  disconnection  from  his  work  induced  in  him  at  times 
a  corresponding  extremity  of  loneliness.  Meanwhile,  the  volumes 
of  his  published  works  piled  themselves  up  year  by  year — visible, 
palpable,  readable  proofs  of  those  unceasing  travails  of  the 
creative  spirit  that  was  always  labouring  behind  the  barrier  of 
his  silence. 

The  lives  of  men  of  genius  have  too  often  resolved  themselves 
into  a  desperate  struggle  between  inner  and  outer  necessity. 
Their  temperamental  need  to  express  w^hat  is  in  them  has  been 
pitted  against  the  need  to  make  money,  the  need  to  be  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  husband  and  father,  the  need  to  compromise  with  the  claims 
of  a  neglected  body  and  an  overworked  brain  for  rest  and  refresh¬ 
ment.  From  these  hindering  pressures  Henry  James  was  notice¬ 
ably  free.  The  economic  basis  of  life  is  recognised  in  this  country 
in  so  gentlemanly  and  unobtrusive  a  manner  that  it  sometimes 
seems  to  escape  attention  altogether,  and  biographers  and 
novelists  alike  leave  us  wondering  how  their  interesting  subjects 
managed  to  “live.”  The  people  of  Henry  James’s  own  novels 
exist,  for  the  most  part,  on  unmentioned  incomes  which  are  at 
least  ample  for  the  provision  of  opportunities  for  enjoying  travel 
and  leisure,  for  visiting  in  expensive  country  houses,  and  for 
making  suitably  clad  apjiearances  in  the  best  society.  The 
pursuit  of  riches  beyond  that  necessary  minimum  is  certainly 
branded  as  wrong,  by  implication  if  not  by  open  admission.  By 
that  sin  fall  many  of  the  worldly,  predatory  actors  in  his  dramas. 
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however  splendidly  they  may  blaze  on  their  descent.  The  whole 
course  of  his  life  showed  him  to  be  without  the  least  taint  of  the 
sordid  passion.  But,  like  his  finer  creations,  he  never  lacked  a 
liberty  that  rested  on  an  income  sufficient  to  gratify  his  taste  for 
a  life  of  impressions  and  appreciations.  He  had  never  known  a 
time  when  the  expense  of  travel  was  prohibitive ;  when  hansoms 
or  motor-cars,  gondolas  or  vetture,  were  not  at  his  service ;  when 
a  struggle  for  the  means  to  live  obscured  even  for  a  moment  his 
lucid  vision  'of  the  ends  for  which  life  should  be  lived.  His 
fundamental  economic  independence  of  his  work  enabled  him  to 
fashion  it  in  the  mould  he  deshed,  irrespective  of  the  demands 
of  the  market. 


From  domestic  anxieties  he  was  also  to  a  great  extent  free.  No 
wife  or  child  shared  his  hearth,  and  though  his  relatives  in  the 
United  States  enjoyed  the  highest  measure  of  his  affection  and 
interest,  the  wide  stretch  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  prevented  his 
time  or  energy  from  being  greatly  occupied  with  family  claims. 
If  he  had  to  consider  his  health  carefully,  he  had,  at  any  rate, 
the  good  fortune  to  possess,  as  the  supporting  ground  of  his  rich 
consciousness,  a  really  strong  constitution.  He  was  often  suffer¬ 
ing  from  various  definite  indispositions,  but  he  had  none  of  the 
frail  delicacy  that  we  almost  expect  to  find  in  men  of  letters. 
He  rallied  quickly  from  illness,  he  threw  off  minor  complaints 
with  ease,  and  he  was  quite  remarkably  free  in  later  life  from 
headaches  or  any  of  those  lesser  sensations  of  cerebral  discomfort 
which  few  brain-workers  escape.  He  gave  his  freshest  hours  to 
his  work,  but  until  the  last  year  or  so  of  his  life  he  had  an  ample 
fund  of  energy  left  over  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  But  it  was  a 
fund  that  he  never  squandered  on  irrelevant  objects.  However 
divided  his  hours  might  seem  to  be  between  the  divergent  pur¬ 
suits  of  the  ideals  of  literary  art  and  social  amenity,  there  can 
never  have  lived  a  man  who  did  one  thing  all  the  time  more 
consistently  than  Henry  James.  Other  men  whose  prime  busi¬ 
ness  is  thought  and  its  expression  find  recreation  and  refreshment 
in  occupations  quite  outside  the  domain  of  their  work.  They 
play  golf  or  fell  trees ;  they  study  Sanskrit  or  carve  wood  or 
collect  postage  stamps.  Henry  James  did  none  of  these  things. 
He  had  a  profound  belief  in  the  virtues  of  air  and  exercise.  He 
liked  to  be  out  walking  on  fine  afternoons,  and  he  was  expert  at 
making  a  walk  of  two  or  three  miles  last  for  as  many  hours  by 
his  habit  of  punctuating  movement  with  frequent  and  prolonged 
pauses  for  meditation  or  conversation.  He  liked  the  exhilaration 
of  motion  in  a  motor-car;  it  gave  him,  he  said,  “a  sense  of 
spiritual  adventure.”  But  these  forms  of  exercise  were  so  little 
of  an  interruption  to  concurrent  mental  activity  that  it  would 
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almost  be  true  to  say  that  except  during  the  hours  he  was  actually 
asleep,  his  mind  was  working  in  one  unchanging  way.  He  might 
be  reading  or  talking  or  thinking ;  but  he  read  critically,  he 
talked  expressively,  and  he  thought  creatively.  That  is  only 
another  way  of  saying  that  he  was  incessantly  occupied  with  the 
business  of  receiving  and  analysing,  appraising  and  transmitting, 
the  impressions  he  so  eagerly  received  from  the  bountiful  hand 
of  life.  Nothing  of  all  that  he  perceived  and  assimilated  was 
likely  to  be  lost.  Sooner  or  later  it  would  reappear,  wrought  into 
a  fabric  of  glowing  phrase.  He  spent  a  long  life  at  that  one  task. 
And  it  w’as  natural  enough  that  as  a  result  of  this  economy  of 
energy,  this  restriction  of  effort  to  one  supreme  end,  he  became 
in  time  more  copiously  expressive  than  could  well  be  realised  by 
anyone  who  did  not  hear  him  talk.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
rather  silent  as  a  young  man,  to  have  been  too  busy  taking 
things  in  to  have  much  to  give  forth  immediately.  His  medium 
then  was  rather  exclusively  the  pen.  But  as  the  years  passed 
he  more  and  more  enjoyed  and  cultivated  the  pleasure  of  con¬ 
versing  ;  and  his  manner  of  speech,  assisted  no  doubt  by  his 
practice  of  dictating  his  work,  became  so  inveterately  charac¬ 
teristic  that  his  inquiries  about  luggage  from  a  railway  porter 
or  lobsters  from  a  fishmonger  might  easily  be  recognised  as 
coined  in  the  same  mint  as  his  addresses  to  the  Academic  Com¬ 
mittee.  Bewildering  at  times  to  the -uninitiated,  his  talk  was  a 
constant  delight  to  those  who  had  ears  to  hear  it,  and  no  pious 
pilgrim  to  the  shrine  of  his  genius  can  fever  have  left  it  without 
feeling  himself  surprisingly  rewarded.  Meetings  with  admired 
contemporaries  too  often  bring  with  them  the  flatness  of  dis¬ 
illusion,  but  Henry  James  was  never  disillusioning.  He  was 
always  and  strikingly  distinguished. 

Theodora  Bosanquet. 
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“I  REST  silent  in  my  work.” 

This  brief  device  is  all  that  appears  at  the  front  of  the  catalogue 
of  Mr.  Jacob  Epstein’s  sculptures,  an  exhibition  of  which  was 
held  recently  at  the  Leicester  Galleries. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Epstein  has  meant  this  as  a  rebuke  to  several 
of  his  contemporaries,  who,  in  exhibiting  their  work,  have  thought 
it  necessary  to  preface  their  catalogues  with  lengthy  apologias, 
explanations,  or  challenges. 

More  likely  the  rebuke  is  incidental.  Por  Mr.  Epstein  is 
naturally  a  silent  man — a  sculptor,  not  a  litterateur.  He  assumes 
quite  rightly  that  a  work  of  art  should  speak  for  itself.  Either  it 
has  eloquence,  or  it  has  not.  If  eloquence  is  lacking,  no  amount 
of  explanations  will  make  up  this  lack.  And  as  he  is  an  artist 
whose  aim  is  not  description  but  abstraction,  so  he  is  as  logical  in 
his  objection  to  all  explanations  as  the  musician  who  writes  pure 
music  in  his  objection  to  programme  notes. 

All  this  is  too  evident.  Tschaikovsky’s  composition,  “1812,” 
with  its  historical  background  and  realistic  devices,  stands  in 
need  of  some  explanation ;  Bach’s  Fugues  or  Beethoven’s 
Sonatas  stand  in  no  such  need.  And  we  have  seen  how  Eimsky- 
Korsakoff’s  “  Sinbad  the  Sailor  ”  has  been  transformed  by  the 
Eussian  ballet  into  “Scheherezade,”  and  that  the  work  has  not 
suffered  thereby.  This  work  would  be  just  as  beautiful  if  it  were 
called  “iVli  Baba  and  the  Forty  Thieves,”  or  if  it  had  no  name 
at  all,  its  beauty  being  intrinsic  beauty,  dependent  upon  no 
external  circumstance  or  explanation,  which  so  often  only  raises 
up  an  impenetrable  wall  between  the  artist  and  the  auditor.  M'ho 
has  not  at  times  experienced  annoyance  during  a  concert  in 
trying  mentally  to  associate  some  passages  with  an  image  pre¬ 
sented  realistically  by  the  critic? 

The  best  of  modern  art  is  an  effort  to  do  without  the  inter¬ 
mediation  of  the  professional  critic,  the  critic  who  is  not  a  creator 
or  poet  himself.  Such  a  critic,  as  far  as  we  know,  is  a  modern 
product,  a  result  of  our  specialisation.  He  is  a  little  cog  in  the 
modern  social  machine,  often  an  unnecessary  cog. 

The  ancient  artist  was  like  the  ancient  tailor.  As  the  tailor 
designed  a  complete  garment  to  suit  his  customer,  so  the  painter 
made  his  picture  and  disposed  of  it  direct  to  his  patron,  without 
the  aid  of  an  exhibition,  a  dealer,  or  the  critic  writing  for  the 
Press,  There  was  no  division  of  labour  such  as  w'e  have  to-day ; 
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the  painter  was  his  own  critic,  just  as  the  tailor  was  his  own 
button-hole  maker.  And  the  patron  demanded  a  well-made  gar¬ 
ment  and  a  beautiful  picture.  There  was  no  division  of  responsi¬ 
bility.  There  were  no  parasites  to  share  in  the  glory  and  profit 
of  other  men’s  work. 

But  if  you  happened  to  be  a  poet  in  words  and  liked  the 
picture,  you  had  the  privilege  of  wTiting  a  sonnet,  provided  it 
was  well  done  and  a  worthy  tribute. 

To  be  sure,  there  was  Vasari.  But  we  do  not  go  to  Vasari 
so  much  for. his  criticism  as  for  biographical  and  historical  data. 
Like  all  of  his  tribe,  he  was  a  failure  in  the  art  w'hich  he  wrote 
about.  For  real  revelations  of  value  to  the  artist  we  go  lo 
Benvenuto  Cellini,  just  as  in  our  owui  day  a  document  such  as  the 
letters  of  Van  Gogh  is  of  infinitely  greater  interest  and  value 
than  all  Hie  works  written  by  professional  critics  of  modern  art. 

Only  the  other  day  I  ran  across  a  newspaper  review  of  a  new 
book  on  Italian  art  written  by  an  acknowledged  modern  authority, 
who  shall  remain  nameless  here ;  and  in  the  course  of  this  review 
the  writer,  evidently  in  agreement  with  the  author  of  the  book, 
declares;  “And  the  conclusion  is  that  Leonardo,  w'orshipped 
during  four  centuries  as  the  world’s  greatest  genius,  w^as  perhaps 
only  the  greatest  of  cranks.” 

Now  that  is  the  true  voice  of  the  professional  critic.  It  brings 
up  to  our  minds  the  old  but  true  image  of  a  live  ass  kicking  a 
dead  lion.  Again,  it  is  not  an  uncommon  tiling  nowadays  to  see 
a  live  ass  trying  to  attach  a  lion’s  mane  over  the  head  of  another 
live  ass. 

For  true  criticism  w^e  must  go  to  the  poet,  not  because  he  is  a 
better  technician — in  the  pedantic  sense — than  the  professional 
critic — it  is  easy  to  imagine  him  worse — but  because,  being 
essentially  an  emotional  being  with  the  finest  perceptions,  he 
may  feel  and  receive  the  full  volume  of  emotion  poured  into  a 
work  of  art  by  a  painter  or  sculptor.  And  out  of  this  impact  he 
may  produce  not  so  much  a  criticism  as  a  w’ork  of  art,  the  truest 
of  all  criticisms. 

In  Walter  Pater  there  was  a  wonderful  poet-critic  of  this  type. 
“I  criticise  like  a  poet”  is  how  one  might  paraphrase  in  his  case 
Dostoevsky’s  famous  dictum.:  “I  philosophise  like  a  poet.” 

What  does  it  matter  if  there  are  men  in  disagreement  with 
the  interpretation  of  Mona  Lisa  in  Pater’s  famous  passage,  for 
if  it  is  true  that — to  use  his  ow’ii  words — “all  art  aspires  towards 
the  condition  of  music,”  then  another  emotional  being  might 
interpret  it  somewhat  differently,  just  as  the  Russian  ballet  has 
made  of  “Sinbad  the  Sailor”  the  “ Scheherezade.” 

Once  this  principle  of  the  test  of  a  w^ork  of  art  is  admitted, 
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the  professional  critic  loses  his  raison  d'etre,  and  nothing  stands 
between  a  w'ork  of  art  and  an  onlooker,  unless  it  be  his  own 
obtuseness,  caused  by  a  deadening  of  one’s  sensibilities,  not 
unlike  the  deadening  of  one’s  physical  tissues. 

Having  erected  this  approach,  this  attitude  of  mind,  I  feel 
more  free  to  enter  into  my  “uncritical”  consideration  of  Mr. 
Epstein’s  sculpture.  Like  a  good  Mohamedan,  I  have  performed 
my  ablutions  before  entering  the  mosque,  have  cleansed  myself, 
as  far  as  Allah  would  permit,  of  those  sins  of  critical  knowledge 
which  usually  stand  between  a  critic  and  a  new  work  of  art.  For 
1  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  professional  critic,  the  man  who 
criticises  without  himself  experiencing  the  mysterious  processes 
of  artistic  creation,  is  usually  unreceptive  to  a  new  work  of  art 
because  his  mind  is  laden  with  ten  thousand  and  more  dry,  petty 
facts,  carefully  labelled  and  pigeon-holed,  and  that  these  facts 
are  ever  ready  to  fling  themselves  in  a  body  at  any  new  fact, 
more  alive  than  themselves,  and  to  strangle  it  on  its  appearance. 
Then  years  pass,  and  if  the  fact  survives,  it  is  subjected  to  the 
“curing”  process  and  added  as  a  recruit  to  the  already  great 
host,  waiting  to  attack  any  other  new  fact  which  may  suddenly 
arise.  But  when  times  are  dull  these  dead  facts  will  often  wage 
a  quarrel  among  themselves,  or  an  army  of  them  will  attack 
some  one  fact  :  they  wdll  try  to  make  of  Leonardo  a  pigmy,  or 
to  show  that  it  w'as  not  Alvise  Vivarini,  but  Giovanni  Bellini 
who  painted  a  famous  picture  in  a  Milan  collection.  This  is 
usually  regarded  as  fine  criticism,  but  the  honest  man,  unless  he 
possess  a  goodly  store  of  humour,  is  inspired  with  disgust. 

Let  us  then  fling  our  burdens  aside  as  we  enter  the  temple. 

What  is  the  first  thought  that  strikes  us  as  we  enter  the  too 
small  room  filled  with  graven  images  in  bronze,  marble,  and 
granite  ? 

It  is  that  we  are  in  the  presence  of  shapes. 

These  shapes  are  hard,  clear-cut,  austere  ;  of  themselves,  with¬ 
out  examining  them  in  detail,  they  plunge  us  into  a  mood  equally 
hard,  clear-cut,  and  austere.  That  is,  by  their  shape  alone. 

Men  of  our  day  are  inclined  to  take  the  shape  of  a  thing  too 
much  for  granted.  Yet  the  English  verb  “to  shape”  means  to 
create. 

When  a  European  sees  a  chair,  his  first  thought,  if  he  have 
any  thought  in  connection  with  it  at  all,  is  to  sit  in  it,  or  to 
imagine  someone  else  sitting  in  it.  Show  the  same  chair  to  a 
native  of  Ceylon  or  the  South  Sea  Islands,  used  to  squatting  or 
sitting  on  the  ground,  and  he  may  well  wonder  as  to  the  meaning 
and  purpose  of  the  curious  shape,  which  we,  good  Europeans,  call 
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a  chair.  It  is  even  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  if  one 
of  those  huge  cumbersome  shapes,  called  an  arm-chair,  in  which 
the  art  critic  likes  to  lean  back  as  he  smokes  his  Havana  and 
sips  his  whiskey  and  soda,  were  found  among  the  wreckage  of 
a  ship  by  one  of  these  squatting  natives,  he  would  at  once  set 
it  up  as  a  god  and  worship  it.  And,  having  in  my  perverseness 
gone  so  far,  I  will  even  venture  to  suggest  that  if  a  European 
missionary  had  come  along  some  days  later  and  upon  seeing  the 
chair  had  sat  down  in  it  in  order  that  he  might  more  comfort¬ 
ably  harangue  the  native,  the  latter  would  probably  rise  in  his 
wrath  and  punch  the  head  of  the  intruder  for  his  blasphemy  and 
make  hash  of  him  into  the  bargain,  as  a  sacrifice  to  his  god.  And 
it  would  serve  the  missionary  right  for  not  understanding  the 
mystery  of  shapes. 

Having  irrevocably  won  the  contempt  of  the  professional  critic 
by  my  gay  and  bizarre  thoughts  and  images,  gravity  being  the 
mark  of  all  his  tribe,  I  will  harp  a  little  more  on  this  subject 
of  shape,  without  feeling  that  I  digress  on  my  subject.  And  if 
the  good  reader  be  annoyed  with  me  for  pretending  to  discuss 
Mr.  Epstein’s  sculptures  while  I  talk  of  other  things,  I  beg  leave 
to  remind  him  that  it  is  the  shapes  created  by  Mr.  Epstein  which 
have  evoked  the  thoughts  I  have  set  down  here,  a  fact  which 
leads  me  to  assume  that  this  sculptor’s  method  is  chiefly  depen¬ 
dent  upon  an  intensification  of  the  rudiments  of  his  art,  hence 
its  robust  and  impersonal  beauty,  capable  of  rousing  rudimentary 
thoughts. 

Let  us  not  take  the  rudiments  of  any  art  too  much  for  granted. 
In  architecture,  for  example,  it  seems  like  a  very  simple  and 
natural  fact  that  a  room  should  be  square,  yet  we  know  that  the 
first  dwellings  were  round,  and  only  the  simple  accident  of  the 
first  woven  mats  being  square  had  inspired  square  habitations 
to  fit  them. 

The  elemental  is  behind  all  great  art.  The  awe  of  the  gods 

has  inspired  much  of  the  earliest  sculpture,  and  this  awe  is 

expressed  even  more  in  the  shaping  of  the  stone  than  in  the 
graven  features  which  are  part  of  it.  That  being  the  case,  we 
are  faced  with  a  strange  paradox  :  Art — even  in  our  own  day — 
is  abstract  not  by  virtue  of  any  purely  intellectual  formula,  but 
only  in  the  measure  that  it  approaches  the  sources  of  life.  Our 

life  is  involved  ;  it  is  easy  to  lose  oneself  in  its  infinite  and 

minute  details,  the  effort  to  reproduce  these  is  responsible  for  so 
much  of  our  bad  realistic  art ;  the  burden  of  the  artist  is  all  the 
greater  to-day  because  he  must  disentangle  the  eternal  from  the 
ephemeral,  and  having  captured  the  structure  and  essence  of  the 
eternal  he  must  reconcile  them  with  the  externals  of  modernity. 
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Mr.  Epstein  is  a  great  sculptor  because  of  this  task  which  he 
has  set  out  to  accomplish. 

To  appreciate  fully  this  sculptor’s  art  it  is  necessary  first  of 
all  to  understand  the  value  he  attaches  to  shape,  shape  in  itself, 
free  of  all  intimate  or  literary  associations. 

Every  shape  in  sculpture  represents  and  expresses  an  idea 
emotionally.  That  is  to  say,  the  idea — in  the  artist  always  an 
emotion — shapes  the  stone.  You  the  spectator,  looking  upon 
the  shape,  have  an  idea  or  an  emotion,  or  a  series  of  ideas  and 
emotions,  awakened  in  you  ;  it  may  be  that  you  had  got  the  idea 
of  Sinbad  the  Sailor,  which  the  artist  intended  to  convey,  but 
the  fact  that  you  had  thought  of  Scheherezade  does  not  imply 
that  the  artist  has  failed.  On  the  contrary,  the  power  of  a  work 
of  art  to  awaken  in  spectators  variations  of  thought  and  emotion, 
within  certain  limits,  is  one  of  the  eloquent  tokens  of  its  sheer 
and  potential  beauty. 

There  are  the  Pyramids  to  account  for.  Why  should  a  race  of 
men  have  gone  to  all  the  trouble  to  put  up  these  tremendous  shapes? 
But  when  you  stop  to  reflect  that  more  than  any  race  the 
Egyptians  gave  thought  to  permanence — and  other  evidence  is 
not  lacking  of  this  obsession — then  the  idea  at  the  back  of  these 
gigantic  monuments  becomes  quite  clear.  More  than  that  :  you 
realise  that  these  huge  shapes — their  base  placed  so  solidly  upon 
the  earth,  gradually  sloping  upward  toward  the  apex,  which  has 
been  gilded  to  catch  the  sunlight — have  been  made  to  resemble 
the  shapes  of  mountains ;  imagine  the  same  shape  placed  upside 
down,  and  the  whole  sense  of  permanence  is  gone,  indeed  it 
would  have  to  be  regarded  now  as  quite  another  shape. 

Here  we  have  two  distinct  ideas  of  interest  to  us 

1.  Shapes  themselves  are  integral  with  ideas.  Shapes  flrc  ideas. 

•2.  Nature  itself  contains  meaningful  shapes,  which,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Pyramids,  man  has  formalised ;  that  is,  he  has  created 
abstract  forms  out  of  natural  shapes. 

These  two  ideas,  considered  together,  create  an  interesting 
problem  :  if  shapes  in  themselves  have  meaning,  and  Nature  has 
created  meaningful  shapes,  why  should  not  man,  the  creator,  the 
hewer  in  stone,  invent  new'  shapes,  and  combinations  of  shapes, 
which  will  define  his  emotions,  simple  or  complex,  just  as  the 
musician  has  taken  sounds,  which  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  in 
Nature,  and  has  created  a  composition,  beautiful  and  original, 
and  responsive  to  the  emotions  of  his  fellow’-men?  No  one  wall 
say  that  Eimsky-Korsakoff ,  in  “  Scheherezade,”  has  merely  imitated 
the  song  of  the  nightingale  or  canary,  the  lilt  of  the  shepherd’s 
reed,  the  moan  of  the  wind,  the  rustle  of  the  trees,  or  the  lapping 
of  the  sea  waters. 
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Now  that  I  have  made  clear,  I  hope,  Mr.  Epstein’s  intentions, 
always  the  better  part  of  a  man’s  art — for  the  sculptor  is  still 
young  and  vigorous  and  far  from  having  reached  his  prime — I 
can  proceed  to  his  practice,  which  has  already  made  liim  easily 
the  supreme  sculptor  in  England.  That  is  putting  it  mildly, 
for  I  do  not  know  any  sculptor  working  anywhere  to-day  whose 
genius  is  so  essentially  a  sculptor’s. 

In  the  first  place,  T  must  say  that  jMr.  Epstein’s  sculptures 
show  two  Epsteins  ;  one  Epstein  iNfr.  Epstein  does  not  quite 
like,  the  other  l^qrstein  the  public  does  not  quite  like.  The 
I’jpstein  toward  whom  the  public  has  lately  begun  to  show  an 
inclination  is  the  Epstein  who  has  made  some  very  wonderful 
(Kirtrait  busts  of  people.  Even  this  inclination  1  baldly  tbink 
bas  been  whole-hearted.  It  is  true,  the  likeness  of  these  )>ortraits 
to  their  originals  is  admitted ;  but  beyond  this  likeness  most  men 
have  been  tempted  to  see  in  these  ])ortraits  an  accemt nation  of 
ipialities  either  perversely  subtle  or  sinister. 

Siicb  a  result  might  bo  accounted  for  in  two  ways  :  either  the 
sciil|)tor’s  sitters  have  certain  potentialities  of  character  which 
the  sculptor  has  seized  ujion — for  there  is  not  a  commonplace 
head  among  them  ;  or  else  he  has,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
chosen  these  intense  human  shapes  as  fit  moulds  for  his  own 
thoughts  and  emotions.  Again,  it  may  be  a.  combination  of  the 
two,  the  happy  impact  of  two  potentialities,  the  sitter’s  and  the 
sculptor’s.  And  yet  all  his  heads  are  so  serene  and  detached, 
they  never  stoop  to  the  personal  and  the  intimate,  but  always 
rise  to  the  dignity  of  types.  There  is  one  head  in  the  exhibition 
that  I  have  particularly  in  mind — I  will  not  say  which — and  this 
head  might  belong  with  equal  fitness  to  a  modern  demi-mondaine 
and  to  Clytemnestra.  That  is  something  of  an  achievement  in 
abstract  art. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  very  charming  head  of  that 
charming  personality  and  poet  Davies,  and  the  sweet  spirit  of 
blitheness  in  which  the  sculptor  has  interpreted  it  leads  me  to 
think  that  Mr.  Epstein  does  not  see  evil  where  there  is  none, 
that  he  does  his  best  to  render  unto  Caesar  tlie  things  that  are 
Caesar’s.  And  we  have  here  the  two  child  heads,  startling  for 
their  sheer  sense  of  vitality.  Perhaps  in  the  portrait  bust  of 
^^rs.  Ambrose  McEvoy  the  artist  has  faced  most  boldly  tbe 
sculptor’s  problem.  One  knows  intuitively  that  it  is  a  faithful 
portrait,  and  yet  the  sculptor  has  built  up  the  whole  thing  out 
of  sharp,  clear-defined  masses — “planes  in  relation’’;  it  is  then, 
apart  from  all  considerations  as  a  portrait,  a  beautiful  shape,  an 
austere  decoration.  Peside  this,  most  of  tbe  feminine  beads  b) 
Hodin  would  appear  insipid. 
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Most  of  all  the  head  of  Meum  liindsell-Stewart  appeals  to  me. 
The  effect  of  this  bronze  is  extraordinary.  Hard  and  clear-cut, 
like  all  of  Mr.  Epstein’s  work,  it  has  all  the  effect  of  a  vision,  a 
thing  seen  in  a  dream.  It  is  one  of  the  beautiful  genii  of  the 
.Arabian  Nights,  or  it  is  a  frail  Aphrodite  rising  from  the  sea  as 
in  a  faint  mist.  If  this  work  were  produced  in  Florence  during 
the  Renaissance,  a  dozen  sonnets  might  have  been  found  pinned 
to  Mr.  Epstein’s  door  next  day;  instead,  the  newspaper  cutting 
bureau  sends  to  Mr.  hipstein’s  agents  a  dozen  or  more  dull 
criticisms. 

It  is  true  that  after  many  years  of  contempt  and  abuse  -for 
one  could  not  remain  indifferent  to  Mr.  Epstein’s  work,  all  the 
more  since  some  years  ago  he  erected  his  Wilde  monument  in 
Paris  to  plague  the  Parisians,  and  his  magnificent  caryatides  on 
the  British  Medical  A.ssociatiou  building  in  the  Strand  to  plague 
the  Londoners — the  newspapers  are  beginning  to  pay  giTidging 
praise  to  his  jx)rtrait  busts.  But  the  Epstein  wdio  makes  the 
portrait  busts  is  not  the  Epstein  whom  Mr.  Epstein  himself  most 
respects.  He  calls  these  heads  realistic  and  gives  preference  to 
his  abstract  sculptures,  which  are  understood  and  liked  only  by 
a  few. 

But  when  we  come  to  consider  these  abstract  works  we  find 
again  two  Epsteins.  In  one  mood  he  goes  to  the  earth  itself 
for  his  inspiration,  and  creates  a  thing  tribal  and  primitive,  awe- 
inspired,  shaped  as  it  were  by  fire  and  wind,  by  elements  in  man 
essentially  volcanic,  which  find  expression  in  tortured  stone.  To 
this  category  belongs  the  sculptor’s  unfinished  granite  “Mother 
and ‘'Child.’’  This  massive,  rough-hewn  stone,  shaped  in  the 
semblance  of  a  woman  holding  up  a  child,  is  in  its  shape  and 
roughness  like  a  thing  growing  out  of  the  earth,  its  outer  shape 
suggesting  that  its  formation  had  been  forced  from  within.  The 
sculptor’s  small  green  flenite  figures  belong  to  the  same  category, 
except  that  he  has  taken  infinite  pains  to  bring  them  to  a  state 
of  absolute  perfection  in  workmanship.  It  is  extraordinary,  the 
suggestion  of  diabolic  power  that  these  little  statues  of  women 
in  pregnancy  convey.  To  me  they  are  symbols  of  the  fecund 
earth.  The  travail  of  fecundity  itself  has  shaped  these  statues, 
but  the  wonder  of  it  is  that,  in  spite  of  this  sense  of  torture,  the 
artist  has  invented  abstract  shapes,  static  and  tranquil  to  the 
eye  and  sphinx-like  in  their  suggestion  of  eternal  mystery. 
Indeed  I  can  imagine  what  awe  they  would  create  in  the  mind 
of  a  traveller  if  he  saw  them  in  a  desert  or  open  field  magnified 
to  the  size  of  the  famous  Sphinx. 

In  another  mood  the  artist  seems  to  me  to  be  more  conscious 
of  his  abstraction.  That  is  to  say,  the  shape  he  has  invented 
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to  contain  his  emotion  appears  to  have  been  more  studied  out, 
less  shaped  from  within.  In  short,  the  formula  is  intellectualised 
in  ffreater  measure.  I  have  seen  only  a  few’  statues  in  this  style, 
and  so  it  wmuld  he  rash  to  venture  an  opinion.  In  any  case,  I 
can  only  speak  of  their  effect  on  myself. 

In  the  “  Uock-Prill  ”  the  sculptor  has  fashioned  an  abstract 
Imman  fifiiire,  shaped  to  suggest  a  mechanism  ;  this  figure  sits, 
perched,  very  high,  and  works  a  huge  rock-drill— the  real  thing, 
of  steel  and  iron — driving  it  as  it  were  into  the  earth.  As  we 
stand  looking  at  this  statue  several  ideas  occur  to  )is  :  it  is  science 
(•on(|uering  the  earth  ;  this  idea  is  expressed  as  a  sexual  symbol ; 
in  reducing  it  thus  to  a  sexual  symbol  the  ariis*  h:,d  made  the 
idea  unutterahly  simple  to  us.  I  do  not  think  th.e  artist  has 
meant  to  criticise  science,  more  likely  he  has  iniended  glorifying 
it  as  conqueror ;  hut  as  I  ])ersonally  do  not  want  to  sec  science 
conquer  the  earth,  I  must  confess  that  the  skeleton-like  shape 
appeared  to  me  like  a  terrible  and  diabolic  thing,  and  that  its 
gaunt  gesture  summed  up  all  that  Samuel  liutler  had  said  in 
“Erewhon”  about  machines.  To  do  the  artist  justice,  the  truth 
is  that  he  had  not  so  much  sought  to  symbolise  science  as  to  find 
a  new  symbol  for  sex,  the  old  and  eternal  god  Sex,  who  goes  on 
through  eternity,  always  conquering,  always  expressing  himself 
through  new  manifestations  of  pow’er.  The  artist  has  been  often 
accused  of  being  obsessed  with  sex.  He  concedes  this  willingly, 
hut  retorts  that  he  cannot  help  if  all  life  and  nature  are  so  con¬ 
stituted  as  to  make  sex  the  great  driving  force.  After  all,  he 
argues,  there  are  keen  moments  even  in  the  life  of  a  barnyard 
rooster,  which  are  of  essentially  the  same  nature  as  the  act  of 
a  military  captain  in  entering  a  city. 

We  are  perhaps  on  surer  ground  if  we  quarrel  with  the  creator 
of  the  “Rock-Drill”  for  having  ^made  his  symbol  too  obvious, 
and  for  having  made  use  of  an  instrument — the  rock-drill  itself 
— having  no  legitimate  share  in  the  art  of  sculpture.  And  the 
proof  of  it  is  his  “Venus,”  which  treats  of  the  same  subject,  the 
driving  power  of  sex,  rather  more  subtly.  In  the  first  place,  even 
before  examining  the  graven  details,  the  marble  appears  to  me  a 
beautiful  shape  in  itself.  It  is  rather  badly  placed  in  the  small 
exhibition  room,  and  suffers  from  lack  of  breathing  space.  And 
although  it  is  a  beautiful  shape  in  itself,  at  the  second  glance  I 
like  to  imagine  it  not  as  a  monument,  but  as  a  part  of  an  archi¬ 
tectural  structure  :  it  w’ould  serve  magnificently  as  one  of  two 
caryatides  supporting  the  arch  of  a  doorway.  And  it  seems  a 
great  pity  to  me  the  more  I  see  of  Mr.  Epstein’s  w’ork  that 
sculpture  w’as  ever  divorced  from  architecture.  Even  years  ago 
Mr.  Epstein  has  shown  this  extraordinary  aptitude  to  collaborate 
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with  architecture,  as  his  caryatides  on  the  British  Medical 
Association  building  in  the  Strand  will  testify. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  you  about  “Venus”  as  a  shape 
is  that  the  figure  curves  upward  from  its  base  like  a  sharp-edged 
wave  from  the  sea,  though  I  have  learnt  since  that  the  sculptor 
did  not  have  this  in  mind.  When  you  examine  the  details  of  the 
figure  you  find  that  the  artist  has  reduced  every  individual 
anatomical  feature  to  a  decorative  abstraction.  The  head  itself, 
devoid  of  facial  features,  is  shaped  not  unlike  a  panther’s ;  the 
breasts  are  small  and  round,  without  nipples;  indeed  everything 
is  reduced  to  curves  and  planes,  all  maintained  in  relation,  like 
the  parts  of  a  musical  theme  responding  to  one  another  in  har¬ 
mony.  When  you  run  your  eyes  down  to  the  base  you  find  that 
it  is  formed  by  two  embracing  birds,  and  that  the  feet  of  Venus 
are  pressing  perversely  upon  the  back  of  ^vhat  is  presumably  the 
male  bird.  This  bald  description  ihust  not  lead  anyone  to  think 
that  the  sexua.l  motive  is  over-obtrusive  ;  IMr.  Epstein  has,  in¬ 
deed,  some  time  ago  treated  the  theme  of  the  birds  quite 
separately,  and  therefore  more  ol)truslvely,  yet  I  cannot  say 
that  London  was  particularly  shocked  at  the  exhibition  of  the 
group  about  three  years  ago :  indeed  it  was  much  admired,  the 
boldness  of  the  subject  w’as  lost  in  the  ait  which  fashioned  it 
into  shapes  beautifully  harmonious  and  simple,  a  joy  to  the  eye. 
After  all,  we  do  not  stop  to  criticise  Michelangelo’s  group,  “Leda 
and  the  Swan,”  in  Florence,  because  the  theme  is  forbidden  in 
polite  society,  though  T  am  told  that  the  authorities  of  the 
National  Gallery  in  London  persist  in  keeping  Michelangelo’s 
painting  of  the  same  subject  in  the  cellar  for  fear  of  shocking 
the  puritan  public.  As  for  Mr.  Epstein’s  “Venus,”  it  is  a  tame 
work  in  comparison,  intended  doubtless  to  convey  a  sense  of 
female  seductiveness,  with  it,  perhaps,  an  idea  of  fecundity.  But 
whether  the  intention  be  one  or  the  other,  or  both,  or  quite  some¬ 
thing  else,  it  is  above  all  the  shape  of  the  thing  which  is  meant 
to  please  the  eyes;  and  if  your  eyes  be  not  pleased,  it  may  be 
because  your  true  vision  has  been  obscured  by  a  thousand  and 
one  things  which  an  irrelevant  realism  has  forced  you  to  see 
and  become  accustomed  to  in  this  matter  of  art.  At  least,  so. 
I  imagine,  Mr.  Epstein  argues,  and  as  he  is  a  born  sculptor 
and  an  artist  of  genius,  it  behoves  us  to  listen  to  him  and  not 
to  try  to  teach  him  what  to  do. 

Now  thirty-seven  years  old,  Mr.  Epstein,  though  counted  as 
an  English  sculptor,  was  born  in  New  York  of  Bussian-.Tewish 
parents.  After  leaving  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  he  came,  as 
many  other  sculptors,  under  the  influence  of  Michelangelo  and 
"Rodin,  but  he  gradually  reached  the  conclusion  that  great  art 
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was  to  be  produced  not  by  following  modern  masters,  but  by 
going  to  the  source  of  things,  for  only  at  the  source  might  one 
recover  those  vibrant  qualities  in  art  which  are  the  natural  ex¬ 
pression  of  untrammelled  emotions,  free  of  the  accumulated  and 
obstructing  knowledge  and  practice  of  centuries.  It  is  therefore 
not  astonishing  that  he  should  prefer  the  earlier,  religion-inspired 
sculptures  of  the  temple  of  Olympus  to  the  later,  more  perfect 
sculptures  of  the  Parthenon,  inspired  no  longer  by  religion,  but 
by  human  beauty  for  its  own  sake.  Praxiteles,  to  his  mind,  in 
his  search  for  nuance,  was  almost  a  decadent.  And  naturally, 
Mr.  Epstein  prefers  the  archaic  Greek  art  even  to  the  art  of 
Olympus.  And  for  the  same  reason  he  finds  inspirational  value 
in  the  art  of  island  tribes,  it  having  been  brought  into  being 
through  awe  of  God.  As  for  Eodin,  he  sees  in  his  sculpture 
“unsettled  movement,  marvellous  technical  ability,  and  passages 
of  great  beauty,”  and  only  in  the  statue  of  Balzac  does  he  see 
that  striving  for  meaningful  shapes  which  is  the  chief  aspiration 
of  his  owm  art. 

John  Cournos, 
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“The  great  national  necessities  of  the  war  have  opened  many 
hitherto  blind  eyes,  and  given  back  hearing  to  many  deaf  ears.” 

So  wrote  Mrs.  Fawcett  in  her  letter  to  the  Press  regarding  Mr. 
Hoi  ford  King’s  motion  concerning  the  admission  of  women  to 
the  Bar. 

Much  has  happened  since  then  to  confirm  this  statement.  In 
the  debate  on  Electoral  Reform  on  March  28th,  one  speaker  after 
another  rose  in  his  place  to  say  that  he  had  changed  his  views  on 
the  question  of  Women’s  Suffrage.  Among  our  former  oppo¬ 
nents,  now  become  our  friends,  are  many  whom  in  our  wildest 
dreams  we  never  thought  of  as  possible  converts  three  years  ago. 
They  include,  as  everyone  knows,  Mr.  Garvin,  Sir  West  Ridge¬ 
way,  Miss  Violet  Markham,  Mr.  Walter  Long,  and,  most  notable 
of  all,  Mr.  Asquith  himself.  The  Government,  moreover,  have 
accepted  the  recommendations  of  the  Speaker’s  Conference,  in¬ 
cluding,  if  the  House  of  Commons  consents,  the  proposal  respect¬ 
ing  the  enfranchisement  of  women  as  an  integral  part  of  them. 
So  that  the  victory  for  which  suffragists  have  worked  so  long  and 
to  which  they  have  looked  forward  so  ardently  seems  at  last  to 
be  really  in  sight. 

In  sight — but  not,  we  think,  yet  definitely  won — and  it  will, 
perhaps,  be  w^ell  at  this  juncture  to  take  note  of  certain  warning 
signals  on  the  other  side.  The  hosts  of  Midian,  though  in  retreat, 
are  not  yet  finally  defeated.  In  the  Anti-Suffrage  Review  for  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1917,  there  is  an  article  pointing  out  how  little  those  who 
are  opposed  to  “placing  the  government  of  the  country  in  the 
hands  of  women  ”  have  abandoned  their  objection  in  consequence 
cf  the  trifling  accession  of  some  900,000  additional  women  workers 
to  the  industries  of  the  country.  The  Oxford  reply — published 
February  27th — to  the  Suffragist  Memorial  signed  by  the  Bishop 
of  Oxford  and  various  heads  of  houses  asserts  that  “the  charac¬ 
teristic  and  vital  distinction  betw’een  the  services  of  men  and 
women  still  remains  and  has  once  more  been  made  unmistakably 
clear,”  and  warns  the  public  against  the  assumption  that  argu¬ 
ments  against  woman  suffrage  are  antiquated,  or  the  opposition 
to  it  likely  to  cease.  Mr.  Arnold  Ward,  speaking  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  March  28th,  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  case  against 
Women’s  Suffrage  has  been  immeasurably  strengthened  by  the 
war.  In  fact,  some  of  us  see  every  reason  to  anticipate  a  renewal 
of  the  struggle  now  that  the  question  of  electoral  reform  is  being 
seriously  taken  in  hand — a  struggle  which  will  probably  be  waged 
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by  our  opponents  with  a  bitterness  increased  by  an  underlying 
consciousness  that  their  defeat,  however  long  delayed,  is  certain 
in  the  end. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  strength  of  the  anti-suffrage 
position  has  never  lain  in  its  logical  defences.  If  ridicule  could 
liave  killed  a  cause,  it  was  once  said,  the  suffrage  movement 
would  have  died  in  its  infancy,  and  if  argument  alone  could  have 
carried  any  cause  to  victory,  it  would  as  certainly  have  triumphed 
long  ago.  Yet  I  think  it  may  be  of  some  interest  to  consider  one 
or  two  of  the  main  arguments  which  have  always  been  brought 
forward  on  the  anti-suffrage  side,  and  to  see  how  they  have  been 
affected  by  the  war.  Our  appeal  in  doing  so  is  not  to  those  leaders 
of  the  movement  who  have  shown  themselves  so  ready  to  listen 
to  the  teachings  of  experience  in  this  matter,  but  to  the  great 
rank  and  file  of  anti-suffragists,  whose  opposition,  as  we  believe, 
is  more  of  a  deep-rooted  prejudice,  a  survival  from  old  barbarian 
days,  a  half-blind  but  very  powerful  instinct,  than  a  reasoned  con¬ 
viction.  If,  as  we  believe,  those  particular  arguments  can  be  shown 
fo  have  been  entirely  disproved  by  events,  one  plank  in  the  anti¬ 
suffrage  platform  will,  at  any  rate,  be  definitely  knocked  out,  and 
anti-suffragists  themselves  will  perhaps  recognise  that  their  oppo¬ 
sition  can  be  more  truthfully  summed  uj)  in  the  old  phrase,  “I 
do  not  like  you,  Doctor” — or  shall  we  say,  ‘‘Mrs.  Fell” — than 
in  many  pompous  sentences  about  woman’s  sphere  and  the  eternal 
laws  of  nature. 

‘‘Organised  society,”  wrote  Mrs.  A.  Colquhoun  in  1912,  ‘‘rests 
on  man.  It  would  go  on  quite  comfortably  if  every  woman  re¬ 
tired  to  her  own  particular  wigwam  and  did  nothing  but  breed.” 

“Spinsters,”  writes  Mr.  Walter  Heape  (Sex  Antagonism,  by 
Walter  Heape,  F.R.S.),  “aro  the  waste  products  of  our  female 
population.” 

“The  due  performance  of  the  proper  functions  of  women,”  says 
Mr.  Arthur  Page  (Woman  Suffrage:  its  Meaning  and  Effect, 
1912,  p.  10),  “is  apparently  incompatible  with  those  business 
qualities  which  make  for  proficiency  in  commercial  and  political 
matters”;  in  fact,  it  is  “as  unreasonable  to  expect  to  find  poli¬ 
tical  discretion  in  women  as  to  expect  men  to  be  proficient  in 
making  a  pudding” — (did  he  never,  one  wonders,  hear  of  a 
“chef”'?) — “or  feeding  a  baby.”  ]\Ir.  Harold  Owen  (Womein 
Adrift,  1912,  p.  77)  is  even  more  explicit.  “If  we  were  told  that 
we  should  have  to  carry  on  the  State,  and  the  industry  and  all 
the  professions  of  the  country  without  women’s  assistance,  with 
what  composure  should  we  receive  the  announcement,  nay,  with 
'vhat  relief  t  ”  “Woman,”  he  says  later,  “has  no  necessary  rela- 
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tion  wliiitsoever  to  the  work  of  the  Man  and  the  Coinniunity  ” 
(the  relation  of  wife  and  mother,  of  course,  always  excepted). 
“Rhe  is  utterly  unnecessary  to  the  control  of  the  State.”  Anti- 
sulfragists  would  in  too  many  cases  seem  to  have  learnt  nothing 
and  forgotten  nothing.  For  while  the  manifesto  issued  by  the 
Women’s  Anti-Suffrage  League  in  1910  asserts  that  women,  as 
such,  “can  have  no  share  in  the  public  management  of  the  State, 
and  in  such  vital  industries  as  mining  construction,  shipping, 
and  transport,  they  are  incapable  of  taking  any  practical  part,” 
the  memorial  already  quoted  by  the  Oxford  professors,  issued  only 
a  few  weeks  ago,  contains  a  somewhat  cryptic  sentence  about  “the 
characteristic  and  final  distinction  betw'een  the  services  of  men 
and  w'omen  ”  which,  if  it  means  anything,  can  only  imply  that 
the  services  of  women  are  in'  some  undefined  way  less  essential  to 
the  political  existence  of  the  State  than  those  of  men. 

It  may  be  pertinent  here  to  ask  one  question  :  Would  the 
“composure,  nay,  the  relief,”  of  our  rulers  have  been  indeed  so 
great  if,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  women  had  taken  themselves 
and  their  capacities  at  Mr.  Harold  Owen’s  valuation,  and  with 
one  voice  refused  to  take  any  part  in  occupations  for  which  they 
knew  themselves  to  be  constitutionally  unfitted?  It  was  indeed 
fortunate  for  the  State  in  its  hour  of  supreme  peril  that  they  were 
differently  advised. 

The  weakness  of  the  arguments  in  question,  of  course,  lies 
jirecisely  in  this  insistence  that  the  part  which  women  can  play 
in  the  life  of  the  State  is  a  matter  to  be  settled  a  priori  by 
“natural  laws,”  and  not  one  to  be  ascertained  by  experience. 
J’erhaps  it  required  nothing  less  than  a  Luropean  war  to  prove 
the  simple  truth  that  “organised  society  ”  rests  not  on  men  alone, 
but  on  men  and  women  both,  and  that,  as  Mr.  Garvin  has  lately 
so  admirably  said,  “men  alone  could  never  have  maintained  the 
State,  but  that  henceforth  it  must  depend  on  men  and  women 
alike  for  the  progressive  strength  and  vitality  of  its  whole  organisa¬ 
tion.” 

For  what  are  the  facts  of  the  present  situation?  One  million 
women,  according  to  Miss  Violet  Markham’s  address  at  the 
Albert  Hall  on  March  17th,  have  been  added  to  those  previously 
employed  in  industrial  occupations.  The  trades  in  which  they 
are  now  working  include  munitions  w’ork — according  to  the  last 
Board  of  Trade  report — such  as  aeroplane  and  ammunition  manu¬ 
facturing,  marine  and  mechanical  engineering,  and  shipbuilding. 
The  processes  concerned  cover  every  description  of  skilled  work, 
requiring  in  many  cases  the  greatest  possible  accuracy  and  delicacy 
of  handling.  jMunition  work  is,  of  course,  undertaken  by  w'omen 
in  substitution  for,  or  dilution  of,  male  labour,  and  the  same 
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thing  applies  to  their  work  in  the  great  transport  trades,  in  the 
retail  and  distribution  trades,  and  in  warehouse  and  stores  work. 

The  “laws  of  nature”  being  left  to  look  after  themselves,  as 
they  always  have,  do  indeed  mark  out  the  limits  of  women’s  work 
in  so  far  that  in  some  trades,  where  heavy  lifting  or  pushing  is 
required,  mechanical  devices  have  been  employed  to  bring  the 
work  within  their  powers,  though  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  much 
heavy  physical  work,  such  as  that  in  shipyards,  coal-loading,  dock 
labour,  and  gas  work,  has  been  proved  to  be  quite  within  their 
scope.  Where  the  male  staff  has  not  been  entirely  done  away  with 
it  has  been  greatly  reduced,  so  that  much  that  cannot  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  women  working  alone  can  be  done  by  men  and  women 
working  together. 

Women  are  also  taking  an  ever-increasing  part  in  agi’iculture, 
on  their  effective  co-operation  in  which,  indeed,  our  whole  national 
existence  at  this  moment  very  specially  depends.  It  would  be 
tedious  to  enumerate  all  the  trades  in  which  they  are  working,  or 
to  give  lists  and  figures,  and  to  do  so  would  be  to  force  an  open 
door,  for  practically  no  one  disputes  either  the  fact  of  the  whole¬ 
sale  entry  of  women  into  our  industrial  life  or  the  supreme  value 
of  the  work  they  have  done. 

But  it  is,  of  course,  quite  true  to  say  that  this  docs  not, 
in  itself,  add  anything  to  the  arguments  that  have  always  been 
used  in  support  of  women’s  suffrage ;  the  munition  worker  is  not, 
as  such,  more  or  less  possessed  of  those  qualities  which  make  for 
political  wisdom  and  judgment  than  the  charwoman.  My  point, 
however,  is  that  the  immense  extension  of  the  part  women  are 
able  to  take  in  the  industrial  life  of  the  country  does  not  so 
much  add  strength  to  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  suffrage  as 
take  away  from  those  that  have  been  brought  forward  against  it. 

Professor  Dicey,  for  instance  (Letters  to  a  Friend  on  Votes 
for  Women,  1909,  pp.  74  and  75),  writes  that  women  are  “by 
nature” — note  the  phrase — “incapable  of  taking  part  either  in 
the  defence  of  the  country  against  foreign  enemies  or  in  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  law  and  order  at  home.”  With  regard  to  this  latter 
point,  he  also  says  that  “no  one  would  dream  that  they  ought  to 
he  constables  or  officers  of  police.” 

It  is  surely  difficult  to  imagine  any  statements  the  truth  of 
which  has  been  more  completely  falsified  by  events.  As  far  as 
the  maintenance  of  law  and  order  is  concerned,  we  already  have 
women  patrols  and  ]X)licewomen ,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  women  }X)licc  as  a  regular  institution  is  not  far  off. 
As  to  the  defence  of  the  country,  we  know  that  without  the 
work  women  are  now  doing  in  shipyards,  munition  factories, 
arsenals,  electrical  works,  and  engineering  establishments  of  all 
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kinds,  the  waf  could  literally  not  go  on.  “Jt  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  oiir  armies  have  been  saved  and  victory  assured  largely 
by  the  women  in  the  munition  factories.”  These  are  the  words 
of  the  Minister  of  Munitions,  speaking  in  (  oinmittee  of  Supply.’ 

If  the  fighting  must  be  done  by  men  and  by  men  only,  which  no 
one  denies,  it  is  equally  true  tliat  the  sinews  of  war,  which  alone 
enable  the  fighting  to  be  carried  on,  can,  and  indeed  must,  be 
provided  by  women.  Without  the  woman  munition-worker  at 
home,  the  soldier  would  be  a  helpless  lamb  led  forth  to  the 
slaughter.  In  this  business  of  war,  always  hitherto  supposed  to 
be  the  special  province  of  man,  woman  has  shown  herself  to 
be — what  in  our  view  she  always  is,  whether  in  peace  or  war — 
his  indispensable  comrade  and  fellow- worker. 

Although,  as  has  been  said,  the  present  position  of  women  in 
the  industrial  life  of  the  country  may  not  in  itself  add  strength 
to  the  abstract  arguments  for  women’s  suffrage,  it  does  very 
greatly  reinforce  the  practical  need  for  giving  them  the  protection 
and  help  of  the  vote.  This  is  not  the  place  for  a  discussion  of 
the  very  complicated  and  difficult  question  of  the  reorganisation 
of  labour  after  the  war  and  of  the  part  women  will  have  to  play 
in  it.  It  does  not  follow  from  anything  that  has  been  said  that 
it  would  be  desirable  to  organise  our  society  permanently  on  a 
war-basis,  and  when  the  men  come  home,  it  will  be  necessary  in 
most  cases  for  them  to  return  to  their  jobs,  which  must  inevitably 
mean  that  women  will  have  to  leave  them.  No  one  can  say,  of 
course,  exactly  what  will  happen.  One  speaker,  who  had  very 
special  information  on  the  subject,  told  the  writer  that  in  the 
engineering  trades  the  skilled  woman  engineer  had  proved  herself 
so  useful  that  employers  would  always  wish  to  retain  her  services. 
To  what  extent  the  services  of  women,  now  that  their  value  has 
been  proved,  are  to  be  continued  in  the  labour  world  with  advan¬ 
tage  to  men,  to  women  themselves,  and  to  that  rising  generation 
which  it  must  always  be  their  chief  interest  to  care  for  and  to 
bring  up,  the  question  of  their  future  relations  towards  their  male 
fellow-workers,  the  regulation  of  their  hours,  and  wages — all  these 
problems  will  have  to  be  very  carefully  considered  after  the  war, 
and  by  men  and  women  together,  if  a  satisfactory  solution  is  to 
be  reached.  Will  anyone  maintain  that  this  work  of  recon¬ 
struction,  in  which  both  men  and  women  are  so  vitally  concerned, 
can  be  fairly  carried  out  if  one  of  the  parties  has  political  power 
at  the  back  of  it  and  the  other  has  not?  or  that  equality  of  rights 
can  be  secured  for  women  in  the  industrial  field  if  they  are 

(1)  In  the  debate  on  March  28th,  Mr.  Asquith  asked  how,  without  the 
co-operation  of  women,  the  war  could  have  been  carried  on,  and  the  Prime 
Minister  subsequently  stated  that  their  work  in  the  war  had  been  "a  vital 
contribution  to  our  success.” 
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excluded  from  it  in  the  political  sphere?  This  has  been  true,  of 
course,  ever  since  women  first  entered  the  labour  market  as  wage- 
earners,  but  the  events  of  the  last  two  and  a  half  years,  with  the 
incontestable  proof  they  have  afforded  of  the  absolute  necessity 
for  co-operation  between  men  and  women  in  the  service  of  the 
State,  have  enormously  strengthened  the  justice  of  their  claim. 
Nothing  but  political  powder — as  Miss  Eoper  points  out  in  the 
March  number  of  the  Englishwoman — can  ever  secure  to  women 
that  rightful  share  in  the  control  of  industry  to  which  their  past 
labours  have  surely  entitled  them. 

One  thing  should,  however,  be  said  here.  Suffragists  do  not, 
contrary  to  much  that  has  been  said  and  written  on  the  other 
side,  ignore  or  undervalue  the  activities  of  women  as  wives  and 
mothers.  To  read  some  of  our  opponents,  one  would  imagine 
that  the  heart  of  the  suffragist  rejoices  within  her  when  she  is  able 
to  hurry  a  woman  away  from  the  cradle  of  her  child  to  the  factory 
or  the  shop. 

But  this  has  not  only  never  been  the  case — it  is  least  of  all 
so  now,  when  the  paramount  duty  of  the  State  is  to  preserve  the 
infant  life  which  is  more  than  ever  needed  to  repair  the  terrible 
wastage  of  the  war.  The  immense  interest  now  being  taken  by 
women  of  all  classes  in  the  whole  movement  for  the  care  of  mater¬ 
nity,  for  infant  welfare,  for  increasing  and  improving  the  supply 
of  midwives,  is  a  sufficient  proof  to  the  contrary.  We  are  in 
truth  only  at  the  beginning  of  this  movement,  the  development 
of  which  seems  likely  to  carry  us  very  far  indeed  in  the  direction 
of  State  supervision  of  all  these  activities.  If  this  is  so,  and  if 
the  State  is  likely  to  assume  more  and  more  direct  responsibility 
for  its  children,  the  claim  of  women  to  direct  representation  on 
this  ground  also  is  immensely  strengthened. 

Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  we  have  at  any  rate  heard  the 
last  of  the  “eternal  laws”  of  nature  in  connection  wdth  women’s 
work?  We  are  afraid  it  is.  All  the  publications  which  have 
been  quoted  are  still,  in  this  year  of  grace  1917,  on  sale  at  the 
office  of  the  National  League  for  Opposing  Women’s  Suffrage. 
It  is  therefore  to  be  presumed  that,  in  defiance  of  facts  which  are 
patent  to  every  eye,  it  is  still  the  anti-suffrage  view  that  organ¬ 
ised  society  rests  on  man  alone  ;  that  the  proper  sphere  of  woman 
is  within  the  four  walls  of  her  home  alone,  and  that  she  is  con¬ 
stitutionally  incapable  of  engaging  in  those  very  occupations  in 
which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  she  is  now  daily  taking  part.  Not 
that,  after  all,  it  perhaps  matters  very  much.  “Things  are  what 
they  are,”  said  one  of  the  wisest  of  men,  “and  their  consequences 
will  be  what  they  will  be.” 

It  will  perhaps  be  as  well  to  point  out  here  that,  in  spite  of 
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much  that  has  been  said  to  the  contrary,  suffragists  are  not 
asking  for  the  vote  as  a  “reward”  for  services  rendered.  The 
vote  is  not  a  reward  for  anything,  and  not  to  be  claimed  as  such 
by  the  woman  munition-worker  any  more  than  by  the  soldier. 

It  is  simply  the  hall-mark  of  citizenship,  the  recognised  means 
by  which  all  those  who  constitute  the  State,  whether  men  or 
women,  can  give  expression  to  their  wishes.  To  speak  as  if 
women  wished  to  be  paid  for  their  patriotism  is  really  to  insult 
them  under  the  forms  of  politeness — not,  perhaps,  altogether  a 
new  experience  for  them.  “Does  anyone  think,”  asks  Sir  Henry 
Craik  in  a  letter  to  The  Times  on  this  subject,  “that  men  doubt 
the  ‘  nobility  of  womanhood  ’  ?  ”  We  do  not  think  so,  nor  do 
women  doubt  that  of  men.  It  would  be  well  if  patriotism, 
public  spirit,  and  devotion  were  assumed  on  both  sides,  and,  so 
to  speak,  “taken  as  read,”  in  this  discussion.  As  it  is,  one  is 
often  reminded  of  the  story  of  the  address  sent  to  the  Viceroy  by 
some  Indian  potentate,  in  which  many  pages  of  flowery  rhetoric 
and  elaborate  panegyric  were  summed  up  by  the  clerk,  whose 
business  it  was  to  pass  it  on  to  the  proper  authorities,  in  the  brief 
phrase  “After  compliments.” 

In  this  awful  struggle,  men  and  women  both  have  surely 
proved  the  mettle  of  their  pasture.  In  the  case  of  the  soldier  at 
the  front,  most  of  all,  the  very  words  heroism,  endurance,  devo¬ 
tion  have  taken  on  a  new  wealth  of  glorious  meaning  and  asso¬ 
ciation.  Women  have  played  their  part  too,  but,  like  the  men, 
they  want  no  recognition  of  the  fact  other  than  the  right  to  render 
yet  further  services  to  their  King  and  country. 

“The  great  problem  of  all  civilisation,”  writes  “A.  E.”  in  his 
striking  book  lately  published  on  National  Being,  “is  the  creation 
of  citizens ;  that  is,  of  people  who  are  dominated  by  the  ideal 
of  the  general  w^elfare,  who  will  sink  private  desire,  and  work 
harmoniously  with  their  fellow-citizens  for  the  highest  good  of 
their  race.” 

Men  have  not  always  risen  to  the  height  of  this  noble  ideal, 
nor  is  it  to  be  expected  that  women  will  always  do  so.  But  we 
think  we  can  claim  for  them,  in  the  light  of  the  experiences  of 
the  last  two  and  a  half  years,  that  they  are  at  any  rate  not  less 
dominated  by  the  ideal  of  the  general  welfare  than  the  men  who 
are  risking  their  lives  every  day  on  behalf  of  it,  and  it  is  our  hope 
that  men  will  come  to  recognise  this  in  the  only  way  in  which 
it  can  effectively  be  recognised,  by  giving  women  the  right  to 
full  co-operation  with  them  in  the  life  of  the  State  which  it  is 
the  supreme  privilege  and  highest  interest  of  both  to  serve. 

Sarah  Bailey. 


M.  BOURGET’S  NEW  BOOK.^ 

I. 

The  tale  which  M.  Bourget  tells  in  his  new  book  opens  just  a 
year  ago  at  Costabetle,  near  Hyeres,  in  a  pleasant  house  called 
the  Maison  Verte,  where  Colonel  fimery,  an  old  veteran  retired 
from  active  service,  is  established  with  his  daughter  Lazarine. 
Not  far  from  it  is  the  Mont  des  Oiseanx,  a  hospital  for  wounded 
officers,  and  among  them  is  a  Captain  Graffeteau,  who  is  approach¬ 
ing  convalescence  after  receiving  in  one  of  his  shoulders  a  ball 
which  had  gone  through  the  lung.  Colonel  Emery  naturally  takes 
a  great  deal  of  interest  in  them,  and  occasionally  asks  some  of 
them  to  dinner.  Thus  Graffeteau  and  Lazarine  become  ac¬ 
quainted,  and  she  is  greatly  attracted  by  the  wounded  warrior,  a 
grave  and  rather  reticent  person,  some  years  older  than  herself. 
His  demeanour,  though  manly,  is  gentle  and  winning,  his  ideas 
are  just  and  well  expressed;  he  has  served  with  distinction,  has 
been  mentioned  in  despatches,  and  is  about  to  receive  the  Military 
Cross.  Soon  a  warmer  emotion  takes  possession  of  her,  and  she 
“loves  him  with  that  love  which  was  her  doom.”  He  evidently 
delights  much  in  the  society  of  the  fresh  and  charming  young 
girl ;  hut  he  utters  no  word  to  her  expressive  of  his  feelings.  She 
is  jierplexed.  He  is  to  leave  the  sanatorium  and  to  rejoin  his 
regiment  in  eight  days.  She  feels  that  he  loves  her.  Can  she 
let  him  go  back  to  the  perils  of  war  without  the  joy  of  knowing 
that  she  loves  him  too?  No  doubt  some  scruple  seals  his  lips. 
Perhaps  he  thinks  that  a  man  who  may  be  killed  in  a  fortnight 
ought  not  to  propose  marriage.  Well,  then,  may  she  not  speak 
first?  She  writes  for  advice  to  her  married  sister,  Madeleine, 
who,  in  an  admirable  letter,  dissuades  her  from  taking  such  a  very 
grave  step,  explaining  that  Captain  Graffeteau  may  have  reasons, 
cogent  reasons,  for  his  silence.  For  example,  there  may  be 
between  him  and  marriage  a  past  which  is  not  altogether  past ; 
“perhaps  there  may  be  a  mistress  who  threatens  a  scandal;  per¬ 
haps  there  may  be  a  child.”  But  neither  a  mistress  nor  a  child 
was  the  obstacle. 

II. 

Colonel  lEmery  has  noticed  the  growing  inclination  of  his 
daughter  for  the  young  soldier,  and  writes  to  an  old  friend  and 
(1)  Lazarine.  Par  Paul  Bourget.  Paris,  1917. 
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companion  in  arms,  General  Brissonet,  under  whose  command 
Graff eteau  is  serving,  for  particulars  about  him.  The  General 
does  not  at  once  answ^er,  but  forwards  the  letter  to  Graffeteau 
with  a  severe  one  from  himself,  recalling  to  him  a  terrible  scene. 
Four  years  ago  his  aged  father  had  insisted  upon  his  divorcing 
his  wife  on  account  of  her  scandalous  behaviour,  to  which,  infatu¬ 
ated  by  passion — turpi  amore,  as  the  Eomans  would  have  said — he 
had  too  long  shut  his  eyes.  The  old  man  dreaded  that  even 
when  divorced  she  might  reassert  her  former  influence  over  him. 
And  the  General  had  pledged  his  word  that  this  should  not  be 
on  the  young  man  solemnly  declaring  :  “  Je  vous  donne  ma  parole, 
mon  general,  d’en  appeler  a  vous  si  jamais  je  me  trouve  de 
nouveau  dans  un  conflit  entre  ma  passion  et  mon  devoir.  Vous 
serez  ma  conscience  vivante.”  “Well,”  General  Brissonet  con¬ 
tinues,  “I  recall  to  you  now  your  wmds.  Is  it  possible  that  you 
can  be  so  lost  to  honour  as  to  introduce  yourself  into  a  Catholic 
family,  concealing  the  fact  that  you  are  a  divorced  man,  and  there 
to  pay  attention  to  a  young  girl,  and  to  trouble  her  peace  of  mind, 
knowing  w'ell  that  she  could  not  marry  you?  In  virtue  of  your  own 
words  to  me,  ‘  Vous  serez  ma  conscience  vivante,’  I  charge  you, 
immediately  on  receipt  of  this  letter,  to  go  to  the  Emerys,  to 
reveal  your  real  position,  and  then  to  quit  the  Mont  des  Oiseaux 
with  the  least  possible  delay.  This  is  what  the  most  elementary 
honesty  demands.  If  you  fail  to  do  it,  I  will  denounce  you  at 
once  to  the  Colonel,  and  I  will  never  speak  to  you  again.  On  ne 
manque  pas  deux  fois  a  I’honneur.” 

Graffeteau  replies  to  the  General’s  letter  by  confessing  that  it 
is  just  and  merited,  and  that  his  own  conduct  is  inexcusable.  He 
acknowledges,  too,  that  there  is  an  analogy  between  this  fault 
of  his  and  that  which  the  General  recalls  to  him  :  it  is  an  emo¬ 
tional  sacrifice  to  passion,  the  fault  of  a  feeble  nature.  But  there 
is  this  difference  ;  his  infatuation  for  his  abandoned  wife,  Th^rese, 
was  vile  and  bestial,  while  his  devotion  to  Mile.  Emery  is  pure 
and  ennobling.  He  thought  that  his  military  career — he  had  gone 
into  the  army  from  a  civil  occupation — had  rehabilitated  him. 
Ah !  if  he  had  met  this  young  girl — as  surely  he  ought  to  have 
met  her — at  the  beginning  of  his  life.  He  knows  that,  pure 
and  pious  as  she  is,  she  can’t  marry  him,  a  divorced  man.  But  he 
has  said  no  word  of  love  to  her.  She  has  been  to  him  as  a 
Madonna,  and  he  will  bear  away  to  the  front  with  him  a  recol¬ 
lection  perfectly  sweet,  perfectly  holy.  He  did  not  speak  of  his 
marriage  and  divorce  at  the  fimerys  because  they  would  look 
upon  him  as  an  outcast,  and  he  did  not  want  the  doors  of  the 
Maison  Verte  to  be  closed  to  him.  He  was  blind  to  the  interest 
which  he  had  aroused  in  the  young  girl.  Blind?  Yes;  and,  as 
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he  now  sees,  wilfully  blind.  “C’est  1^,  dans  mon  aveugleinent 
volontaiie,  dans  ce  parti  pris  systeinatique,  dresse  entre  mon 
devoir  et  moi,  que  reside  ma  faute,  la  memc  qu’ autrefois.  Vous 
ne  me  I’aurez  pas  rappele  vainement."  For  the  rest,  he  has 
asked  that  his  departure  from  the  Mont  des  Oiseaux  may  be  expe¬ 
dited.  He  would  have  gone  already  but  that  he  is  obliged  to 
remain  for  the  ceremony  of  the  bestowal  of  the  Military  Cross. 
But  he  will  not  go  again  to  the  Maison  Verte.  He  hopes  that 
the  General  will  not  insist  upon  his  himself  making  the  revela¬ 
tion  of  his  marriage  and  divorce  to  Colonel  Emery.  In  a  week 
he  will  be  gone,  and  then  the  General  can  write  to  the  Colonel. 

Meanw’hile  Lazarine  is  a  prey  to  doubts  and  fears.  Her  sister 
has  strongly  dissuaded  her  from  speaking  to  Gratt'eteau.  But 
time  is  going  on ;  and  for  the  last  four  days  he  has  not  come  to 
the  Maison  Verte.  Why?  She  could  not  sleep  last  night,  she 
writes  to  her  sister ;  and  as  the  military  crosses  were  to  be  con¬ 
ferred  on  the  morrow,  she  left  her  bed,  went  to  her  window,  and, 
praying  fervently,  asked  for  a  sign.  The  sun  burst  out  in  all  its 
splendour  :  “Ce  signe  que  j’implorais,  la  nature,  cette  parole  de 
Dieu,  venait  de  me  la  donner.  La  pleine  lumiere,  j’etais  resolue 
a  entrer  dans  la  pleine  lumiere.  Je  ne  cherchais  plus.  Je  ne 
raisonnais  plus.”  She  returns  to  her  bed  and  sleeps  until  the 
hour  arrives  for  her  to  go,  as  is  her  wont,  to  Mass.  And  the  more 
she  prays  the  greater  is  her  peace.  She  accompanies  her  father 
to  the  Mont  des  Oiseaux  for  the  ceremony.  Graffeteau  receives 
the  cross,  and  shortly  afterwards  she  finds  an  opportunity  of 
speaking  to  him.  She  asks  him  why  he  avoids  her?  He  puts 
aside  the  question  at  first,  and  then,  in  low  and  constrained  tones, 
replies,  “Because  I  ought.”  She  presses  him  to  explain.  He  is 
silent,  and  she  is  irresistibly  impelled  to  ask  him,  “Do  you  not 
love  me,  then?”  He  presses  her  hand  without  a  word  and  goes 
hurriedly  away.  “What  can  it  mean?”  she  asks  her  sister.  “Je 
sens  tout  s’abimer  en  moi.  Je  ne  pense  plus.  Je  ne  comprends 
plus.” 


HI. 

But  she  is  soon  to  understand.  Therese,  the  divorced  wife  of 
Graffeteau,  who,  reverting  to  her  maiden  name,  is  knowm  as 
Madame  Alidiere,  is  in  the  neighbourhood,  living  at  an  hotel,  some 
half  an  hour  off,  wnth  a  M.  de  Faverolles.  She,  too,  had  gone  to 
see  the  ceremony  at  Mont  des  Oiseaux.  By  one  of  those  strange 
reversions  of  sentiment  not  uncommon  with  such  degraded  women 
— a  “coup  de  foudre  de  caprice  ”  Bourget  calls  it — she  is  seized  by 
a  desire  to  meet  her  husband  again,  and  as  he  stands  there,  the 
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hero  of  the  day,  she  resolves  to  gratify  her  whim  if  possible.  She 
writes  him  a  letter  full  of  phrases,  “ enveloppantes,  caressantes, 
nuancees,”  with  which  she  tries  to  exert  her  old  power  of  fascina¬ 
tion  on  him.  He  replies  by  indignant  refusal  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  her.  She  is  furious,  and  suspects  that  he  is  under  the 
influence  of  a  passion  for  someone  else.  She  soon  learns  that  he 
has  paid  much  attention  to  Lazarine.  Faverolles  even  affirms,  con- 
jecturally,  that  he  w'ants  to  marry  her,  adding  that  his  divorce, 
if  it  were  known,  w^ould  probably  prevent  that  :  “ces  Emery  sont 
des  devots  fieffes,  des  piliers  dc  sacristie.”  Therese,  smarting 
under  her  husband’s  contemptuous  letter,  resolves  on  vengeance  : 

I’envie  voluptueuse  ct  depravee,  une  autre  envie  se  substituait, 
haineuse,  mechante,  un  appetit  de  nuire  et  de  faire  souffrir.”  She 
determines  to  seek  an  interview  with  Colonel  Emery  and  to  tell 
him  of  Graffeteau’s  divorce.  Slie  calls  at  the  Maison  Verte,  but 
the  Colonel  is  not  at  home.  She  sees  Lazarine.  She  introduces 
herself,  to  the  girl’s  utter  astonishment,  as  Madame  Robert 
Graffeteau.  She  tells  a  specious  but  utterly  fictitious  tale  of  her 
divorce  and  the  causes  w’hich  led  to  it.  Among  other  things  she 
states  ;  “Nous  avions  des  torts  tons  les  deux.  J’ai  ^te  jalouse. 
Mon  mari  etait  tres  flirt.  II  aimait  plaire,  a  etre  emu,  aebaucher 
des  idylles.  Pour  me  venger,  de  mon  cot^,  j’ai  .  .  Lazarine 
listens  with  horror  and  amazement  to  the  story.  “He  has  played 
with  me  as  with  the  others,”  she  thinks.  Therese  departs.  The 
Colonel  returns  and  finds  a  letter  awaiting  him  from  General 
Brissonet  telling  him  the  truth  about  Graffeteau,  and  concluding  : 
“e’est  un  caractere  sans  honneur,  et  que  j’ai  condamne  pour 
toujours.” 

IV. 

A  day  or  two  afterwards  Graffeteau  meets  Lazarine  and  her 
sister.  He  begs  to  be  allowed  to  say  a  few  words  to  her.  She 
unwillingly  assents.  He  learns  from  her  of  General  Brissonet’s 
letter  and  of  Therese’s  visit  to  the  Maison  Verte.  “She  has  dared 
to  come  to  you!”  he  exclaims.  “Yes,”  Lazarine  replies  sadly, 
“and  she  has  made  me  too  well  comprehend  what  I,  like  so 
many  others,  have  been  for  you!”  “I  don’t  understand,”  he 
replies.  “It  is  very  simple,”  she  rejoins.  “Vous  avez  joue  avec 
moi  comme  vous  avez  joue  avec  tant  d’autres,”  and  she  repeats 
some  of  Th^rese’s  story.  He  replies  :  “I  cannot  discuss  with  you 
the  abominable  falsehoods  of  which  I  am  the  victim ;  it  would  be 
a  profanation  to  do  so.  My  silence  about  myself  has  been  a  wTong 
to  you.  But  I  have  not  amused  myself  with  you,  or  with  anyone 
else.  I  will  make  that  vile  woman  retract  her  calumny  ” ;  and 
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he  walks  rapidly  away.  He  will  go  to  Therese  and  compel  her  to 
write  her  a  letter  withdrawing  the  false  account  of  him  which 
she  has  given  :  will  pay  her  to  do  so,  if  need  be..  She  is  sure  to 
be  in  money  straits — she  alw'ays  was — and  Faverolles  is  said  to 
he  three-parts  ruined.  He  telephones  to  her  at  the  Eden  Hotel 
to  say  he  must  see  her.  She  replies  that  she  is  going  to  dine  at 
Toulon,  and  will  be  on  the  Place  d’Armes  at  half-past  six.  He 
finds  her  there,  admirably  dressed,  and  holding  in  her  arms  her 
little  Pekinese  dog.  She  approaches  him  “grande  et  mince 
dans  un  long  manteau  de  loutre  dont  la  nuance  lustree  et  sombre 
donnait  un  eclat  plus  vif  a  son  teint.”  He  tells  her  what  he 
wants — a  letter  retracting  the  falsehoods  she  has  told  Lazarine — 
and  expresses  readiness  to  pay  what  she  asks  for  it.  She  declines 
his  money,  but  says  she  is  willing  to  write  the  letter — on  her 
own  terms.  Let  him  be  waiting  at  the  gate  of  the  Eden  Hotel 
that  evening  at  ten  o’clock,  and  he  shall  know  what  they  are. 
Then  she  quickly  leaves  him  to  go  to  the  restaurant  where  she 
is  to  dine  wdth  Faverolles. 

As  she  goes  her  brain  is  full  of  the  approaching  interview  with 
her  husband.  M.  Bourget  reveals  to  us,  by  psychological  analysis, 
“le  triste  dessous  pathologique  d’une  ardeur  dont  la  contagion 
avail,  dans  des  jours  de  faiblesse,  ensorcele  Graffeteau.’’ 

“L’anomalie  dont  il  s’dtonnait,  a  se  la  rappeler  apres  dos  ann4es,  avait 
rdellement  exists.  L’id6e  de  rhumiriation  qu’un  partage  a  demi  conscient 
infligeait  a  son  mari  avait  rdpresent4  un  attrait  pervers,  osons  le  mot, 
sadiquo,  pour  cette  femme,  prddisposde  a  tous  les  desequilibres.  L’opium 
ct  ses  ddlires  ne  I’avaient  pas  normalis^e.  En  revoyant  Robert  si  noble- 
ment  change,  alors  qu’elle  se  savait  elle-meme  si  degradee,  la  tentation 
I’avait  saisie  de  retrouver,  pour  quelques  jours,  pour  quelques  heures 
peut-etre,  les  sensations  d ’autrefois,  et  plus  piment4es  par  cette  difference 
meme  de  leur  niveau  moral.  Bouleverser  ce  h^ros  et  cet  amoureux,  le 
reprendre,  lui  faire  oublier,  renter,  sacrifier  et  son  honneur  et  ea  passion, 
abuser  de  lui  en  I’avilissant,  quelle  victoirel  ” 

She  reaches  the  restaurant  where  Faverolles  is  expecting  her. 
He  is  somew’hat  under  the  influence  of  the  drug  to  which,  like 
herself,  he  has  become  a  slave,  is  “dans  cet  etat  de  stimulation 
bavarde  que  les  amateurs  du  chandoo  appellent  entre  eux  la  pointe 
d’opiurn,”  and  is  rapidly  converting  this  slight  intoxication  into 
real  drunkenness  by  means  of  numerous  cocktails.  She  protests. 
She  seizes  the  fresh  glass  which  the  waiter  brings,  throws  it  on 
the  table,  breaking  it,  and  strikes  Faverolles,  who  had  tried  to 
make  her  drink  it,  on  the  face  with  a  violence  which  makes  him 
cry  out.  Then  she  rushes  from  the  restaurant,  and  springing  into 
her  automobile,  which  is  awaiting  her  outside,  tells  the  chauffeur 
to  go  to  her  hotel.  She  reaches  it  in  safety,  though  the  mistral 
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is  raging.  Her  maid  congratulates  her:  “C’est  heureux  que 
Madame  soit  rentree  si  tot.  Par  la  nuit,  dans  ce  vent,  on  ne  doit 
pas  poiivoir  avancer,  et  il  y  a  du  danger !  ”  She  wonders  whether 
the  storm  will  prevent  Graffeteau  from  coming.  Her  maid 
assists  her  in  her  toilette  for  the  night.  She  dines  hastily  in  her 
sitting-room,  and  then  smokes  a  little  opium  to  tranquillise  her 
nerves.  Yes,  she  feels  sure  he  wull  come  :  the  greater  the  obstacle 
the  greater  his  determination.  He  thinks  he  loves  that  young  girl, 
she  says  to  herself,  and  that  is  the  pretext  he  makes  to  himself 
for  coming.  But  really  it  is  for  me  that  he  will  come.  But  what 
a  time  we  will  have  here,  alone  in  the  midst  of  this  tempest ! 
The  hands  of  the  clock  are  approaching  ten.  She  throws  her  long 
sealskin  cloak  over  her  slight  clothing,  puts  a  piece  of  lace  on  her 
head,  and  makes  her  way,  by  a  private  path,  to  the  gate  of  the 
Eden  Hotel.  She  sees  Graffeteau  coming  and  fancies  that  his 
mind  is  full  of  recollections  of  her.  It  is,  in  fact,  but  of  recol¬ 
lections  very  different  from  what  she  supposed.  He  thinks  of 
her  with  disgust.  Her  sj^iell  is  broken  :  “il  etait  tellement  stir  de 
lui-meme,  le  coeur  si  plein  de  Tjazarine.”  “Have  you  brought 
the  letter,  Madam?”  lie  says  to  her;  “you  have  promised  it  in 
return  for  an  explanation.  I  am  ready ;  hut  please  understand 
that  you  will  not  play  any  tricks  on  me.”  “Yes,”  she  replies, 
“you  shall  have  the  letter,  and  you  shall  dictate  it  yourself. 
C’ome !  ”  She  takes  his  hand  to  guide  him  along  the  tortuous 
and  rough  path — which,  she  explains,  she  chooses  rather  than  a 
more  open  one,  as  she  does  not  wish  to  be  seen.  She  notices,  on 
looking  furtively  at  him  from  time  to  time,  tokens  on  his  face 
of  an  inward  struggle.  Against  whom  but  herself  and  the  intoxi¬ 
cating  witchery  of  her  person?  And  indeed  to  see  her  move,  to 
hear  her  speak,  to  feel  her  breath,  to  he  sensible  of  the  perfumed 
warmth  of  her  hand,  seemed  to  pour  a  wave  of  sensuality  over 
him.  “Ij’infame  tentation  I’assaillait.  Il  ne  I’acceptait  pas.  Je 
ne  veux  pas,  je  ne  veux  pas,”  he  kept  repeating  to  himself.  At 
last  they  reached  her  appartement.  She  throws  off  her  sealskin 
and  turns  up  the  electric  light. 

“Divinement  b^lle,  dans  le  rose  fan4  de  ce  peignoir,  elle  s’avan^a  sur 
Graffeteau,  et,  lui  parlant  avec  le  tutoiement  d’autrefois  :  “Ah!”  dit-eile,  “je 
t’ai  repris.  Tu  as  tes  yeux  qui  me  veulent.  Je  les  connais  si  bienP'  Elle 
lui  avait  saisi  la  tete,  pour  I’embrasser.  Il  sc  deroba.  Pas  assez  vite 
pour  qu’il  n’eut  pas  senti  sur  ses  l&vres  la  brulure  de  ces  Ifevres  rouges. 
Il  s’dtait  laisse  tomber  sur  une  chaise,  et  elle  continuait  :  “  Mais  pourquoi 
luttes-tu?  Pourquoi?  Si  tu  rencontrais  une  belle  fille  qui  eut  un  caprice 
pour  toi,  tu  la  prendrais.  Je  suis  cette  fille,  voilk  tout.  Donne-moi  une 
nuit,  et  tu  me  laisseras  et  tu  t’en  iras,  et  ce  sera  comme  si  ce  n'avait  jamais 
4td.  Ne  me  r4ponds  pas.”  Elle  lui  avait  mis  la  main  sur  la  boucbe.  "Va 
dans  I’autre  pifece.  Il  faut  que  je  renvoic  ma  femme  de  cbambre.” 
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Graffeteau  looks  around  him  on  the  luxurious  appointments  of 
the  chamber.  “If  I  fall  again  into  this  mire  it  is  all  over  with 
me,”  he  says  to  himself.  He  notices  a  revolver  on  the  table  de 
nuit.  He  takes  it  and  holds  it  behind  his  back.  Therese  comes 
in.  “You  are  going  to  write  me  that  letter  you  promised?”  he 
says.  “To-morrow  morning,”  she  replies.  “No,”  he  rejoins,  “at 
once  ”  ;  and  he  points  the  revolver  at  her.  “I  am  not  afraid,”  she 
says  with  a  smile,  never  doubting  her  power  over  him.  “Will 
you  write  the  letter  or  not?”  he  insists.  “To-morrow  morning,” 
she  repeats,  and  she  advances  towards  him.  He  falls  back,  the 
revolver  in  his  hand.  “Dare,  then,”  she  exclaims,  bearing  her 
breast.  “I  am  not  afraid  ;  she  is  not  so  beautiful  as  I  am.”  Graife- 
teau  fires;  the  ball  goes  through  her  heart,  and  she  falls  dead. 

V. 

The  first  feeling  of  Graffeteau,  as  he  looks  at  the  prostrate 
figure  before  him,  is  one  of  astonishment  at  his  deed  of  blood. 
“Can  /  have  done  that?”  And  then  the  animal  instinct  of  self- 
preservation  asserts  itself.  The  slight  noise  made  by  the  revolver 
had  been  lost  in  the  howling  of  the  tempest.  No  one  is  about.  Not 
a  sound  is  heard  except  the  light  snoring  of  the  little  dog  asleep 
in  his  basket  in  the  next  room.  Suppose  he  should  wake  up  and 
bark  !  Graffeteau  drops  the  pistol  and  makes  his  escape  stealthily. 
The  madness  of  his  terror  gives  him  the  sagacity  of  a  professional 
criminal.  He  leaves  the  hotel  unnoticed.  By  midnight  he  is  at 
the  Mont  des  Oiseaux.  He  enters  it  by  a  back  door  accidentally 
left  open ;  he  gains  his  bedroom  and  locks  himself  in.  He  is  safe, 
but  his  nervous  energy  is  exhausted.  He  throws  himself,  with¬ 
out  undressing,  on  his  bed  and  sleeps  till  the  day  dawns.  Then 
full  consciousness  of  life— of  his  life  ! — comes  back  to  bim,  and 
the  truth  of  his  crime  is  revealed  in  all  its  hideousness.  Had  he 
thought  of  murder  when  he  took  up  the  pistol?  Only  vaguely, 
undecidedly,  hesitatingly.  It  was  the  allusion  to  Lazarine  by 
that  infamous  woman  which  had  stung  him  to  madness  and  made 
him  fire.  Anyhow,  he  is  an  assassin.  Yes,  “Assassin,  assassin, 
assassin,”  keeps  sounding  in  his  ears.  Probably  in  a  few  hours 
he  will  be  known  to  the  public  as  “Graffeteau  the  assassin.”  How 
long  will  it  be  before  he  is  arrested  on  the  charge  of  murder? 
One  day,  perhaps  two ;  but  what  difference  does  the  number 
make?  Arrested  he  will  be  without  a  doubt.  Even  now  the 
ministers  of  justice  are  probably  on  his  track.  But  if  suspicion 
falls  not  on  him,  but  on  someone  else — Faverolles,  the  lady’s  maid, 
a  servant  of  the  hotel— could  he  let  an  innocent  person  suffer  in 
his  place?  Never!  He  must  then  denounce  himself  and  give 
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himself  up  to  justice.  Surely  the  best  course  for  him  to  take  will 
be  to  go  at  once  to  Toulon  and  confess  his  crime  to  the  General  in 
command.  Then  the  most  severe,  the  most  pure,  would,  in  some 
sort,  esteem  him  ;  even  Brissonet,  even  Lazaiine. 

It  is  Good  Friday,  but  he  had  forgotten.  A  great  friend  of  his 
— a  blind  officer,  who  is  an  ardent  Catholic — comes  to  his  room 
and  reminds  him  :  c’est  la  fete  de  la  douleur,”  and — pointing  to 
his  own  ruined  eyes — “si  Ton  pent  unir  ces  deux  mots,  ma  fete  : 
la  votre  peut-etre,  celle  de  tous.”  His  fete  !  But  can  he  live  with 
this  anguish?  Better  to  have  done  with  it.  A  pressure  of  a 
finger  on  a  trigger  would  suffice — just  as  it  sufficed,  less  than 
twelve  hours  ago,  to  suppress,  in  some  seconds,  that  living  uni¬ 
verse  of  ideas,  sensations,  memories,  volitions,  which  looked 
through  the  eyes  of  'l’'herese,  wdiich  spoke  by  her  voice,  which 
approached  him  by  her  movements.  And  then — nothing  but  that 
inert,  mute,  bloodless  mass  extended  on  the  floor !  But  what 
repose  !  Surely,  however,  he  must  wait  until  he  knows  what  has 
happened  at  the  hotel.  If  he  disappears,  some  innocent  person 
may  be  accused,  and  then  who  would  there  be  to  manifest  the 
truth?  He  resolves  to  wait  for  the  local  journal,  which  will  be 
soon  published.  He  obtains  a  copy,  and  finds  an  account  of 
what  is  described  as  “Suicide  at  the  Hotel  Eden.”  Madame 
Alidiere,  a  Parisienne  whose  beauty  had  been  remarked  at  Toulon, 
found  dead  in  her  bedroom ;  all  her  jewels  intact ;  no  sign  of  any 
struggle ;  a  small  revolver  by  her  side,  with  only  one  chamber 
empty ;  tokens  of  the  opium  habit  about  her  appartement ;  evi¬ 
dence  of  mad  conduct  in  a  restaurant,  during  the  evening,  by  her 
friend,  M.  de  F.  .  .  .  “dont  le  desespoir  fait  peine  a  voir”;  the 
lady’s  maid’s  testimony  as  to  her  mistress’s  strange  behaviour,  and 
to  her  insistence  on  being  left  alone ;  attention  called  to  the  dead 
woman  by  the  wailing  of  her  little  dog  lying  by  the  corpse  ;  “  evi- 
dernment,”  the  paragraph  concludes,  “nous  sommes  en  presence 
d’un  de  ces  suicides  par  impulsion,  comme  la  toxicomanie  en 
compte  beaucoup  trop  a  son  actif.  Les  vrais  coupables  sont  les 
trafiquants  de  la  redoutable  drogue.  Qu’attend-on  pour  les 
traquer?”  Graffeteau  reads  it  with  “an  extraordinary  feeling  of 
deliverance.”  He  thinks  :  “If  it  were  really  a  suicide,  then  he 
would  be  free  to  marry  Lazarine !  But  to  marry  her  now  ?  ” 
“Kencontrer  ce  regard  de  purete  confiante,  quand  il  portait  ce 
crime  sur  sa  conscience?”  To  give  the  noble  and  pious  girl  an 
assassin  for  a  imsband !  No ;  the  image  of  the  woman  he  has 
murdered  w’ouTd  be  always  there,  before  him,  around  him,  never 
quitting  him.  Nay,  he  w’ould  always  hear  the  wailing  of  her 
little  dog  !  There  w^as  nothing  left  for  him  but  to  follow  her  into 
the  great  darkness  to  wdhch  he  had  sent  her. 
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Lazarine  sees  in  the  local  journal  the  account  of  the  “suicide.” 
“Ah,  Madeleine,”  she  says,  “qu’est-ce  que  j’ai  fait?”  “This 
is  madness,”  her  sister  replies;  “you  had  nothing  to  do  with  it; 
and  was  it  a  suicide?”  “Ah,  stop!”  cries  the  girl.  A  terrible 
suspicion  crosses  her  mind,  and  communicates  itself,  by  the  mys¬ 
terious  channel  which  we  call  a  brain-wave,  to  her  sister’s.  Laza¬ 
rine  is  a  prey  to  the  most  poignant  emotions.  True,  the  suicide  of 
Tlierese  would  leave  Graffeteau  free  to  marry.  And  that  thought 
opens  to  her  a  vision  of  happiness.  But  the  terrible  impression 
will  come  back  :  the  feeling  of  the  dead  woman’s  blood  on  her 
hands.  And  Grairoteau  has  made  no  sign.  He  had  promised  to 
justify  himself  in  her  eyes.  And  he  makes  no  sign!  Why? 

That  question  is  soon  to  be  answered.  Duchatel,  the  blind 
ollicer,  Grafl'eteau’s  greatest  friend,  comes  to  the  door  of  the 
Maison  Verte.  He  will  not  enter  the  house.  He  gives  a  note 
for  Ijazarine  containing  the  words:  “ IMademoiselle,  il  faut  que 
je  vous  voie  imniediatement.  Pardon  et  respects.”  “I  must  see 
you,”  the  poor  blind  man  bad  written!  She  puts  on  a  hat  and 
mantle  and  goes  out  to  him.  He  tells  her  simply  that  he  has 
ventured  to  come  to  her  for  help ;  he  is  in  the  greatest  anxiety 
about  GralTeteau,  who,  ho  is  convinced,  is  about  to  kill  himself — 
perhaps  has  already  done  so.  Lazarine  hurries  by  a  short  cut  to 
the  Mont  des  Oiseaux,  and,  inquiring  of  the  astonished  porter  the 
number  of  the  young  man’s  room,  runs  to  it.  She  finds  him 
there.  “You  killed  her,”  she  says.  He  replies  “l^es.”  “And 
now  you  wish  to  kill  yourself?  ”  “Yes.”  She  falls  on  her  knees, 
and  covering  her  face  with  her  hands  remains  for  some  time  in 
silence.  Then  she  .says  :  “If  you  kill  yourself,  what  is  to  become 
of  me?  Is  it  not  enough  to  have  associated  me  with  one  crime? 
For  it  was  when  you  left  me  that  you  went  off  to  slay  that 
woman — and  because  of  me  !  That  is  what  I  have  been  for  you. 
Because  of  me,  you  have  assassinated;  because  of  me,  you  will 
commit  suicide.  And  so,  all  my  life,  I  shall  have  to  say  to 
myself.  If  he  had  not  met  me  he  would  be  alive  and  an  honest 
man.  If  you  love  me,  as  you  say,  don’t  condemn  me  to  this  new 
remorse.  The  other  is  enough.”  He  replies  :  “No;  you  had  no 
j)art  in  that  deed.  But  it  is  I  who  should  say  :  What  is  to 
become  of  me?  How  deliver  myself  from  this  crime?  I  cannot 
give  myself  up  to  justice,  for  the  sake  of  my  position  as  an 
officer,  for  the  sake  of  my  comrades,  for  the  sake  of  the  ^lilitary 
Cross  and  all  that  it  represents.  If  I  were  a  private  soldier  I 
would  return  to  the  front  and  die  there.  But  I — an  assassin — to 
act  again  as  an  officer!  No;  I  am  rightly  condemned  to  death, 
and  I  will  myself  execute  the  sentence.  I  will  do  justice  on 
myself.  I  will  pay  the  debt.”  “Pay  it,”  she  responds,  “and  to 
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whom?  Not  to  society,  for  it  will  serve  as  an  example  to  no 
one ;  not  to  God,  who  forbids  self-murder ;  not  to  the  poor  soul 
whom  you  have  sent,  with  all  her  sins  upon  her  head,  to  her 
Judge.  No ;  your  suicide  will  pay  nothing,  efface  nothing.  There 
is  only  one  way  of  deliverance,  only  one  Eedeemer,  only  one 
Eedemption.  Ah  !  inon  Dieu  !  mon  Dicu  !  ” — and  she  clasps  her 
hands  together — “si  Je  poiivais  faire  passer  en  hii  cette  certitude 
qu’il  a  un  rnoyen  d’etre  gu(hi,  d’etre  lave,  un  seal  !  ^Ton  Dieu! 
mon  Dieu!”  “But,”  he  replies,  “I  cannot  employ  that  means; 
to  do  so  1  must  believe,  and  T  do  not  believe.”  “I  know,”  she 
rejoins  with  increasing  emotion,  “but  you  will  believe;  T  will 
make  you  believe.  I  will  pray  Clod  with  such  fervour  that  He 
will  give  me  that  grace.  And  the  burden  which  is  so  heavy  to 
carry,  I  will  bear  it  with  you.  Swear  to  me  not  to  commit  this 
suicide,  and  J  will  he  your  wife.”  “No,  no,”  he  says;  “I  could 
not  inflict  on  you  that  shame ;  it  would  he  a  worse  crime  than 
the  one  I  have  committed.  No,  no,  no ;  leave  me ;  tempt  me 
not.”  She  exhausts  herself  in  a  long  and  passionate  reply,  and 
sinks  on  a  chair,  her  eyelids  closed,  her  mouth  trembling,  her 
hands  clasped  together,  pale,  and  looking  as  if  about  to  faint. 
“Mademoiselle,”  he  stammers,  conquered  by  so  much  love,  and 
charity,  and  distress,  and  magnanimity,  “I  will  do  all  that  you 
wish.  I  put  myself  entirely  in  your  hands.”  “You  promise  me 
not  to  kill  yourself?  I  have  your  word?”  “I  promise;  you 
have  my  word.” 

“Quelle  minute  de  bonheur  vous  venez  de  me  donner,  Ji  moi  aussi! 
dit-elle.  La  voix  lui  manquait.  Elle  restait  aseise,  immobile  present  et 
silencieuse.  I^e  cr4puscule  tombait,  ce  brusque  frisson  de  nuit  qui  sucefede 
si  vite  dans  le  Midi  Ji  la  chute  du  soleil.  Graffeteau  la  contemplait,  si 
blanche,  si  fine,  si  4muel  Elle  4tait  Ik,  devant  lui,  comme  un  fantome 
b4ni  et  qui  exorcisait  I’autre,  comme  I’image  de  son  pur  amour,  venu  pour 
effacer  toutes  les  souillures,  pour  panser  toutes  les  plaies.  A  ce  moment, 
il  s’approcba  d’elle,  il  s’agenouilla,  et  humblement,  pieusement,  il  appuya 
ses  Ikvres  sur  le  bord  de  sa  robe.  Elle  se  dressa,  debout.  Il  s’4tait  relevd 
aussi.  Elle  marcha  vers  la  porte  sans  qu’il  essayat  ni  de  la  retenir,  ni 
meme  de  lui  prendre  la  main.  Sur  le  seuil,  elle  se  retourna  pour  le 
regard er  avec  ses  prunelles  profondes,  et  elle  lui  dit  :  Adieu,  mon  fianc4 . 

VI. 

Graffeteau  goes  to  the  front,  whence  three  months  afterwards 
he  writes  to  Lazarine.  She  had  said  to  him,  “Je  vous  forcerai 
de  croire.”  Strange  power  of  spiritual  influences,  she  does.  Yes¬ 
terday,  he  tells  her,  he  knelt  in  the  confessional  of  a  poor  village 
church  amid  the  roar  of  not-far-distant  cannon.  A  little  before 
the  Abbe  Lartigue,  the  pretre  infirmier,  who  was  shaking  hands 
with  two  of  his  men,  their  faces  radiating  happiness,  said  to 
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him,  “Those  good  fellows  have  just  made  their  peace  with  God; 
you  see  how  content  they  look.  Won’t  you  do  as  they  have 
done?  ’’  “Ah  !  ”  he  replied,  “they  haven’t  got  on  their  consciences 
what  1  have  got  on  mine.’’  “All  the  more  reason,  my  poor  child.’’ 
“L’accent  dont  il  a  ajoute  ‘  mon  pauvre  enfant,’  a  fini  de  me  briser. 
C’etait  Dieu  qui  me  plaignait  par  lui,  comme  il  m’avait  plaint  par 
voiis,  et,  cette  fois,  je  me  suis  rendu.  C’est  M.  Tiartigue  qui  m’a 
donne  hier  I’ahsolution,  lui  qui  in’a  communie  ce  matin  dans  la 
pauvre  eglise,  a  moitiu  ruinee  par  le  bombavdement.  Quel  autre 
svmhole !  Vous  aviez  raison;  le  haume  sur  la  blessure  etait  la, 
uniquement  lii.”  The  next  day  he  falls  mortally  wounded  in 
rescuing  a  wounded  soldier.  It  was  the  end  which  he  desired  : 
an  entire  and  willing  sacrifice.  He  had  said  in  his  letter  to  TjU/a- 
rinc  :  “  Je  suis  decide,  dans  la  l)ataille  ou  je  vais  entrer,  a  me 
donner  sans  reserve,  absolument,  eperdument,  a  payer  ma  dette, 
avec  line  gratitude  immense  envers  Dieu  qui  me  permet  de  la 
payer  dans  I’honneur  et  non  dans  I’ignominie.  Pour  la  vie  que 
j’ai  detruite,  je  dois  ma  vie.” 

So  much  may  suffice  perhaps  to  convey  some  image  of  this  very 
powerful  and  pathetic  tale  to  those  of  my  readers  W'ho  may  not 
be  able  to  peruse  it  for  themselves,  and  to  send  others,  more  for¬ 
tunate,  to  its  pages.  For  many  years  M.  Paul  Bourget  has  been 
among  the  principal  litthateurs  of  his  country,  and  this  new 
psychological  study  of  his  shows  that  his  right  hand  has  by  no 
means  forgotten  its  cunning.  It  may  be  objected  that  the  book, 
like  most  of  his,  is  sad.  And  the  answer  may  be  made  which 
was  given  by  Tjamartine  when  the  same  objection  was  urged 
against  Balzac  :  “Il  est  triste,  e’est  vrai,  mais  il  est  profond  : 
est-ce  que  le  monde  est  gai?” 
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Slowly  we  drew  away  from  the  noisy  quay-side,  where  the 
slirieking  trams  and  the  army  motors  race  each  other  all  day  long 
over  the  cobble-stones.  The  cardboard  houses  of  the  water  front, 
the  cafes,  cinemas,  and  hotels,  began  to  lose  their  sordid  reality 
and  look  like  fair  white  palaces  lining  a  Venetian  canal.  Behind 
them  the  old  walls  marched  bravely  u])  to  the  citadel,  and  the 
minarets  shone  in  the  sun.  Away  to  the  north-east  Mount 
Kotos  slept  in  the  blue  shadows  of  the  clouds. 

Soon  we  were  out  beyond  the  region  of  the  sailing  boats  and 
the  black  bobbing  lighters,  past  the  grey  cruisers  and  their  smaller 
attendants,  into  the  outer  w'aters  of  the  harbour,  where  the  gaily- 
dressed  hospital  ships  were  swinging  round  with  the  tide.  Details 
on  the  shore  merged  into  one  another  ;  fainter  arid  fainter  grew  the 
soaring  white  spires,  until  the  city  with  all  its  minarets  vanished, 
lost  in  the  heat  haze  of  the  June  afternoon. 

As  ours  was  the  only  outgoing  ship,  we  w’ere  not  kept  long  at 
the  boom  which  guards  the  harbour.  Coming  in  to  Salonica  some 
time  ago  on  the  same  ill-found  little  Greek  steamer,  it  had  been 
just  the  reverse. 

The  last  straw,  after  endless  delays  en  route  from  Athens,  had 
been  to  wait  while  the  British  destroyer’s  crew,  bent  on  keeping 
themselves  fit,  w'ent  slowdy  and  conscientiously  through  their  early 
morning  exercises.  Round  and  round  their  narrow  deck  they  ran, 
like  dormice  in  a  cage  or  buckets  in  a  Persian  w’ell.  Tt  made  one 
giddy  only  to  watch  them  :  why  didn’t  one  fall  into  the  water?— 
anything  to  break  the  spell ;  but  just  when  one  thought  they  must 
do  so  or  stop,  they  wmiild  wheel,  and  begin  all  over  again  the  other 
way  round.  When  the  serious  business  of  the  day  was  over,  they 
turned  their  attention  to  us  and  guided  us  gracefully  in  through 
the  mines. 

But  our  troubles  that  morning  had  not  ended  there.  The  ship’s 
papers  were  out  of  order  ;  wo  w^ere  some  passengers  short.  It  was 
my  friend  Pericles,  the  old  Chief  Steward,  who  rushed  into  the 
breach,  and  explained  in  a  mixture  of  odd  Italian  and  stranger 
French  the  entire  family  history  of  the  four  Swiss  Greeks  who 
had  travelled  through  Italy  and  descended  at  Volo.  Their  names, 
it  transpired,  still  appeared  on  our  list,  and  Bfde  is  a*  bad  place 
to  come  from  these  times. 
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The  destroyer’s  Commander,  feeling  vigorous  and  annoyed,  was 
for  searching  the  ship  and  unpacking  the  huge  baskets  of  fruit 
and  vegetables  which  crowded  the  upper  deck.  Our  good- 
natured  Captain  was  completely  upset  and  bewildered  :  what  did 
they  want  with  all  this  writing  and  waving  of  flags?  Who. ever 
heard  of  papers  in  order  or  otherwise  before  the  English  came? 

It  took  ages  to  pacify  everyone,  but  we  were  moving  again  at 
last,  not  without  the  Lieutenant’s  strict  orders  to  report  our¬ 
selves  as  we  passed  to  the  French  flagship.  They  might  cope 
with  these  wTetched  Greeks  and  their  condemned  Clyde  cargo- 
boats  masquerading  as  passenger  steamers.  He  wished  them 
joy  of  their  task. 

They  were  a  queer  collection,  certainly,  my  former  fellow- 
passengers,  who  filed  with  some  reluctance  through  the  Captain’s 
little  chart-room  to  have  their  passports  visH  ■  a  second  time. 
There  was  the  smart  Greek  private  who  looked  so  strange  among 
his  unshaven,  dilapidated  comrades ;  a  student  recalled  from  his 
university  at  Berlin.  There  was  the  fat  Levantine  Jew,  who 
insisted  he  was  French ;  a  Parisian  who  travelled  in  fact  for 
the  joy  of  the  thing — in  war  time  and  on  a  Greek  boat !  A 
sinister-looking  personage  who  caused  much  delay,  and  a  long  con¬ 
versation  in  at  least  four  languages,  proved  to  be  a  cork  merchant 
from  Crete — an  ardent  Venizelist  with  all  the  scorn  of  the  Island 
Greek  for  the  timid  dwellers  on  the  mainland.  A  pleasant  little 
lady  of  vague  nationality,  with  a  pet  monkey  on  her  wrist  and 
an  odd  taste  for  jewels  inlaid  in  her  front  teeth,  came  next. 
She  and  her  young  Eussian  husband  required  some  explaining. 
Another  less  attractive  damsel  with  curious  lynx  eyes,  yellow- 
green,  set  obliquely  in  a  round  white  face,  had  even  more  difficulty 
in  persuading  the  police  that  she  was  going  there  just  for  a 
change,  to  stay  with  relations. 

At  that  stage  I  left,  cheerfully  bidding  a  last  farewell,  as  I 
thought,  to  the  Niki,  and  without  knowing  or  caring  who  else 
got  ashore. 

But  a  few  days  afterwards  I  ran  unexpectedly  into  the  Lynx 
Lady — her  demure  chrysalis  husk  thrown  off,  grown  very 
resplendent,  hurriedly  pushing  a  huge  batch  of  correspondence 
into  the  box  of  the  Greek  central  post-office — not  forgetting,  of 
course,  a  few  words  to  Von  Schenk,  then  reigning  at  Athens. 
And  later  on,  in  a  small  bazaar  of  the  Turkish  town,  I  met  the 
cork  merchant  from  Crete,  engrossed  in  a  more  legitimate  busi¬ 
ness.  The  would-be  Frenchman  I  happened  on  months  after 
and  much  farther  afield. 

Getting  in  had  been  slow  and  difficult ;  going  out  was  a  simple 
affair.. 
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A  recurring  grind,  clank  and  bump  woke  me  next  morning  to 
the  fact  that  we  were  in  port.  The  ship  was  busy  with  her  real 
trade  as  a  coaster.  Passengers  were  barely  tolerated  at  the  best 
of  times,  and  squeezed  in  anywhere  they  would  go,  corn  and 
vegetables  for  the  Allies,  and  petrol  for  the  German  submarines, 
being  more  to  the  point  and  the  owner’s  mind — for  there  is 
nothing  like  being  neutral  and  helping  all  w'ho  can  pay. 

Anyway,  here  w^e  w^ere  back  at  Volo,  with  the  Niki  making  a 
hideous  noise. 

Volo  in  March  had  been  a  dream  of  wild  flowers.  Scarlet 
anemones  with  wide-open  purple  eyes  starred  the  ground  under 
the  olive-trees,  and  grape-hyacinths- made  blue  drifts  in  the  grass. 
Then  the  irises  were  just  coming  out,  and  asphodel,  with  long 
reed-like  leaves,  waved  its  delicate  pink  and  white  flower-sprays 
in  every  direction. 

My  first  idea  w^hen  we  anchored  and  the  cranes  recommenced 
their  brutal  rhythm  was  to  escape  as  fast  as  possible  from  the 
harbour  and  its  new  white  town  into  the  open  fields.  But  Volo 
in  June  was  a  very  different  place.  The  lovely  olive-yards  were 
burnt  bare  even  of  grass.  A  few  straggling  wild  hollyhocks 
nodded  forlornly  over  the  dusty  hedges,  but  they  and  a  small 
purple  salvia  w'ere  all  the  summer  sun  had  spared.  It  was  no 
use  walking  this  time— one  must  look  much  higher  up  the 
mountain-side  for  flowers. 

The  blue  Gulf  of  Pagasai  spread  out  in  lovely  curves  as  I 
rose,  driving  up  towards  Mount  Pelion  and  the  Twenty-Four 
Villages  wdiich  cling  to  its  slopes.  Their  curious  towers — half 
cottage,  half  fort — might  w'ell  have  been  there  when  Jason 
strode  down  through  the  brushwood  from  the  Centaur’s  cave  to 
beard  his  uncle*  Pelias  in  lolcos  by  the  Sea.  Delightful  little 
buildings,  they  w’ere,  with  tall  windowless  walls  and  overhanging 
top  galleries,  where  the  women  and  the  children  dwelt  secure 
when  their  menfolk  chose  to  sail  into  the  unknown  or  to  raid 
their  neighbour’s  land. 

It  was  a  charming  prospect  every w’here  one  looked,  but  still 
there  were  no  wild  flow’ers.  Only  a  sharp  aromatic  scent  borne 
on  the  hot  air  reflected  from  the  hillside  showed  where  a  patch 
of  mauve  thyme,  with  prickly  shrub-like  stalks,  defied  the  sun 
to  do  his  worst,  or  vivid  points  of  rose  scattered  among  the 
barren  grey  stones  betrayed  the  dainty  heat-resisting  rock  pinks, 
their  under-petals  washed  wuth  gold. 

Why  are  things,  people,  and  places  never  the  same  twice? 
Volo  had  seemed  such  an  exquisite  spot  only  three  months  before. 
The  first  sight  of  the  red  anemones  under  the  olive-trees  had 
decided  me.  I  must  certainly  come  back  and  live  there,  of 
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course,  after  the  war.  This  time  I  reached  the  quay  again,  hot, 
tired,  and  rather  cross,  bored  with  the  slowness  of  Greek  ships 
and  life  in  general — only  partly  consoled  by  my  large  bunch  of 
lock  pinks. 

It  was  evening  before  the  noises  ceased  and  we  sailed. 

During  my  absence,  the  Niki  had  been  occupied  shipping  cows 
and  sheep.  We  were  now  turned  into  a  cattle-boat,  and  the 
passengers’  limited  deck  space  was  still  further  restricted.  To 
make  up  for  this  additional  discomfort,  I  discovered  a  compatriot 
—a  little  lady  in  grey  who  had  puzzled  me  the  night  before  and 
who  Pericles  averred  was  certainly  Swiss,  if  not  German.  She 
proved  to  be  a  children’s  governess  returning  to  Athens  from  a 
rich  Greek  family  at  Salonica.  All  over  the  Continent,  correct 
nurses  are  always  “English,”  so  governesses,  I  supposed  from 
the  steward’s  mistake,  are  nothing  if  not  German. 

At  dinner  that  night  w^e  w  ere  both  struck  wdth  the  big  bunches 
of  garden  flowers  which  adorned  a  neighbouring  table.  After 
all,  there  were  flow’ers  at  Volo,  though  the  high  white  walls  had 
hidden  them  from  view’.  These  charming  Dutch-picture  clusters 
of  orange  lilies,  larkspurs,  carnations,  and  flat  cabbage  roses 
were  evidently  offerings  to  a  group  of  Serbian  refugees  from 
sympathisers  ashore. 

On  our  way  from  the  tiny  saloon  with  its  fierce,  never-ending 
arguments  on  Balkan  aftairs,  the  lady  of  the  Serbian  party 
stopped  me  to  present  the  prettiest  of  her  flowers.  “De  la  part 
de  nos  pauvres  Serbes,”  she  said  as  she  bowed  and  handed  the 
bouquet.  It  was  a  gracious  little  act  to  an  unknown  member 
of  a  nation  which  had  tried  to  save  her  country  and  had  so 
far  failed. 

The  following  morning  began  badly.  We  had  delayed  so  long 
at  Volo  that  the  passengers  who  attempted  to  go  overland  from 
Chalkis  missed  the  Athens  train.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Greek  officers,  back  they  came,  angry  and  more  than  usually 
talkative,  after  an  ignominious  stern  chase  in  small  boats. 

All  day  we  sailed  down  the  long  Euboean  sea,  past  rocky  capes 
and  blue  indented  bays,  by  rugged  cliffs  where  the  pine  trees 
came  dowm  to  the  water-line,  and  barren  flats  w’here  the  wild 
roses  made  splashes  of  burning  crimson  across  the  sunburnt  fawn 
and  apricot  of  the  dried-up  river  beds. 

That  evening  at  eight  w’e  were  due  to  reach  port.  Already 
the  fragments  of  the  temple  on  the  cliff  at  Sunium  gleamed  in 
the  distance,  showing  the  point  of  the  mainland  where  we  should 
turn  and  make  north  for  the  Piraeus.  I  should  soon  be  at  Athens 
again,  and  there  lose  sight  for  a  while  of  war  and  its  stern 
realities,  watching  the  gay,  prolonged  comedy  of  that  little 
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“neutral  ”  capital.  “Tout  est  blanc  a  Athene  sauf  la  conscience  ” 
well  described  it  even  before  the  Great  War. 

It  had  been  a  perfect  day,  a  halcyon  summer  sea,  the  voyage 
from  Volo  one  of  the  loveliest  in  the  world,  and  the  most  stirring 
from  its  classical  associations.  Still,  the  sea  is  an  uncertain  joy 
with  or  without  submarines ;  on  the  whole,  I  was  glad  we  should 
land  that  night. 

“Stopp4!  Stoppe!”  it  rang  out  sharp  and  short,  with  a  hint 
of  a  threat  in  the  clear  young  voice. 

Everyone  rushed  to  the  port  side.  A  small  boat  was  rowing 
towards  us,  coming  from  a  black,  wicked-looking  trawler  standing 
out  in  the  tideway,  and  a  French  sailor  was  shouting  at  us  to 
stop  or  the  “chalutier”  w'ould  fire.  Further  down  the  channel 
another  black  object  could  just  be  seen.  We  were  fairly  caught 
between  two  guardships. 

Three  of  the  sailors  came  on  board  and  a  long  conversation 
ensued.  Pericles,  as  usual,  acted  as  interpreter,  on  the  strength 
of  his  French  wife,  now  a  prisoner  at  Constantinople,  as  he  had 
told  me  sadly  on  the  voyage  before.  Between  them  all  the 
Captain  grasped  wdiat  was  demanded  of  him.  We  were  to  give 
up  the  idea  of  reaching  Athens  that  night,  and  were  to  make 
due  south  for  Milos  Harbour. 

It  w’as  imix)ssible,  he  protested  vehemently ;  he  could  not  do 
it.  The  reservists  must  be  landed  at  their  proper  destination 
or  he  would  get  into  trouble  with  the  authorities.  The  refugee 
passengers  sur  le  pont  had  finished  the  food  they  had  brought 
with  them,  and  he  had  none  to  give  them.  Then  there  w^ere 
the  animals  shipped  at  Volo  :  they  could  not  last  longer  without 
food  and  water.  They  would  certainly  die,  cramped  as  they 
were.  To  clinch  the  argument,  there  was  not  enough  coal. 

The  last  remark  was  the  only  one  to  which  the  French  spokes¬ 
man  paid  attention.  “Milos  is  not  very  distant;  I  think  if  you 
try  you  will  manage  it,”  he  said,  playing  with  the  stock  of  a  big 
pistol  which  stuck  out  aggressively  from  his  black  belt.  “We 
will  not  hurry  you.  In  any  case,  the  barrage  will  be  closed  for 
the  night  before  we  could  reach  it.” 

There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  obey  orders.  The  sailors 
shouted  theirs  to  their  companions  in  the  rowing-boat,  which 
drew  away  at  once,  and  headed  back  for  the  chalutier,  leaving 
the  three  on  board  to  conduct  us  to  Milos,  in  case  the  Greek 
Captain  should  forget  just  where  he  was  bound  for. 

It  was  all  over  so  quickly  that  there  had  been  no  time  to 
think  of  the  cause  of  our  arrest.  Our  escort  knew  nothing,  or 
pretended  ignorance.  It  was  useless  questioning  them.  If  it 
was  spies  they  were  after,  they  were  rather  late  in  the  day. 
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since  we  had  stopped  at  two  places  already.  Then  I  remem¬ 
bered  the  German  family  that  had  attempted  to  catch  the  Athens 
train  at  Chalkis ;  the  fat,  self-assertive  father,  his  fair,  bullet¬ 
shaped  head  cut  en  brosse,  his  tired-looking  w'ife,  her  pale  cheeks 
shadowed  by  the  thick  dark  hair  with  beautiful  bronze  glints, 
typical  of  the  women  of  Salonica,  and  the  dreadful  little  boy 
who  ate  unremittingly  while  he  ran  about  all  over  the  ship, 
encouraged  to  further  efforts  by  his  adoring  father  the  moment 
he  stopped  munching  and  making  crumbs.  They  w'ere  sitting 
now  in  a  far  corner,  the  Greeks  and  the  other  passengers  of  more 
uncertain  nationality  looking  at  them  rather  askance,  as  much 
as  to  say,  “We  know  nothing  about  these  Germans;  don’t 
imagine  for  a  minute  they  are  friends  of  ours.”  The  Eussian 
dancers — two  girls  and  their  mother — discussed  the  .matter 
excitedly  in  rapid  whispers  wdth  a  bumptious  young  Jew%  wdio 
spoke  American-English,  and,  so  he  informed  everyone,  was 
returning  to  his  uncle  at  Liverpool  to  escape  conscription,  which 
was  about  to  be  enforced  at  Salonica — the  Greeks,  from  motives 
of  prudence,  having  let  off  the  Jews  and  Turks  for  three  years 
after  taking  Macedonia. 

The  fat  German  seemed  to  shrink  visibly  under  the  inquiring 
glances  turned  in  his  direction.  His  prominent  eyes  stared 
blankly  from  a  flabby  white  face.  He  must  have  been  thinking 
of  his  countrymen’s  short  way  in  similar  cases ;  for  once  he  paid 
no  attention  w'hen  his  terrible  infant  stopped  eating  and  suddenly 
started  to  cry. 

Meanwhile,  the  Greek  reservists  swmrmed  up  from  below  and 
crowded  the  upper  deck.  They  closed  in  upon  where  the  Grey 
Lady  and  I  were  standing  and  scowled  at  us,  talking  as  loudly 
as  only  Southerners  can,  secure  in  the  knowledge  that  w’e  were 
not  in  the  least  likely  to  understand  a  word  of  what  they  were 
saying.  It  was  evident  that  to  their  minds  w'e,  as  Allies,  w'ere 
the  cause  of  all  the  trouble.  The  Grey  Lady,  who  knew 
colloquial  Greek  thoroughly,  translated  a  few  remarks. 

It  was  an  uncomfortable  moment.  Neither  the  Chief  Steward 
nor  the  Captain  w^as  anywhere  about.  Pericles,  I  supposed,  had 
retired  to  think  out  a  dinner  of  brown  bread  and  olives ;  or, 
rather,  to  see  if  any  remained.  The  Captain  had  shut  himself 
up  gloomily  in  his  cabin,  leaving  the  bridge  to  the  sailor  in  khaki 
— the  French  engineer  wdio  formed  one  of  the  escort — in  case 
the  coal  difficulty  cropped  up  again.  We  edged  towards  him  and 
the  cheerful-looking  matelot  in  white  who  was  leaning  over  one 
of  the  covered  boats,  smoking  contentedly.  The  third,  quite  a 
boy,  was  curled  up  on  the  only  available  seat  and  had  dropped 
off  into  a  profound  sleep. 
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The  Frenchman  turned  and  greeted  us  with  a  charming, 
heartening  smile.  He  was  a  tall,  fair  Norman,  a  typical  seaman 
with  his  air  of  complete  and  easy  mastery  over  any  situation, 
wherever  met. 

“Are  you  not  rather  few  to  cope  with  these  people?”  I  ven¬ 
tured.  “  The  soldiers  are  all  armed ;  if  they  really  got  out  of 
hand,  the  Captain  could  do  nothing  with  them.” 

And  the  Grey  Lady  told  him  something  of  what  had  just  been 
said. 

“Be  quite  happy  and  tranquil,  Mesdames ;  we  manage  it  nicely. 
There  is  our  engineer  with  us — an  excellent  fellow,  who  can 
make  the  worst  of  ships  march.  For  the  rest,  I  am  on  guard 
while  Jacques  there  sleeps — and  vice  versd." 

The  crowd  melted  away  as  he  spoke  to  us. 

“Bah !  ”  he  said,  shrugging  his  thick-set  shoulders,  an  amused 
gleam  in  his  dark  blue  eyes.  “Our  lieutenant  was  wrong;  three 
are  a  waste  of  time.  One  is  enough  pour  ces  sales  Grecs” 

A  knot  of  Cretan  gendarmerie,  very  distinct  in  their  black- 
embroidered  jackets  and  broad  purple  cummerbunds,  stood  dis¬ 
dainfully  apart.  They  appeared  to  agree  with  him.  “Look  to 
what  a  pass  you  have  brought  us  and  our  country  with  your 
neutrality  made-in-Germany,”  their  attitude  seemed  to  say. 

Very  slowly  we  crawled  south,  the  two  long  waves  streaming 
out  behind  us,  the  only  mark  on  the  perfect  surface  of  the  water. 
Evening  was  drawing  in ;  the  pillars  of  far-off  Sunium  on  the 
mainland  we  were  leaving  turned  from  white  to  rose,  and  the 
cliffs  stood  out  blue-black  against  the  glowing  north-w^est  sky. 
But,  beautiful  as  it  was,  the  coast  of  Greece  from  the  distance 
looked  extraordinarily  arid.  The  spell  of  the  marvellous  colouring 
could  not  disguise  the  emptiness  of  this  sea  without  birds  and 
fishing-boats,  this  land  without  green  trees  and  homes  of  men. 
The  nearer  rocks  of  Chios  and  Hagios  Georgios  were  dyed  mauve 
and  crimson  and  violet ;  but  they  plunged  into  the  swell  without 
any  sign  of  a  landing-place  or  even  a  lighter  line  of  surf  and 
sand.  It  was  lovely  but  desolate,  with  the  poignant,  terrible 
beauty  of  the  Gorgon  who  turned  men’s  hearts  and  bodies  to 
stone  when  they  gazed  on  her  face ;  the  scene  had  the  clear-cut 
fateful  grandeur  of  its  old  tragic  tales,  as  the  sun  went  down 
suddenly  on  these  smooth,  cruel  seas. 


II. 

A  hurried  first  glance  through  my  porthole  at  Milos  showed 
a  huge  battleship  blocking  the  foreground,  the  morning  sun 
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glistening  on  her  steel  plates.  Eight  and  left  and  behind  the 
monster  the  circular  harbour  was  a  forest  of  masts. 

The  reason  of  our  arrest  was  clear  from  the  moment  I  came 
up  on  deck.  It  was  not  a  little  matter  of  a  few  spies  the  French 
were  after  this  time.  I  heard  a  sigh  of  relief  breathed  close  behind 
me,  and,  turning,  found  the  fat  German,  his  former  size  and 
importance  almost  restored.  After  all,  we  were  only  one  of  the 
victims  of  a  regular  blockade.  The  Niki  shared  the  common 
fate  in  spite  of  her  name. 

Towards  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  was  another  huge  grey 
monster.  Its  platforms  spread  out  on  either  side,  just  above 
the  level  of  the  water,  rang  with  the  noise  of  the  repairing  shops, 
and  formed  busy  wharves  where  the  lighters  and  picket-boats 
emptied  their  varied  contents.  Several  big  cruisers  could  be 
made  out  among  the  crowd  of  masts  and  funnels,  and  smaller 
naval  craft  fussed  up  and  down  with  an  air  of  vast  importance 
and  immense  speed.  But  each  and  all  of  them  flew  the  Tricolor ; 
the  Eoyal  Ensign  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  Unfortunately,  our 
escort  had  been  only  too  right  in  their  answer  to  our  first  anxious 
question  after  we  were  captured.  There  were  no  English  at 
Milos. 

Their  task  successfully  accomplished,  the  three  French  sailors 
were  leaving.  We  felt  our  last  hope  gone  as  we  saw  them  run 
up  the  broad  gangway  of  the  nearest  battleship  and  disappear 
into  a  square  black  hole  half  up  its  side.  There  was  just  a  chance 
they  might  remember  to  tell  the  Powers-that-be  of  our  existence 
when  they  made  their  report.  Apparently  they  forgot.  The 
morning  passed  without  our  ship  being  visited  or  any  symptom 
of  what  was  to  be  our  fate. 

Turkish  coffee  and  a  rusk  for  breakfast  were  followed  by  a 
small  piece  of  very  dry  bread  and  a  few  black  olives  for  lunch. 
The  ship  was  now  at  the  end  of  its  resources.  The  poor  refugee 
passengers  and  the  soldiers  had  not  even  bread  left,  and  the 
animals  squeezed  in  between-decks  were  falling  down,  completely 
exhausted  for  want  of  air  and  water  as  much  as  for  want  of  food. 
In  vain  the  Captain  signalled  that  we  were  running  short  and 
implored  the  French  Commander  to  send  supplies. 

Possibly  the  signals  were  wrong.  It  was  more  than  likely. 
Every  one  of  the  Greeks  joined  in  the  discussion  over  what  they 
ought  to  be,  and  passengers  and  crew  rummaged  in  the  flag- 
locker,  unrolled  the  little  bundles,  and  appeared  to  pick  out  those 
with  the  colours  they  liked  best.  Anyway,  not  the  least  atten¬ 
tion  was  paid  to  our  messages. 

We  were  now  a  long  way  south  of  Athens;  the  cabins,  such 
as  they  were,  grew  unbearable,  and  the  June  sun  beat  down 
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mercilessly  on  our  deck.  A  rapidly  rising  hot  wind  added  to  the 
general  discomfort ;  still  we  were  not  allowed  to  land,  not  even 
to  fetch  some  water  from  the  village  which  clung  to  the  bare 
brown  slopes  in  front  of  our  bows.  The  Captain  declared  the 
French  battleship  had  signalled  she  would  fire  on  him  at  once  if 
he  attempted  to  do  so.  He  was  quite  genuinely  frightened, 
although  probably  more  of  his  own  boat’s  unseaw'orthiness  than 
of  the  French. 

Round  the  headland  to  the  north-west  from  time  to  time  a 
fresh  steamer  would  appear,  or  a  tow'ering  white  sailing-ship 
would  glide  slowly  and  noiselessly  in,  coming  to  rest  with  a  sudden 
flapping  of  slack  canvas  and  clatter  of  wooden  blocks.  But  the 
distraction  to  be  got  out  of  counting  each  new  prisoner  and  adding 
it  to  the  already  long  list  of  those  caught  quickly  palled.  We 
watched  the  officers  on  the  neighbouring  battleship  enviously  as 
they  emerged  one  by  one  on  to  the  quarter-deck  after  dejeuner 
and  spread  themselves  out  in  their  comfortable  chairs  in  the  blue 
shadow  of  the  awming. 

The  afternoon  was  half  over  before  one  of  the  picket-boats 
swung  in  tow^ards  us,  churnng  the  clear  water  to  a  smother  of 
foam  under  her  stern  as  she  stopped.  A  bell  rang ;  the  young 
officer  in  charge  shouted  out  an  order,  and  turned  to  mount  the 
gangway  steps. 

He  was  tall,  fair,  and  slight — there  was  something  puzzlingly 
familiar  in  his  aspect.  Where  had  I  seen  him  before?  I  remem¬ 
bered ;  it  was  V.’s  nice  Breton  friend  who  had  been  to  see  me 
at  Salonica.  What  a  piece  of  astounding  good  luck ! 

If  anything,  he  was  more  astonished  than  I  at  our  odd  en¬ 
counter,  and  much  overcome  to  discover  two  Allies  unexpectedly 
on  one  of  the  smallest  of  his  captured  ships,  all  of  which  had 
been  clamouring  for  food,  coal,  or  water,  and  to  know  w’hy  they 
had  been  brought  in  there  and  when  they  might  leave.  It  had 
been  no  joke,  he  confessed,  struggling  with  a  harbour  full  of  prises 
de  guerre,  each  asking  for  different  things  at  once. 

The  pressing  matter  of  supplies  for  the  'Niki  settled,  the  Lieu¬ 
tenant  decided  that  the  Grey  Lady  and  I  had  better  return  wdth 
him  to  the  battleship  while  the  French  Captain  in  Command 
went  into  the  question  of  how  we  could  continue  our  journey. 

We  had  just  succeeded  in  clambering  into  the  depths  of  the 
picket-boat  which  was  dancing  about  on  the  waves,  when  the 
youngest  and  prettiest  of  the  Russians  ran  half-way  down  the 
steps. 

“Monsieur,”  she  beseeched,  “we  also  are  Allies.  You  must  not 
take  those  ladies  with  you  without  taking  us  too.  Look,  here  is 
our  passport.”  And  she  stretched  out  a  round  slender  arm. 
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waving  a  piece  of  crumpled  paper  with  three  photographs  gummed 
on  to  it.  The  family  were  obviously  partly  Jewish ;  that  they 
were  Russian  Jews  I  rather  doubted,  the  passport  notwith¬ 
standing. 

But  it  was  an  entrancing  vision  which  hovered  above  us ;  the 
little  oval  face  had  a  smooth,  flawdess  pallor  of  a  kind  only  seen 
in  a  fair  oriental,  and  black,  delicately-lined  eyebrows  contrasted 
strangely  with  hair  the  colour  of  ripe  corn.  The  large  grey  eyes 
looked  out  alternately  appealing  and  furious  from  under  a  cloud 
of  mauve  gauze  which  wrapped  her  little  head,  turban-fashion, 
the  ends  floating  in  front  of  her  as  she  leaned  forward  over  the 
swaying  rope  rail.  The  background  of  the  dark  ship  and  the 
deep  blue  sky  overhead  completed  the  Greuze-like  picture — per¬ 
fect  in  every  detail,  down  to  the  hint  of  over-ripeness  in  the  rosy, 
pouting  lower  lip.  It  was  a  clever  choice  of  a  suppliant.  The 
mother  and  sister  were  not  on  view  ;  as  a  party  they  evidently 
knew  how  to  deal  wdth  the  difficulties  of  travel  in  war-time,  or, 
at  least,  thought  that  they  did. 

Rather  to  my  surprise  our  Lieutenant  was  quite  firm,  although 
charmingly  polite.  He  did  not  doubt  her  passport  was  all  that 
it  should  be.  Had  he  the  honour  of  Mademoiselle’s  acquaintance 
nothing  would  have  pleased  him  more  than  to  escort  her  and  her 
family  anywhere  they  might  wish  to  go.  Unfortunately  as  it 
happened  he  had  not.  These  ladies  with  him,  on  the  other  hand, 
w'ere  personal  friends  of  his  own.  He  called  something 
down  the  speaking-tube  to  the  engine-room,  and  the  matter 
resolved  itself — much  to  the  fair  Russian’s  astonished  chagrin. 
And  I  had  always  been  told  Frenchmen  were  so  susceptible  ;  there 
was  another  illusion  gone ! 

The  grimy  denizen  of  the  picket-boat’s  stoke-hole  made  such 
haste  that  it  was  only  a  moment  before  our  kind  rescuer  w’as 
introducing  an  array  of  surprised  and  somewhat  bashful  junior 
naval  officers  on  the  deck  of  his  battleship.  When  they  grasped 
the  situation  the  one  idea  of  the  whole  party  was  to  give  the 
stranded  English  ladies  tea.  That,  they  felt  sure,  w^as  the  first 
thing  to  do,  whatever  further  course  of  action  their  Captain  in 
his  wisdom  might  suggest. 

The  a  V Anglais e  in  the  wardroom  was  a  very  cheery  affair. 
Then  came  a  regular  council  of  war.  The  Captain  finally  decided 
that,  as  the  Grey  Lady  lived  in  Athens,  she  should  leave  that 
evening  with  all  the  other  passengers  from  the  captured  steamers 
on  a  small  French  ship  he  was  dispatching  for  that  special 
purpose. 

My  case  was  different,  as  I  wished  to  go  on  to  Italy.  Once 
I  got  into  Athens,  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  it  might  be  even 
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harder  to  get  out.  I  must  make  up  my  mind  either  to  return 
to  Salonica  as  the  guest  of  his  ship,  or  to  embark  for  Bizerta  on 
a  cruiser  which  was  shortly  leaving  for  that  port ;  thence  I  could 
easily  reach  Marseilles. 

Both  plans,  interesting  as  they  sounded,  seemed  complicated 
methods  of  reaching  Naples,  for  which  I  was  bound.  In  the  end 
it  was  settled  that  I  should  wait  on  the  empty  Niki  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  if  no  news  came  by  wireless  of  a  rising  in  Athens, 
then  I  might  leave  on  my  little  old  ship. 

Very  reluctantly  I  said  good-bye  to  the  Grey  Lady.  But  we 
promised  ourselves  to  meet  again  at  our  journey’s  end  and  explore 
various  sights  off  the  usual  tourist  beat.  I  saw  the  last  of  my 
other  fellow-passengers,  particularly  of  the  German-spy  family, 
without  undue  grief. 

An  expedition  on  donkeys  had  been  planned  for  the  following 
day,  to  visit  the  spot  where  the  famous  Venus  had  been  found. 
She  was  the  one  unfailing  topic  of  the  Islanders,  so  the  French 
Captain  explained  with  a  twinkle  in  the  depths  of  his  kindly, 
shrewd  grey  eyes.  Every  inhabitant  he  had  met  had  assured 
him  solemnly  that  it  was  their  particular  grandfather  who  had 
found  the  lady,  and  so  made  the  great  discovery  of  the  finest 
antique  figure  yet  known. 

The  wireless  next  morning  cut  these  joys  short.  All  was 
peaceful  at  Athens — contrary  to  the  French  expectations,  there 
was  no  sign  of  a  revolution.  So  I  was  told  that  I  and  my  steamer 
might  start  when  I  liked.  A  special  permission  would  be  given 
us  to  run  the  blockade. 

If  we  made  all  possible  speed  the  Pirmus  might  be  reached  late 
that  night,  and  the  poor  wretched  animals  landed.  Formalities 
w^ere  hurried  through,  permits  signed,  and  before  noon  we  turned 
the  rocky  point  round  which  I  had  watched  so  many  captured 
ships  creep  in. 

It  was  only  then  that  Plaka,  the  town  of  the  island,  came  into 
view,  perched  incredibly  high  on  the  bare  rocks  to  the  north-east. 
It  seemed  curious  in  these  islands  to  find  the  old  towns  invariably 
inland.  One  would  think  the  capital  of  an  island  must  be  a  port. 
And  such  was  the  case  in  the  great  days  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
But  the  fall  of  the  Empire  and  the  coming  of  the  pirates — North¬ 
men  and  Turk — drove  peaceful  folk  from  the  shore.  It  was  best 
to  be  out  of  the  way,  no  doubt,  when  the  long  boats  of  the 
Corsairs  swept  into  Milos  Harbour. 

As  we  steamed  out  I  little  thought  that  their  modern  equiva¬ 
lents  would  torpedo  both  the  great  French  battleship,  heavily 
armoured  as  she  was,  and  my  shabby  temporary  yacht  before  six 
months  had  passed. 
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“The  battleship  G - was  torpedoed  in  the  Mediterranean, 

and  sunk  in  half  an  hour,”  ran  the  dry  official  notice,  which  in 
this  case  deigned  to  add  :  “Thanks  to  the  splendid  discipline  pre¬ 
vailing  on  board,  and  to  the  coolness  of  the  crew,  all  except  four 
sailors  were  saved.”  My  kind  friends  were  safe. 

As  to  the  poor  little  Niki,  with  her  Captain  and  Pericles,  no 
Press  Bureau  worried  about  her.  “German  submarines  active 
again  off  Chios,  where  they  sank  the  hospital  ships  Britannic  and 
Braemar  Castle,"  wired  “Our  Correspondent  at  Athens.”  The 
Niki’s  name  came  last  in  a  list  of  three  torpedoed  Greek  steamers. 

At  sundown  we  were  again  passing  the  submarine-haunted 
islands  where  the  rocks  rise  stark  from  the  waves.  As  the  sun 
touched  the  horizon  and  its  ball  dipped  and  sank,  a  strange 
tremor  ran  over  the  waters,  the  sea,  flushed,  as  it  were,  through¬ 
out  its  cold,  translucent  depths,  turning  from  blue  to  purple, 
from  purple  to  a  dark  rose-red.  The  old  Greeks  were  right ; 
wine-deep  is  the  only  name  for  the  colour  of  their  sunset  sea. 
But,  as  before  when  we  passed  that  way,  the  same  curious 
sense  of  cruelty,  of  impending  doom,  hung  over  the  exquisite 
scene. 

The  tiresome  hot  wind  which  had  blown  all  day  dropped  as 
the  stars  came  out,  and  the  far  mountains  of  the  Peloponnesus 
rose  in  the  west.  We  slid  along  quietly  now  through  the  smooth 
water,  drawing  closer  and  closer  to  the  coast  of  Attica,  where 
the  lights  on  the  shore  shone  like  clusters  of  fire-flies. 

The  voyage  was  all  but  over  when  a  dazzling  white  flash  shot 
out  of  the  darkness.  At  such  close  quarters  the  searchlight  was 
stupefying,  until  the  familiar  “Stopp4”  boomed  out  from  a 
megaphone.  We  had  steered  almost  straight  into  a  French 
cruiser,  and  she  was  angrily  asking  us  how  and  why  we  dared 
to  run  the  blockade. 

A  bewildered  officer  put  off  to  examine  us,  and  was  still  more 
puzzled  when  he  got  on  board.  He  could  not  make  head  or  tail 
of  this  Greek  coasting  boat,  empty  of  passengers — even  the  Cretan 
gendarmerie  had  been  dispatched  to  their  own  island.  Only  I 
and  the  reservists  were  left.  Why  should  we  have  a  special 
permit?  What  had  happened  to  everyone  else?  He  refused  to 
believe  Pericles.  The  Captain  showed  his  papers,  but  could  not 
speak  to  him.  I  explained  as  best  I  could. 

He  let  us  go  at  last,  too  perplexed  to  pursue  the  subject  or 
us  further.  Whereupon  our  excellent  Captain,  greatly  relieved 
and  impressed,  declared  that  my  presence  alone  had  saved  his 
ship  here  and  at  Milos — which  was  fortunate  for  me  and  very 
nice  of  him.  Personally,  I  think  it  was  the  cows.  Nobody 
knew  how  to  feed  them  or  what  in  the  world  to  do  with  the  poor 
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creatures.  .  .  Within  half  an  hour  we  were  passing  the  red 
and  green  lights  at  the  entrance  to  the  Piraeus, 

A  complete  and  eerie  silence  brooded  over  the  empty  harbour. 
Still  I  could  not  sleep.  The  soldiers  had  quickly  scrambled 
ashore,  throwing  their  bundles  down  into  any  sort  of  odd  craft 
and  jumping  in  after  them.  The  Captain,  discarding  his  solitary 
badge  of  office — a  dirty  white-peaked  cap — had  departed  in  smart, 
shore-going  kit ;  wdth  him  went  the  Chief  Steward  to  report  him¬ 
self  to  such  of  his  family  as  had  escaped  from  Constantinople, 
and  must  now  be  w'ondering  what  had  happened  to  him.  In  the 
morning  they  would  return  and  see  me  safely  off.  Meanwhile, 

I  was  alone  on  the  ship  except  for  the  cook’s  boy  and  the  care¬ 
taker,  three  o’clock  in  the'morning  not  being  a  particularly  good 
time  to  wake  up  my  friends  in  Athens. 

Presently,  greatly  to  my  relief,  the  sound  of  oars  announced 
the  coming  of  big  lighters  to  take  off  the  cattle.  They  drew  up 
and  made  fast  under  my  porthole,  and  a  procession  of  miserable 
beasts  was  urged  and  dragged  out.  But  the  performance  lacked 
the  usual  spirited  accompaniment  of  shouts  and  shrieks.  The 
hlocus  seemed  to  have  bewitched  even  the  Pirmus  dock-labourers. 
The  only  sounds  were  the  frightened  snorts  of  the  animals  and 
the  clattering  of  their  hoofs  on  the  wooden  ridges  of  the  flat- 
topped  boats,  where  they  pressed  together,  sw^aying  as  if  they 
must  fall  in  the  water.  Now  and  then  a  groan  came  from  some 
poor  creature,  too  weak  even  to  stand,  wffiich  was  being  dragged 
on  to  the  lighter  by  ropes.  Like  an  evil  nightmare  it  went  on 
interminably. 

At  last  the  heavy  breathing  of  the  terrified  animals  stopped. 
The  soft  clop-clop  of  the  oars  drawing  them  away  to  land  alone 
broke  the  perfect  stillness.  As  I  looked  out  I  could  just  see  the 
shining  ripple  in  the  wake  of  the  string  of  barges,  showing  where 
they  had  passed  into  the  shadows  of  the  ships  lining  the  quay. 
Opposite  our  anchorage  the  prows  of  twn  great  ocean-going  liners 
loomed  up  darkly,  menacing  the  starlit  sky,  and  in  the  distance 
whence  we  had  come  the  green  and  red  globes  burnt  steadily. 
But  within  the  harbour  basin  and  round  the  circle  of  the  docks 
all  was  grey  and  silver ;  no  lights  showed  on  the  shipping ;  no 
lights  were  needed  where  no  ship  dare  move ;  the  blockade  had 
the  Pirmus  tight  in  its  grip.  It  was  nearly  sunrise  before  I  slept. 

When  I  woke  some  hours  later  I  found  the  wireless  message 
to  Milos  had  not  erred.  Everything  was  quiet  :  Athens  had  not 
“risen”  yet. 


SiTA. 


THE  WORLD’S  WAR  BILL. 


In  a  far  larger  sense  than  Shakespeare  ever  dreamt  of,  we  are 
looking  out  on  the  horrific  spectacle  of  the  four  corners  of  the 
world  in  arms.  Now  that  the  United  States  of  America  have 
become  active  participants  in  the  great  struggle,  countries  con¬ 
taining  two-thirds  of  the  population  of  the  wdiole  world  are  at 
war.  The  direct  and  personal  interests  of  more  than  a  thousand 
million  souls  are  involved.  Nor  does  this  calculation  include 
the  four  hundred  million  inhabitants  of  China,  wdiose  diplomatic 
relations  with  Germany  have  been  broken  off.  Great  and  Greater 
Britain,  France,  Russia,  Italy,  Japan,  Rumania,  Portugal,  the 
United  States,  Belgium,  Serbia,  and  Egypt  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  Turkey,  and  Bulgaria  on  the 
other,  are  at  deadly  grips.  Only  the  South  and  Central  American 
Republics,  Spain,  and  some  of  the  smaller  European  States, 
including,  as  has  been  officially  announced,  the  microscopic 
Republic  of  San  Marino,  remain  outside  the  fray,  cultivating  a 
neutrality  advantageous  alike  to  the  skin  and  the  pocket.  It  is 
a  world-war  in  an  almost  complete  sense  of  the  term — a  clash  of 
interests  and  principles  almost  as  tremendous  and  devastating  as 
the  collision  of  two  worlds.  If  it  be  a  platitude  to  say  that 
nothing  like  it  has  been  knowm  in  the  course  of  mundane  history, 
it  is,  nevertheless,  a  platitude  of  amazing  significance.  There 
have  been  costly  wars  and  sanguinary  wars  and  prolonged  wars, 
but  never  has  there  been  a  war  covering  such  enormous  areas, 
involving  so  colossal  an  outlay,  and  darkened  by  such  a  wholesale 
sacrifice  of  human  life.  No  words  can  describe,  and  no  cal¬ 
culation  can  determine,  the  sum  total  of  the  grief,  the  misery, 
and  the  individual  suffering  of  the  civil  i3opulations  of  those  parts 
where  the  tide  of  battle  has  most  furiously  rolled.  Nor  is  it 
possible  to  decide  at  this  stage,  since  w'e  do  not  know'  w'hat  the 
duration  of  the  war  will  be,  how  much  it  will  ultimately  cost  in 
military  and  naval  expenditure,  in  the  destruction  of  property, 
and  in  the  economic  value  of  the  lives  prematurely  cut  short. 
There  are,  however,  data  from  which  one  can  deduce  more  cr 
less  nearly  the  probable  cost  up  to  the  completion  of  the  third 
year  of  the  conflict ;  and  an  examination  of  these  particulars 
and  of  the  conclusions  to  which  they  point  reveals  a  story  of 
which  the  arithmetic  is  more  surprising  in  its  tragic  import 
every  time  it  is  looked  at. 
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It  may  seem  a  hazardous  enterprise  to  attempt  the  figuring 
out  of  this  cost  where  so  much  is  bound  to  be  indefinite.  In 
some  ways  it  may  be  likened  to  the  dubious  labour  of  the  school¬ 
boy  who  is  put  to  do  “invisible  sums  on  an  imperceptible  slate.” 
But  the  task  is  not  really  as  hopeless  as  it  may  appear  at  first 
sight.  Nor  is  it  as  difficult  now  as  it  would  have  been  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  war.  “I  do  not  think,”  said  Mr.  McKenna 
more  than  two  years  ago,  “it  is  within  the  power  of  man  to 
estimate  what  the  cost  would  be  if  the  war  lasted  thirty-six 
months.”  It  has  so  far  lasted  thirty-four  months,  and  the  cost 
has  exceeded  by  many  thousands  of  millions  the  first  crude 
estimates  of  departmental  officials  and  club  quidnuncs.  When 
and  how  will  this  terrible  expenditure  cease?  Armageddon 
expressed  in  the  terms  of  millions  sterling  has  only  to  go  on 
long  enough  and  it  will  threaten  universal  financial  collapse. 
Already  it  has  brought  more  than  one  small  State  to  the  verge 
of  bankruptcy.  Already  the  great  Central  Powers  themselves  are 
menaced  with  financial  inconvenience,  and  their  credit  is  totter¬ 
ing  in  every  neutral  country.  Already  there  has  been  a  vast 
all-round  piling  up  of  National  Debt,  necessitating  high  and 
burdensome  taxation  for  interest  payments  extending  over  several 
years.  And  the  end  is  not  yet  in  sight.  Every  day  helps  to 
magnify  the  bill.  Great  Britain  alone  is  spending  at  the  rate, 
including  loans  to  our  Allies,  of  more  than  six  millions  a  day, 
and  the  rest  of  the  belligerents  are  responsible  for  at  least  twelve 
millions  a  day.  With  the  increased  number  of  men  in  the  field 
and  an  exacerbating  fierceness  of  struggle,  these  figures  will  soon 
be  passed.  The  toll  of  human  life  is  an  even  sadder  reckoning, 
for,  apart  from  the  tragedies  which  darken  so  many  homes,  it 
means  a  serious  shrinkage  of  Europe’s  manhood  and  its  poten¬ 
tiality  of  industrial  production. 

In  trying  to  arrive  at  the  cost  of  the  war  for  the  first  three 
years  it  is  necessary  to  consider  (1)  the  actual  expenditure  of  the 
naval  and  military  departments,  (2)  the  prospective  interest 
liability  on  borrowed  money,  (3)  the  capitalised  value  to  their 
respective  States  of  the  killed  and  permanently  disabled,  and 
(4)  the  material  damage  by  bombardment,  mines,  torpedoes,  and 
other  wilful  or  incidental  destruction.  The  cost  of  the  last  item 
must  necessarily  be  a  reckoning  by  conjecture,  but  with  regard 
to  the  others  there  are  known  factors  which,  if  taken  in  a  spirit 
of  conservative  caution,  should  lead  to  definite  approximate  results. 
In  February  last  Count  von  Eoedern,  in  the  German  Beichstag, 
estimated  the  total  cost  up  to  that  date,  to  all  the  Powers  then 
engaged,  at  £15,000,000,000,  of  which,  he  pretended,  the  Central 
Powers  accounted  for  £5,000,000,000  only.  A  more  recent  esti- 
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mate  by  French  financial  experts  puts  the  total  cost  to  the 
beginning  of  next  autumn  at  ^918 ,000 ,000,000.  Nearly  two  years 
ago,  in  an  article  in  the  British  Review,  the  present  writer  wrote  : 
“If  the  war  lasts  for  three  years  we  may  put  the  total  cost 
(after  allowing  for  Italy’s  belated  entrance)  at  more  than 
dBlS, 000 ,000,000,’’  and  speculative  estimates  were  given  to  justify 
this  conclusion.  What  is  the  position  to-day?  The  United 
Kingdom’s  share  in  the  total  cost  has  been  officially  given  in 
Parliament  as  ^93,900 ,000, 000  to  the  end  of  last  March,  including 
,£900,000,000  advanced  to  the  Allies.  As  these  loans  are  probably 
included  in  the  expenditure  of  the  Governments  to  which  they 
were  made,  it  will  shut  out  the  possible  error  of  counting  them 
twice  over  if  only  the  net  amount  of  £3,000,000,000  is  dealt  with. 
As  we  are  still  spending  not  less  than  £6,000,000  a  day,  the 
approximate  net  cost  of  our  share  of  the  war  to  the  end  of  July 
(assuming  the  same  proportion  of  loans)  will  be  about 
£3,550,000,000.  But  to  the  expenditure  for  which  the  British 
Parliament  is  responsible  must  be  added  the  amounts  spent  or 
advanced  by  India  and  our  overseas  Dominions.  These  may  be 
put  down,  on  a  low  estimate,  at  £250,000,000;  and  although  all 
the  money  may  not  yet  be  spent,  a  goodly  proportion  of  it  will 
have  been  spent,  or  earmarked  for  expenditure,  by  the  third 
anniversary  of  the  declaration  of  war.  It  will  not  be  immoderate 
to  make  an  addition  of  £150,000,000  on  account  of  our  Colonies 
and  Indian  Empire,  raising  the  British  total  to  £3,700,000,000. 
France,  up  to  the  end  of  1916,  had  expended  on  the  war 
£2,469,480,000,  and  the  additional  cost  to  August  at  the  same 
rate  will  be  a  further  £596,000,000,  making  a  total  of 
£3,065,480,000.  Italy’s  outlay  for  the  year  ended  June,  1916, 
was  £312,000,000,  and,  allowing  for  a  similar  expenditure 
between  that  date  and  next  month,  we  get  a  total  of  £624,000,000. 
Russia’s  expenditure  is  a  less  ascertainable  factor,  but  it  can 
hardly  be  under  £3,000,000,000  for  the  three  years.  Thus  with¬ 
out  counting  the  Central  Powers  at  all  we  have  the  huge  aggre¬ 
gate  of  £10,389,480,000.  Belgium,  Serbia,  and  Rumania  have 
also  spent  considerable  amounts,  the  two  former  since  August  1st, 
1914,  and  the  last  for  about  a  third  of  the  time,  partly  out  of  their 
own  resources  and  partly  out  of  external  loans ;  and  if  only 
£100,000,000  is  estimated  for  these  countries,  it  will  bring  the 
outlay  of  the  Allies  up  to  lOJ  thousand  millions.  Germany’s 
expenditure,  which  no  doubt  includes  large  advances  to  Turkey 
and  Bulgaria,  is  believed  to  amount  already  to  £4,260,000,000, 
and  Austria-Hungary’s  can  hardly  be  less  than  £2,500,000,000; 
so  that  if  the  present  rate  of  their  military  and  naval  outlay  be 
maintained  until  August,  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
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expenses  of  the  war  will  considerably  exceed  ^IS, 000, 000,000, 
independently  of  Japan’s  participation  in  the  earlier  stages. 

Nor  does  this  include  anything  on  account  of  the  United 
States.  Some  time  will  elapse  before  they  can  be  called  upon 
for  any  big  outlay  on  active  war  operations,  unless  Germany’s 
subterranean  activities  in  Mexico  should  precipitate  a  subsidiary 
conflict.  Money  has,  how^ever,  been  voted  by  Congress  for  the 
necessary  preparations,  including  the  useful  co-operation  of 
monetary  aid  to  the  Allies.  A  credit  of  .£600,000,000  was  quickly 
arranged.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  now  that  the  United 
States,  after  showing  unprecedented  patience,  have  been  drawn 
into  the  combination  against  military  despotism  and  mad-dog 
methods,  they  will  play  their  part  with  thoroughness ;  and  the 
financial  weight  they  wdll  throw  into  the  scale  may  well  prove  to 
be  a  decisive  influence  in  shortening  the  conflict. 

Eighteen  thousand  millions  for  the  three  years  is  a  sufficiently 
stupendous  figure.  A  continuation  of  the  war  after  July  will 
be  accompanied  by  new  expenditure  at  the  rate  of  much  more 
than  £18,000,000  a  day,  in  addition  to  the  costs  of  the  United 
States.  Whether  Germany  and  her  allies  will  be  able  to  prolong 
their  resistance  through  another  winter  is  more  than  anyone 
can  say  with  confidence ;  they  will  fight  with  tenacity  and  re¬ 
source  to  the  very  last  ditch  ;  but  it  may  be  taken  as  proved,  so 
far  as  figures  can  prove  anything,  that  the  war  cannot  possibly 
end  with  a  smaller  cost  than  from  £20,000,000,000  to 
£25,000,000,000.  It  may  help  to  a  realisation  of  what  this 
means  to  state  that  if  the  lower  amount  could  be  represented 
by  sovereigns  placed  edge  to  edge  in  a  straight  line,  such  a  line 
would  be  nearly  300,000  miles  long. 

What  the  exact  individual  shares  of  this  total  will  prove  to 
be  in  the  Clearing  House  of  the  war  depends  very  much  upon 
the  measure  of  assistance  which  is  being  given  by  the  richer 
to  the  poorer  States,  and  on  questions  of  indemnity  and  restitu¬ 
tion.  No  one,  for  instance,  outside  the  inner  circle  of  the  Porte 
can  say  what  is  Turkey’s  financial  position,  how  much  she  has 
borrowed  from  Germany,  wdiat  security  she  has  given,  in  what 
form  the  advances  have  been  made,  and  w'hen  and  in  what  condi¬ 
tions  they  are  repayable.  For  the  purpose  of  this  inquiry  it  is 
of  no  special  importance,  so  long  as  a  good  guess  can  be  made  at 
Turkey’s  expenditure,  to  know  where  the  money  comes  from  or 
what  is  the  country’s  ability  to  meet  the  after-war  exactions  of 
its  taskmasters,  more  especially  as  it  is  not  likely  to  have  a  voice 
in  the  matter. 

Assuming  the  minimum  cost,  in  the  event  of  the  war  continuing 
after  the  autumn,  to  be  £20,000,000,000,  the  most  salient  point 
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is  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  it  has  been  raised  by  loans  on 
which  interest  will  have  to  be  paid  for  many  years  to  come.  This 
will  still  be  a  heavy  annual  liability  even  if  some  of  the  defeated 
Powers  are  driven  to  the  desperate  device  of  a  default  or,  what 
amounts  to  the  same  thing,  payment  in  paper  of  depreciated 
Powers  are  driven  to  the  desperate  device  of  a  default  or,  what 
sinking  funds,  is  sure  to  be  not  less,  after  eliminating  overlappings 
of  principal  in  the  nature  of  inter-State  loans,  than  ^500,000,000, 
and  it  may  be  eventually  a  good  deal  more.  Although  the  greater 
part  will  fall  due  outside  the  three  years  on  which  most  of  the 
previous,  calculations  are  based,  the  liability  has,  nevertheless, 
been  incurred,  and  it  cannot  be  excluded  from  the  estimate  of 
actual  cost.  The  essential  fact  of  this  situation  is  summed  up 
in  the  word  “taxation.”  Countries  that  have  been  piling  up  debt 
without  proper  provision  for  adequate  revenue  expansion  will 
feel  the  blow  most  severely  when  it  does  come.  This  applies  to 
Germany  in  particular.  Her  obligations  for  interest  on  war  debt 
and  ultimate  repayment  will  amount — indeed,  already  amount — 
to  well  over  £200,000,000  a  year,  and  to  meet  this  the  war  taxes, 
if  they  satisfy  the  most  optimistic  hopes,  will  not  exceed 
£60,000,000  a  year.  The  Kaiser,  in  one  of  those  characteristic 
displays  of  bluff  employed  for  deluding  the  Teutonic  peoples,  has 
recently  said  that  the  additional  expenditure  for  interest  on  war 
loans  is  secured  by  new  sources  of  income.  Arithmetic  is  evi¬ 
dently  not  his  Imperial  Majesty’s  strong  point.  One  who  seeks 
to  juggle  with  figures  should  at  least  be  acquainted  with  the 
rudiments  of  the  game. 

So  much  for  the  present  and  prospective  war  expenditure. 
But  money  is  not  the  only  thing  that  has  been  poured  out  like 
water  from  a  broken  reservoir.  There  is  the  ghastly  debit  of 
human  lives.  A  comparatively  recent  return  of  German  losses 
admits  that  more  than  1,500,000  have  been  killed,  have  died,  or 
have  been  permanently  incapacitated  for  earning  a  living.  Large 
though  the  figure  is,  the  observations  of  our  own  military  authori¬ 
ties  warrant  the  belief  that  the  actual  losses  are  much  larger. 
Even  if  it  be  an  adequate  admission,  it  constitutes  a  sufiiciently 
damning  record  for  the  official  apologists  of  “cannon  fodder.” 
Particulars  of  the  corresponding  losses  of  all  the  other  belligerents 
are  not  obtainable,  but  an  unofficial  military  calculation  based  as 
far  as  possible  on  published  casualty  lists  gives  the  approximate 
number  as  4,500,000  up  to  February  last,  and  this,  together  with 
the  German  figure,  gives  a  total  of  6,000,000.  The  five  months 
from  the  end  of  February  to  the  beginning  of  August  will  make 
a  formidable  addition  to  the  tale  of  carnage,  for  the  fighting  for 
many  weeks  past  has  been  fast  and  furious,  and  life  is  still  being 
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sacrificed  at  a  frightful  rate.  There  is  no  fear  of  exaggeration  in 
assuming  that  6,500,000  men  in  the  prime  of  life  will  have  either 
been  killed  outright  or  rendered  incapable  of  any  useful  work  in 
the  future.  In  the  early  part  of  the  war  it  was  reasonable  to 
estimate  the  average  wage-earning  power  of  these  men  at  twenty- 
five  shillings' a  week,  and  their  actuarial  prospect  of  active  em¬ 
ployment,  after  allowing  for  the  probabilities  of  natural  death,  at 
twenty  years.  Now  that  a  lower  standard  of  service  has  been 
reached  in  all  countries,  and  the  limit  of  age  has  been  raised  not 
only  in  the  British  but  in  the  other  belligerent  armies  as  well,  it 
will  be  safer  to  put  the  average  wage-earning  capacity  at  a  pound 
a  week,  and  the  normal  prospect  of  active  work  at  fifteen  years. 
This  gives  us  an  average  potential  economic  value  of  ^780  for 
each  man  of  the  6,500,000,  or  an  aggregate  of  £5,070,000,000. 
The  loss  of  all  this  valuable  productive  power  will  be  felt  for  some 
time  to  come.  Many  of  the  men  were  skilled  craftsmen  of  the 
highest  class,  many  others  were  connected  with  the  liberal  profes¬ 
sions,  some  were  artists  and  authors  of  more  than  ordinary 
promise.  There  would  be  nothing  unreasonable  in  dwelling  upon 
the  loss  to  mankind  of  possible  literary,  forensic,  histrionic,  or 
other  kindred  achievements,  or  upon  the  losses  of  still  greater 
public  importance  in  the  realms  of  scientific  discovery  and  mech¬ 
anical  invention.  It  is  preferred,  however,  to  base  the  figures  on 
a  low  standard  of  industrial  work  capitalised  at  no  more  than 
fifteen  years’  purchase.  Nor  must  the  civilian  losses  be  omitted 
from  the  count — the  Belgians  and  Armenians  massacred,  the  inof¬ 
fensive  travellers  sunk  by  submarines,  the  East  Anglians  killed 
by  bombardment,  the  victims  of  Zeppelin  raids  and  accidental 
munition  explosions.  These  are  all  part  of  the  cost  of  war. 
Many  of  the  slain  men  were  bread-winners,  and  all  of  them  had  a 
potential,  if  not  an  immediate,  economic  value.  If  all  the  mints 
of  the  world  worked  day  and  night  for  a  year  on  gold  coinage  they 
could  not  turn  out  an  amount  that  would  do  more  than  touch 
the  fringe  of  compensation  so  far  as  the  ruthless  destruction  of 
civilian  life  is  concerned.  It  is  impossible  to  measure  in  money 
values  either  the  worth  of  the  life  itself  or  the  mental  agony 
of  the  near  survivors ;  and  it  is  therefore  in  the  nature  of  an  anti¬ 
climax  to  put  down  £50,000,000  as  the  cost  of  their  untimely 
removal  to  agriculture,  mining,  manufactures,  and  other  branches 
of  industry.  War,  like  Nature,  is  “red  in  tooth  and  claw,”  and, 
also  like  Nature,  cares  nothing  for  “the  single  life”  if  only 
the  type  be  preserved.  In  spite  of  all  this  wholesale  slaughter  the 
type,  in  its  best  and  worthiest  form,  will  survive.  In  time  a  new 
generation  will  grow  up,  the  places  of  the  victims  of  the  war  wdll 
be  filled  by  other  men,  and  the  world’s  husbandry  and  all  other 
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kinds  of  bodily  and  intellectual  activity  will  go  on  as  they  did 
before  the  cloud  of  evil  fell  upon  the  earth.  This  has  been  the 
sequel  of  all  wars,  and  although  the  processes  of  recovery  may  be 
slower  now  than  formerly  by  reason  of  the  rending  violence  of 
the  present  struggle,  the  recovery  is  none  the  less  certain.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  moral  certainty  of  a  flourishing  world  hereafter  cannot 
rob  the  present  of  its  bitterness  or  minimise  the  stupendous  losses 
which,  in  half-stunned  horror,  the  warring  nations  deplore.  It 
almost  demands  an  apology  to  put  down  such  a  paltry  sum  as 
£50,000,000  for  these. 

When  it  comes  to  dealing  with  material  destruction,  the  hardiest 
spirit  of  conjecture  may  well  feel  abashed.  Who  can  put  a  value 
on  the  Louvain  Library,  on  Eeims  Cathedral,  on  the  antique  and 
historic  buildings  that  have  been  ruthlessly,  and  in  many  instances 
maliciously,  destroyed?  Who  can  put  a  value  upon  some  hoary 
fabric  of  the  Middle  Ages,  rich  in  its  traceried  ornament  and 
encrusted  with  legend  and  myth?  Our  enemies  have  distin¬ 
guished  themselves  in  the  pre-eminence  of  wanton  destruction. 
No  fane  however  famous,  no  museum  however  priceless,  no  home 
of  genius,  no  resort  of  learning  is  sacred  from  the  violence  of  the 
super-Vandals.  When  Alexander  sacked  Thebes,  and  “temple 
and  tower  went  to  the  ground,” 

“The  great  Emathian  conqueror  bid  spare 
The  house  of  Pindarus,” 

but  no  such  chivalrous  regard  for  hallowed  shrines,  personal  dis¬ 
tinction,  or  artistic  beauty  ever  “shines  like  a  good  deed  in  a 
naughty  world  ”  where  Germany  or  Turkey  is  concerned.  The 
sentimental  and  antiquarian  interests  involved  in  this  destruction 
are  incalculable  in  £  s.  d.  They  cannot  be  assessed  in  the  same 
way  as  ordinary  bricks  and  mortar,  nor  can  they  be  entered  up, 
according  to  any  recognised  formula,  in  the  ledger  of  war  losses. 
It  is  comparatively  simple  to  reckon  the  cost  of  rebuilding  ruined 
homes  and  farmsteads,  modern  churches  and  hotels,  broken 
bridges  and  up-torn  railways ;  or  of  calling  into  existence  new 
mercantile  shipping ;  or  of  crops  destroyed  and  businesses  closed 
down  as  a  direct  consequence  of  acts  of  war.  But  material  destruc¬ 
tion  on  a  wider  scale  is  part  of  the  bill.  What  does  it  amount  to? 
Shall  we  say  a  hundred  millions  or  a  thousand  millions?  If 
sentiment  is  to  count,  the  latter,  large  as  it  is,  would  be  an 
inadequate  sum.  What  is  irreplaceable  cannot  be  valued,  and 
it  will  be  better  therefore  to  leave  the  antique  and  artistic  values 
alone  and  to  consider  only  such  damage  as  money  can  make  good. 
If  we  take  note  of  the  world-wide  character  of  the  destruction 
both  on  land  and  sea,  of  the  damage  done  in  Germany’s  colonies 
as  well  as  the  effects  of  bombardment  in  Asia  Minor,  France, 
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Belgium,  the  Trentino,  Eussian  Poland,  and  elsewhere,  we  shall 
find  no  difficulty  in  accepting  i£500,000,000  as  a  conservative  esti¬ 
mate  of  what  it  would  cost  to  put  things  right  again. 

Something  must  also  be  allowed  for  the  dislocation  of  trade. 
In  the  earlier  part  of  the  war  the  exports  of  all  the  belligerent 
countries  w'ere  severely  affected.  There  has  been  some  recovery 
since  in  the  case  of  the  Western  Powers,  but  the  position  of  the 
Central  Powers,  on  the  contrary,  is  worse.  They  have  lost  through 
the  war,  in  the  stoppage  of  imports  and  exports,  a  volume  of  trade 
exceeding  in  value  £530,000,000  a  year,  much  of  which,  if  the 
Allies  are  wise,  will  never  be  recaptured.  Before  the  war  Ger¬ 
many  and  Austria-Hungary  exported  goods  worth  about 
£86,000,000  a  year  to  the  Allies,  without  including  British  pos¬ 
sessions  overseas,  and  the  balance  of  trade  in  their  favour  was 
about  £50,000,000.  Transfer  of  trade  from  one  country  to  another 
cannot  be  said  to  be  an  economic  loss,  and  allowance  has  to  be 
made  for  the  trade  losses  of  some  of  the  contending  States  being 
translated  into  trade  gains  for  certain  neutral  nations.  But  when 
this  allowance  has  been  made,  and  the  stagnation  of  one  country 
has  been  interpreted  in  terms  of  the  abnormal  activities  of  another, 
we  still  are  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  there  has  been  an 
enormous  net  shrinkage  in  the  output  and  sale  of  useful  goods  as 
well  as  in  the  supply  of  the  raw  materials  with  which  to  manu¬ 
facture  them.  Nor  does  the  throbbing  energy  devoted  to  muni¬ 
tions  make  good  the  deficiency.  Munitions  are  only  made  to 
destroy  and  to  be  destroyed ;  they  cannot  be  classed  for  utility 
with  the  manufactures  of  pacific  industry.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  lost  trade  in  the  latter  can  never  be  recovered.  No  doubt  there 
will  be  a  revival  of  trade  after  the  war,  production  will  be  stimu¬ 
lated,  and  some  departments  wull  become  as  busy  as  they  are  now 
idle.  No  averaging  of  this  kind,  however,  can  recall  trade  that 
has  missed  its  due  season  without  being  able  to  supply  the 
demand.  In  the  three  years  of  war  this  loss  beyond  recovery, 
if  w’e  only  reckon  the  profit  at  10  per  cent.,  will  be  as  much  as 
£150,000,000.  Other  estimators  may  put  the  amount  at  double, 
or  even  treble ,  as  much ;  where  there  is  no  trustworthy  rule  of 
guidance  or  settled  principle  of  calculation,  it  is  better,  if  one  errs 
at  all,  to  err  on  the  side  of  moderation. 

There  are  other  kinds  of  war  loss,  such  as*  the  high  price  of 
food,  depreciation  of  investments,  precautionary  defensive 
measures  by  neutrals,  and  further  incidental  results,  that  might 
properly  be  included  in  this  survey.  The  second  of  these  would 
certainly  have  had  to  rank  but  for  the  doubt  as  to  its  permanency. 
Under  peace  conditions  it  is  probable  that  stocks  and  shares  will 
recover  some  of  their  value,  although  the  issue  of  a  War  Loan 
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which  yields  5J  per  cent,  has  completely  upset  the  old-time 
standard.  Until  things  have  settled  down  it  is  better  not  to 
include  a  feature  so  essentially  liable  to  variations.  Leaving  the 
disputable  points  on  one  side,  let  the  foregoing  estimates  be 
recapitulated  :  — 

£ 

Cost  of  the  war  for  three  years  .  18,000,000,000 

Interest  liability  .  600,000,000 

Economic  value  of  lives  .  5,120,000,000 

Material  damage  ...  ...  .  ...  500,000,000 

Dislocation  of  trade  .  ...  150,000,000 

Total  ...  £24,270,000,000 

Some  of  the  consequences  of  this  volcanic  financial  disturbance 
are  obvious.  There  will  still  be  heard,  long  after  the  last  shot 
has  been  fired,  the  mournful  echoes  of  that  most  inexorable  of  all 
cries — “  Vse  victis  !  ”  Nor  can  the  conquering  side,  on  its  way  to 
after-war  recovery,  expect  to  walk  forthwith  in  a  path  strewn  with 
roses.  For  years  to  come  the  millstone  of  enormous  debt  will 
hang  about  the  necks  of  rich  and  poor  alike.  Success  has  to  be 
paid  for  in  much  the  same  currency  as  failure.  For  a  long  time 
to  come,  too,  the  great  gaps  made  in  the  ranks  of  labour  will  be  a 
handicap  to  industrial  progress.  No  resolution  however  deter¬ 
mined,  no  organisation  however  scientific  and  complete,  no  self- 
denial  however  ascetic,  can  entirely  avert  these  inevitable  sequelce 
of  war.  But  any  attempt  to  foretell  the  social  and  moral  conse¬ 
quences  of  this  vast  expenditure  and  its  long-to-be-endured  load 
of  taxation  would  be  worthless  that  did  not  take  into  account  the 
new  spirit  of  humanity  that  is  already  being  produced  in  the  stills 
of  tragic  experience.  The  greater  part  of  the  world  will  indeed  be 
super-weighted  with  liabilities,  but  instead  of  being  borne  earth¬ 
ward  by  the  burden,  it  will,  with  perhaps  a  few  exceptions  that 
are  beyond  the  therapeutic  physic  of  disaster,  be  heartened  to 
sacrifice  and  endeavour.  Human  energy  and  progress  have  never 
yet  been  permanently  arrested  by  the  devastating  upheaval  of  war 
any  more  than  by  the  occasional  convulsions  of  Nature.  In  the 
seething  crucible  of  trial  there  will  be  formed  a  new  world,  in 
which  national  liberties,  the  collectivism  of  the  State,  and  the 
realisation  of  higher  ideals  of  life  are  expected  to  play  a  great  part. 
Though  the  fire  of  severe  discipline  through  which  we  have  still 
to  pass  may  scorch  us,  it  will  leave  no  lasting  cicatrix.  This  war 
is,  in  effect,  an  instrument  of  the  great,  never-resting  activities 
of  evolution.  It  will  chasten  and  scarify  the  world,  making  it 
more  frugal  and  temperate,  less  prone  to  the  frivolous  excesses  of 
fashion  and  the  pursuit  of  idle  pleasure,  and  more  receptive  of  the 
gospel  of  human  equality  and  mutual  helpfulness. 

H.  J.  Jennings. 
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The  return  of  the  Sinn  Fein  candidate,  Count  Plunkett,  for  the 
Parliamentary  constituency  of  North  Eoscommon,  in  the  first 
week  of  February,  with  a  majority  of  more  than  six  hundred 
votes  over  those  of  the  Irish  Nationalist  Party’s  official  nominee 
and  the  Independent  Nationalist  combined,  followed,  as  it  was, 
by  a  record  Sinn  Fein  victory  in  South  Longford  last  month,  will 
probably  result  in  far-reaching  changes  in  the  main  Nationalist 
movement  in  Ireland,  because  it  connotes  about  the  greatest  set¬ 
back  that  movement  has  received  during  its  career  of  nearly  forty 
years,  if  we  except  the  Parnell  split  of  1891.  That  split  led  to  ten 
years  of  turmoil  amongst  the  advocates  of  Irish  national  self- 
government  ;  this  may  quite  conceivably  lead  to  ten  years  more. 
And  it  is  the  paradox  of  both  situations  that  in  each  case  the  upset 
was  brought  about  by  Home  Eule  Premiers.  Had  not  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  written  his  fatal  letter  to  Mr.  Morley  in  December,  1890,  in 
regard  to  the  position  of  Mr.  Parnell,  the  Irish  members  would 
quite  easily  have  been  able  to  arrange  their  differences,  and  the 
Irish  Leader  would  have  retired  for  a  time  and  in  due  course 
have  returned  to  his  post  at  the  call  of  a  united  country,  and 
with  the  tacit  approval  of  the  Liberal  Party.  Had  not  Mr. 
Asquith  given  a  free  hand  to  the  War  Office  before  the  rebellion  of 
Easter  week,  1916,  in  regard  to  the  Ulster  Carsonite  revolt,  and 
afterwards  in  regard  to  recruiting  in  the  South  and  West,  and  a 
still  freer  hand  to  Sir  John  Maxwell  in  Dublin  subsequent  to  the 
insurrection,  Sinn  Feinism  would  have  ceased  to  have  any  power 
in  the  country,  and  the  constitutional  movement  would  have 
been  signally  strengthened.  These  characteristic  mistakes  were 
unhappily  njade,  and  in  both  cases  the  life-work  of  Parnell  and 
of  Eedmond  has  been  seriously  jeopardised.  In  both  cases,  also, 
the  incapacity  of  even  the  best-disposed  Englishmen  to  understand 
or  to  govern  Ireland  has  been  pathetically  demonstrated.  This, 
however,  is  only  an  introductory  aside,  but  it  is  necessary  as  an 
approach  to  a  consideration  of  an  Irish  matter  which  at  present 
is  almost  as  vital  as  the  big  political  question  itself. 

Leaving  Home  Eule,  then,  out  of  the  argument  for  the  moment, 
with  its  new  difficulties  and  complications,  let  us  see  wffiat  this 
issue  is,  which,  not  touching  on  politics  at  all,  has  so  suddenly 
loomed  up  on  the  horizon  in  equal,  and  in  many  respects  greater, 
importance.  It  is  the  issue,  simply,  of  tillage  versus  grazing. 
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The  solution  of  Home  Rule  would  be  a  reform ;  the  solution  of 
this  question  would  be  a  revolution. 

.  In  the  first  week  of  January  last  Mr.  Duke,  the  Chief  Secre¬ 
tary,  received  a  deputation  from  the  Irish  Council  of  County 
Councils  in  regard  to  the  food  problem,  and  after  hearing  several 
speakers  on  the  subject  he  told  them  that  he  intended,  as  a 
war  necessity,  to  introduce  for  Ireland  a  measure  of  compulsory 
tillage.  This  may  seem  a  daring  proposal  to  have  suggested, 
considering  that  the  country  had  almost  unanimously  declared 
against  compulsion  in  respect  to  military  service.  But,  as  a 
matter  of  fa€t,  the  deputation,  which  was  chiefly  composed  of 
farmers,  had  unanimously  advised  him  to  adopt  this  course.  It 
was  a  big  decision  on  both  sides ;  but,  as  the  reader  will  find  out 
later  on,  it  was  once  tried  by  the  Irish  Parliament,  and  was  a 
complete  failure. 

It  is  a  very  great  mistake  to  think,  as  so  many  people  do, 
that  Ireland  was  always  a  land  of  grass,  and  of  flocks  and  herds. 
The  Irish  drank  usquebagh,  or,  to  give  the  word  its  modern 
form,  whisky,  at  least  as  early  as  the  fourteenth  century;  and 
whisky  is  not  made  out  of  grass  any  more  than  it  is  made  out 
of  beef  or  mutton,  or  a  butcher’s  block.  When  the  Elizabethan 
soldiers  penetrated  into  Munster  and  Ulster  they  were  completely 
astonished  to  find,  instead  of  prairies  and  grazing  land  with 
nothing  on  them  but  ruminating  animals,  great  fenced  fields  of 
waving  corn.  And  that  was  before  the  “Plantation  ”  of  James  I., 
the  “Settlement”  of  Cromwell,  and  the  dumping  dowm  on  the 
lands  of  the  old  Irish  families  remaining  in  the  country  of  the 
favourite  officers  and  troopers  of  William  III.  after  the  second 
siege  of  Limerick.  Tillage,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  w'as  a  tradition  and 
a  practice  in  Ireland  long  before  the  English  came  into  that 
country  at  all.  “Most  of  the  native  crops  now  in  use,”  whites 
Dr.  W.  P.  Joyce,  in  his  “Story  of  Ancient  Irish  Civilisation,” 
“  were  then  known  and  cultivated ;  chief  among  them  being  corn 
of  various  kinds.  Nearly  all  the  agricultural  implements  now 
known  were  then  used  : — such  as  ploughs,  sickles,  spades  and 
shovels,  flails,  clod-mallets,  etc.” — this  information  being  based 
on  authentic  Irish  books  and  manuscripts  still  preserved  in 
various  libraries  and  other  institutions  in  these  countries  and  on 
the  Continent. 

The  economic  history  of  Ireland  is,  in  many  respects,  and 
especially  in  regard  to  the  land,  as  important,  to  the  intelli¬ 
gent  and  apprehending  student,  as  its  political  history.  It 
would  be  quite  impossible,  however,  to  divorce  them,  and  no 
writer  of  any  authority  has  attempted  to  do  so.  Religion,  Land, 
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and  Politics  have  been  warp  and  woof  in  our  long  island  story,  and 
most  of  our  writers  have  been  satisfied  to  leave  the  complicated 
texture  unshredded  and  unanalysed.  One  or  two,  however,  have 
dealt  specially  with  this  great  subject  of  tillage  and  pasturage  in 
Ireland,  and  shown  us  what  an  important  matter  it  has  been  all 
along  in  the  tangled  and  tragic  history  of  the  country  :  amongst 
them  Lecky,  in  his  masterly  “History”;  Barry  O’Brien,  in  his 
valuable  “Fifty  Years  of  Concessions  to  Ireland  ”  ;  but,  above  all, 
Mrs.  J.  K.  Oreen,  in  her  learned  and  fascinating  volume,  “The 
Making  of  Ireland  and  Her  Undoing.” 

The  tw^o  former  touched  on  this  aspect  of  Irish  affairs  in  a 
general  survey  of  the  whole  situation  from  every  point  of  view, 
the  one  dealing  wuth  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  other  with 
the  nineteenth ;  Mrs.  Green  deliberately  set  herself  to  inquire, 
specifically  and  especially,  into  what  may  he  called  the  business 
and  commercial  reasons,  as  distinct  from  the  political  and  the 
religious,  w^hy  Ireland,  after  being  a  prosperous  country  for 
centuries,  so  rapidly,  and  apparently  mysteriously,  decayed. 

What  I  want  to  submit  here  is  that  if  Mr.  Duke  can  restore 
tillage  to  Ireland  he  will,  by  re-creating  Old  Ireland,  actually 
make  a  new  Ireland.  If  it  comes  off  it  will  be  a  change  such 
as  Ireland  has  never  before  knowm,  in  war  or  in  peace. 

We  had  two  quiet  revolutions  in  the  nineteenth  century  in 
Ireland  of  fundamental  importance  to  the  nation — Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  Land  Act  of  1881,  and  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour’s  Local 
Government  Act  of  1898.  The  Tithes  Act,  the  Municipal  Reform 
Act,  the  Disestablishment  of  the  Church  Act,  the  Franchise  Act 
of  1884-5 — these  all  meant  progress.  But  the  two  Acts  I  have 
just  mentioned  went  infinitely  deeper  into  the  life  of  the  com¬ 
munity — the  one  fixing  the  tenant  in  the  soil ,  the  other  sw'eeping 
away  an  intolerable  and  obscurantist  system  of  county  govern¬ 
ment  by  an  abhorred  caste.  Yet,  great  as  were  these  reforms, 
and  successful  as  they  have  been,  they  did  not,  in  any  substantial 
respect,  change  the  economic  situation  of  the  country.  The 
farmer  was  very  glad  to  get  rid  of  the  landlord,  qua  landlord ;  the 
ratepayer  was  glad  to  get  rid  of  the  unrepresentative  Grand 
Jury  and  to  put  his  own  elected  County  and  District  Councils  in 
its  place.  But,  although  Land  Purchase  Acts  came  afterwards 
in  the  one  case,  and  better  and  more  efficient  local  administration 
in  the  other,  the  system  of  producing  the  nation’s  subsistence 
did  not  change  or  develop.  The  farmers,  naturally,  found  them¬ 
selves  in  a  safer  position  than  before,  seeing  that  they  w^ere 
steadily  becoming  the  owners  of  their  farms  on  very  reasonable 
terms,  but  the  method  of  running  their  holdings  did  not  appre- 
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ciably  alter.  One  would  have  thought  that  the  Land  Purchase 
Acts  would  have  had  the  result  of  reducing  the  grass  lands  and 
increasing  those  cultivated.  That  hope  was  doomed  to  dis¬ 
appointment.  Here  are  some  figures  given  by  a  South  of  Ireland 
member  of  the  Council  of  County  Councils  deputation  to  the 
Chief  Secretary  : — 

“In  1857  the  area  under  wheat  was  559,646  acres7  in  1916  it  was  only 
76,438  acres.  Oats,  in  1857,  covered  1,980,934  acres;  in  1916,  1,071,593  acres. 
Barley,  in  1857,  covered  211,288  acres;  in  1916,  150,063  acres.  The  total 
area  under  cereals,  therefore,  in  1857  was  2,786,828  acres,  as  against 
1,305,849  acres  last  year.  There  were  1,146,647  acres  under  potatoes  in 
1857,  and  586,308  acres  in  1916.  The  total  area  of  green  crops  in  1857  was 
1,591,216  acres,  and  in  1916,  987,486  acres.  The  area  of  land  under  pasture 
'last  year  was  12,439,709  acres.  Cereals,  in  1916,  covered  1,305,849  acres, 
and  green  crops,  987,486  acres — making  a  total  of  2,293,335  acres.  In  1857 
cereals  were  2,786,828  acres,  and  green  crops  1,591,216  acres — total,  4,378,044 
acres.  So  that  the  loss  in  tillage,  comparing  the  two  years,  was  2,084,709 
acres,  and  they  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  tlrat  in  the  ’fifties  agriculture 
was  not  State-aided,  as  it  was  at  present,  and  had  not  the  assLstance  of 
Government  Departments.  With  regard  to  live-stock,  there  were  in  Ireland 
in  1916 — horses,  598,978;  cattle,  4,970,441;  sheep,  3,763,705;  and  pigs, 
1,290,289— total,  10,623,413.  In  1857— horses,  599,782;  cattle,  3,620,954; 
sheep,  3,452,252;  and  pigs,  1,255.186 — total,  8,928,174.  In  1859 — ^horses, 
629,075;  cattle,  3,815,598;  sheep,  3,592,804;  pigs,  1,265,751— total,  9,303,228. 
He  ventured  to  say  that  the  production  in  Ireland  of  the  crops  grown  in 
1857  would  be  to-day  worth  ten  divisions  in  the  field.” 

It  may  be  said  that  there  has  been  the  same  tendency  in  Eng¬ 
land  of  the  land  to  go  out  of  cultivation.  True  :  but  not  for  the 
same  causes.  In  England  factories  were  springing  up  in  every 
town,  and  the  people  rushed  to  them  from  the  land,  because  in 
the  factories  they  got  better  wages  than  on  the  farms.  In 
Ireland  there  were  no  factories,  yet  the  people  had  to  leave  the 
land  because  it  was  steadily  going  out  of  cultivation.  What  was 
the  result?  Emigration.  And  while  the  population  of  Ireland 
proceeded  to  go  alarmingly  down,  until  to-day  it  is  less  by  over 
four  millions  than  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  Famine,  that 
of  England,  year  by  year,  has  gone  more  than  proportionately 

up- 

While  the  reason  is  obvious  why  land  went  out  of  cultivation 
in  England,  there  is  no  such  explanation  in  Ireland.  Why,  then, 
did  the  people  leave  the  land?  The  explanation  is  historical; 
and  that  brings  me  back  to  Mr.  Lecky  and  the  two  other  Irish 
authors  to  whom  I  have  referred. 

I  have  not  space  to  quote  these  authors,  but  the  conclusion 
they  all  come  to  is  that  indiscriminate  grazing  has  been  the 
bane  of  Ireland  since  the  sixteenth  century  down  to  our  own  time. 
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Sydney,  when  he  travelled  through  Clanricarde,  “found  the  country 
in  good  quiet,  universal  well  tilled  and  manured.”  Spenser  re¬ 
ported  that  “the  country  people  themselves  are  great  plowers  and 
small  spenders  of  corn,  and  by  their  labour  they  had  for  hun¬ 
dreds  of  years  made  Ireland  the  granary  of  England,  Wales, 
Scotland,  and  even  more  distant  countries.”  The  Protestant 
Archbishops  Synge  and  King,  the  Protestant  Bishop  Boulter, 
Dean  Swift,  John  Wesley,  and  such  well-known  men  of  their 
time  as  Dobbs  and  Skelton  wrote  strongly  against  the  Irish  land¬ 
lords’  passion  for  pasturage  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries.  I  shall  quote  only  Swift ;  and  his  indignation  is  not  a 
bit  warmer  than  that  of  the  others  :  “These  cruel  landlords,” 
he  says,  “are  every  day  unpeopling  the  kingdom  by  forbidding 
their  miserable  tenants  to  till  the  earth,  against  common  reason 
and  justice,  and  contrary  to  the  practice  and  prudence  of  other 
nations,  by  which  numberless  families  have  been  forced  to  leave 
the  kingdom,  or  stroll  about,  and  increase  the  number  of  our 
thieves  and  beggars.”  The  landlords,  indeed,  turned  the  country 
into  what  Skelton  described  as  “a  grass  farm  for  its  neighbours.” 
The  result  was  ever-recurring  famines.  “But,”  says  Mr.  Barry 
O’Brien,  “the  constantly  recurring  famines  which  visited  Ireland 
during  the  eighteenth  century  were  not  the  most  calamitous 
results  of  the  policy  pursued  by  the  landlords.  Worse  even  than 
famine  w'ere  the  habits  of  idleness,  the  propensities  to  evil, 
and  the  barbarous  demoralisation  generally  produced  by  this 
policy.” 

Lecky,  in  his  “History,”  tells  us  that  all  real  enterprise  and 
industry  among  the  Catholic  tenants  under  the  Penal  Laws  was 
destroyed  by  acts  which  consigned  them  to  utter  ignorance,  and 
still  more  by  the  law  which  placed  strict  bounds  to  their  progress 
by  providing  “that  if  their  profits  ever  exceeded  a  third  of  their 
rent,  the  first  Protestant  who  could  prove  the  fact  might  take 
their  farm.”  Grazing,  he  points  out  again,  required  little  capital, 
and  wras  therefore  well  suited  to  a  country  which  was  extremely 
poor.  “The  tendency  was  artificially  strengthened  by  the  very 
unjust  resolution  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  in  1735  reliev¬ 
ing  pasture  land  from  the  burden  of  tithes,  and  still  more  by  the 
penal  laws  which  paralysed  the  industry  of  Catholics.”  And  he 
quotes  with  approval  the  following  from  “  a  valuable  pamphlet  ” 
published  in  Dublin  in  1766  by  a  Catholic  nobleman.  Viscount 
Taaffe  ; 

‘‘No  sooner,”  writes  Lord  Taaffe,  ‘‘were  the  Catholics  excluded  from 
durable  and  profitable  tenures  than  they  commenced  graziers  and  laid  aside 
agriculture;  they  ceased  from  draining  or  enclosing  their  farms  and  building 
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good  houses,  as  occupations  unsuited  to  the  new  post  assigned  to  them  in 
our  national  economy.  They  fell  to  wasting  the  lands  they  were  virtually 
forbid  to  cultivate,  the  business  of  pasturage  being  compatible  with  such 
a  conduct,  from  requiring  also  little  industry  and  still  less  labour  in  the 
management.  This  business  also  brings  quick  returns  in  money,  and  though 
its  profits  be  smaller  than  those  arising  from  agriculture,  yet  they  are  more 
immediate,  and  much  better  adapted  to  men  who  are  confined  to  a  fugitive 
property,  which  can  so  readily  be  transferred  from  one  country  to  another. 
This  pastoral  occupation  also  eludes  the  vigilance  of  our  present  race  of 
informers,  as  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  a  grazier’s  profits  is  considerable, 
and  as  the  proofs  of  his  enjoying  more  than  a  third  penny  profit  cannot  be 
so  easily  made  clear  in  our  courts  of  law.  The  keeping  the  lands  waste 
also  prevents  in  a  great  degree  leases  in  reversion,  what  Protestants  only 
are  qualified  to  take,  and  what  (by  the  small  temptation  to  such  reversions) 
gives  the  present  occupant  the  best  title  to  future  renewal.  This  sort  of 
self-defence  in  keeping  the  lands  uncultivated  has  the  further  consequences 
of  expelling  that  most  useful  body  of  people,  called  yeomanry  in  England, 
and  Sculoags  in  Ireland — communities  of  industrious  housekeeps  who  in 
my  own  time  herded  together  in  large  villages  and  cultivated  the  lands 
everywhere,  till  as  leases  expired  some  rich  grazier,  negotiating  privately 
with  a  sum  of  ready  money,  took  their  land  over  their  heads.  .  .  .  The 
Sculoag  race,  that  great  nursery  of  labourers  and  manufactures,  has  been 
broken  and  dispersed  in  every  quarter,  and  we  have  nothing  in  lieu  but 
those  most  miserable  wretches  on' earth,  the  naked  slaves  who  labour  without 
food,  and  live  while  they  can,  without  houses  or  covering,  under  the  lash 
of  merciless  and  relentless  taskmasters.” 

I  quote  largely  from  the  passage  that  follows,  written  by  Mr. 
Lecky,  because  it  gives  a  better  insight  into  some  of  the  pitiable 
features  of  Irish  life  that  followed,  even  down  to  our  own  day, 
than  has  been  written  by  an  Irish  or  any  other  historian  : 

“The  practice  of  houghing  cattle  in  Connaught,  which  was  the  most  pro¬ 
minent  form  of  agrarian  crime  in  Ireland  during  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  was  probably  largely  due  to  the  rapid  conversion  of 
arable  land  into  pasture,  which  drove  the  people  to  the  verge  of  starvation; 
and  to  the  same  cause  Boulter  mainly  attributed  the  great  stream  of  recruits 
who  passed  from  Ireland  into  the  armies  of  the  Continent.  The  tendency 
to  throw  land  into  pasture  became  very  general  about  1715,  when  the  peace 
opened  the  ports  of  the  Continent  to  Irish  beef.  The  average  export  of  com 
of  all  sorts  during  that  and  the  two  preceding  years  was  189,672  barrels,  but 
from  this  time  it  steadily  declined.  Boulter,  Swift,  Berkeley,  Dobbs, 
Madden,  Prior,  and  Skelton  all  agreed  in  representing  the  excessive  amount 
of  pasture  as  a  leading  cause  both  of  the  misery  and  the  idleness  of  the 
people.  In  1728  and  1729  the  paucity  of  tillage  greatly  aggravated  the 
severity  of  the  famine.  The  distress  was  so  poignant  that  the  Parliament 
tried  to  remedy  it  by  artificial  encouragement  of  tillage,  but  its  measures 
were  feeble  and  vacillating,  and  it  was  hampered  by  the  jealousy  of  England, 
which  feared  lest  Irish  corn  should  enter  into  competition  with  her  own. 
Swift  had  strongly  censured  a  system  which  had  sprung  up  in  his  time,  of 
landlcrrds  forbidding  their  tenants  to  break  up  or  plough  their  land;  and  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1716  passed  a  resolution  against  such  covenants.  It 
endeavoured  more  than  once  without  success  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the 
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Eogliah  authorities  to  a  Bill  granting  a  snaall  bounty  for  the  encouragement 
of  com.  It  passed  resolutions  for  the  erection  of  public  granaries,  and  in 
1727,  amid  the  horrors  of  the  famine,  it  succeeded,  after  several  failures, 
in  inducing  the  English  Government  to  assent  to  a  Bill  enjoining  that  five 
out  of  every  100  acres  should  be  under  the  plough. 

“No  measures  appear  to  have  been  taken  to  enforce  the  Act,  and  the  famine 
of  1741  and  1742  repeated  in  a  very  aggravated  form  the  horrors  of  1728.’’ 

Mr.  Lecky,  in  his  third  chapter,  covering  the  years  1760-1778, 
writes  as  follows  : 

“  The  first  years  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  are  memorable  in  the  economical 
and  moral  history  of  Ireland,  as  having  witnessed  the  rise  of  that  Whiteboy 
movement  which  may  be  justly  regarded  as  at  once  the  precursor  and  the 
parent  of  all  subsequent  outbursts  of  Irish  agrarian  crime.  Its  chief  causes 
are  to  be  found  in  the  rapid  conversion  of  arable  into  pasture  land  which 
has  been  already  described.  The  law  of  1727,  which  provided  that,  out  of 
every  100  acres,  not  less  than  five  should  be  under  cultivation,  was,  iu  the 
words  of  a  very  competent  witness,  ‘  as  dead  as  the  letters  of  it,  for  all  the 
rich  were  delinquents,  and  none  but  the  impotent  poor  were  left  to  enforce 
the  performance  of  it.’’’ 

The  advocates  of  the  continuance  of  the  government  of  Ireland 
from  London  will  say,  perhaps,  that  the  Act  of  Union  put  an 
end  to  the  possibility  of  such  a  state  of  affairs  arising  in  Ireland 
again ;  and  it  is  quite  likely  that  its  authors,  Pitt  and  Castle- 
reagh,  believed  that  it  would.  Unfortunately  it  did  not ;  and 
there  is  unwarrantable  grazing  in  Ireland  to  this  day.  If  there 
were  famines  in  the  eighteenth  century,  there  were  equally  bad 
famines  in  the  nineteenth,  several  of  the  most  devastating 
character  before  the  Union  had  existed  for  thirty  years,  and  the 
most  awful  one  of  all,  the  Great  Famine  of  1846-7-8,  a  calamity 
that  could  not  possibly  be  realised  except  by  those  w’ho  had  gone 
through  the  inferno.  If  we  take  the  official  evidence  in  regard 
to  the  appalling  visitation  we  shall  see  how  it  bears  on  the 
subject  in  hand.  One  extract  will  suffice. 

Captain  Kennedy  was  sent  by  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners 
to  the  union  of  Kilrush,  in  Co.  Clare,  in  November,  1847,  to 
examine  into  its  condition,  and  his  reports  cover  the  period  up 
to  June,  1849.  How  this  official  managed  to  live  through  the 
horrors  he  witnessed  and  described  during  this  fearful  year  and  a 
half  on  the  borders  of  the  Atlantic  it  is  impossible  to  conceive. 
The  extract — not  by  any  means  the  worst  of  hundreds — is  as 
follows  : 

“  I  cannot  estimate  the  evictions  in  the  union  much  under  150  souls  per 
week  .  .  .  The  destitution  in  this  union  is  a  mighty  and  fearful  reality ;  .  .  . 
demoralisation,  disease,  and  death  are  spreading  like  a  cancer.  I  see  masses 
of  the  people  starving,  and  the  land,  which  could  be  made  to  feed  trebfe  the 
number,  lying  all  but  waste." 
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A  few  .years  before  this  Thomas  Davis  had  written  a  song 
on  “The  Penal  Days,”  in  which  there  is  this  verse  : 

“A  stranger  held  the  land  and  tower 
Of  many  a  noble  fugitive; 

No  Popish  lord  had  lordly  power, 

The  peasant  scarce  had  leave  to  live; 

Above  his  head 
A  ruined  shed, 

No  tenure  but  a  tyrant’s  will — 

Forbid  to  plead. 

Forbid  to  read. 

Disarmed,  disfranchised,  imbecile — 

What  wonder  if  our  step  betrays 
The  freedman,  born  in  penal  days?” 

And  he  w^ound  up,  in  his  last  stanza,  with  the  joyful  cry, 
“They’re  gone,  they’re  gone,  those  penal  days!”  Yes,  they 
were  mostly  gone,  so  far  as  religion  and  some  other  things  were 
concerned;  but,  alas  I  they  were  not  gone  so  far  as  the  biggest 
feature  of  them  was  concerned.  The  peasant’s  tenure  was 
no  better  in  1846-9  than  it  had  been  from  the  early  days  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  British  law  had  turned  nearly  all 
Ireland  into  an  island  covered  with  grass.  “Above  his  head  a 
ruined  shed.”  But  in  1848-9  the  peasant  had  not  even  a  ruined 
shed.  The  law  sternly  forbade  him  that  luxury,  and  the  only 
covering  allowed  him  was  a  ditch  by  the  roadside,  or  a  fever- 
stricken  workhouse  if,  with  his  quarter-clad  and  hungry  wife 
and  children,  he  faced  the  terrors  of  that  charnel-house  and  took 
the  chances  of  getting  admission,  which,  oftener  than  not,  was 
most  unlikely,  these  fearsome  institutions  having  filled  up,  as  if 
in  a  frightful  and  hurrying  night,  with  plague-stricken  human 
beings.  Had  Thomas  Davis  lived  for  a  few  years  longer,  through 
the  Great  Famine  and  the  Black  Death,  he  would  not  have  found 
much  occasion  for  singing  the  glorious  departure  of  the  Penal 
Days.  Henry  Grattan,  after  the  passing  of  the  Bill  of  1782 
restoring  some  of  its  old  status  to  the  Irish  Parliament,  apos¬ 
trophised  the  shade  of  Swift,  and  declared  that  “his  genius  had 
prevailed  ” ;  but  if  he  had  thought  of  Swift’s  writings  on  land 
economics  in  Ireland  he  probably  might  not  have  been  so  dithy- 
rambic  as  he  w^as  on  that  famous  occasion. 

You  can  change  the  tenure  of  land  in  one  session ;  you  can 
put  an  end  to  it  being  at  the  mercy  of  “a  tyrant’s  wdll.”  That 
has  been  done  in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  after  much  misery 
and  chaos,  and  a  long  and  bitter  struggle  on  the  part  of  the 
people,  and  much  suffering  borne  by  the  agrarian  community. 
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But  it  is  difficult  to  change  the  hahits  implanted  in  men  by  bad 
laws  imposed  on  them  for  almost  two  hundred  years. 

“  What  wonder  if  our  step  betrays 
Tho  freedman,  born  in  penal  days?  ” 

The  step  is  firmer  and  more  confident  now,  no  doubt,  than  it 
was  when  Davis  wrote  seventy  years  ago.  It  w'ould  be  surprising 
if  it  wasn’t,  after  all  the  remedial  measures  that  have  been  passed 
for  Ireland  since  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill  became  law  in  1829. 
But  why  does  such  a  large  proportion  of  the  Irish  farmers  to-day 
prefer  to  watch  bullocks  and  sheep  grazing  their  holdings  instead 
of  ploughing  and  sowing  and  reaping  them,  or  at  least  directing 
such  operations?  From  what  I  have  already  said,  it  is  clear  that 
the  cause  goes  back  for  many  generations. 

One  of  the  remarkable  features  of  this  question  in  Ireland  at 
the  present  day  is  that  it  is  the  small  holders  who  survived  the 
Encumbered  Estates  Acts  and  the  wholesale  evictions  and  clear¬ 
ances  of  the  last  century  who  carry  on  the  greater  part  of  the 
tillage  there  is  in  the  country  at  the  present  time.  “  Three-quarters 
of  the  tillage  in  Ireland,”  writes  a  “  Special  Commissioner  ”  of  the 
Freeman’s  Journal  who  has  been  investigating  this  subject,  “is 
on  the  small  holdings.  Half  their  area  is  under  crops,  whilst 
there  is  no  tillage  on  the  large  grazing  holdings,  and  very  little 
on  all  holdings  over  a  hundred  acres.  The  small  holdings,  while 
they  have  practically  all  the  tillage  and  carry  two  and  a  half 
times  the  number  of  cows,  five  times  the  number  of  pigs,  seven 
times  the  number  of  poultry,  in  addition  to  this  important  food 
production  carry  an  equal  number  of  cattle  as  the  larger  holdings, 
and  maintain  four  times  the  population  for  the  same  area  of 
land.”  This  may  seem  a  strange  state  of  affairs,  but,  irrespective 
of  the  historical  causes  of  the  present  economic  circumstances  of 
Irish  land,  it  is  easily  explained.  A  man  with,  say,  thirty  acres 
cannot  possibly  live  by  raising  stock  alone.  In  the  first  place, 
he  must  feed  his  family.  That  he  does,  for  the  most  part,  out 
of  the  farm  directly,  chiefly  by  means  of  potatoes  and  the  ready 
money  he  gets  for  eggs,  butter,  and  pigs.  In  this  way  he  is 
able  to  carry  on,  and  the  shopkeeper  who  gives  him  credit  when 
he  needs  it  knows  that  he  is  producing,  in  addition  to  the  fore¬ 
going,  a  certain  quantity  of  cereals  which  will  enable  him  to  meet 
his  liabilities  when  he  realises  the  value  of  these,  and  of  the 
potatoes,  etc.,  he  does  not  need  in  the  household  or  for  his  stock, 
after  these  crops  have  been  harvested  and  sold.  He  could  not 
possibly  manage  on  cattle  and  sheep  alone  as  a  mere  grazing 
speculation,  because  the  shopkeeper  could  not  afford  to  give  him 
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sufficiently  long  accommodation  to  conduct  such  a  business.  It  is 
quite  different  with  the  big  grazier,  who  has  generally  a  good 
balance  at  the  bank,  and  can  draw  a  substantial  cheque  whenever 
he  is  asked  for  it.  This  may  be  all  right  for  the  individual  grazier, 
but  it  is  very  bad,  indeed,  for  the  interests  of  the  country  as  a 
whole,  as  we  have  already  seen. 

If  Mr.  Duke  is  as  good  as  his  word,  in  the  spirit  and  in  the 
letter,  when  he  promised  to  introduce  a  system  of  compulsory 
tillage  into  Ireland,  he  will  be  one  of  the  greatest  of  her  bene¬ 
factors.  His  path,  anyhow,  has  been  made  easy  for  him  so 
far  as  the  farmers  are  concerned.  The  deputation  to  which  I 
have  referred,  and  w'hich  represented  the  great  bulk  of  the 
Irish  agrarian  community,  apparently  to  his  great  surprise 
and  pleasure,  actually  pressed  him,  as  I  have  said,  to  introduce 
such  a  system.  In  his  reply  he  described  compulsory  tillage  as 
a  very  difficult  subject,  and  stated  that  “it  seemed  to  be  agreed, 
with  a  unanimity,  or  an  approach  to  unanimity,  which  w'as  un¬ 
common  in  most  centres,  and  almost  unprecedented  in  Ireland, 
that  there  was  ground  for  compulsion  with  regard  to  the  extension 
of  tillage.”  Taking  advantage  of  this  spirit,  the  Chief  Secretary 
introduced  sweeping  regulations.  Every  occupier  of  arable  land 
is  to  cultivate  a  portion  this  year  equivalent  to  one-tenth  of 
his  holding  if  his  land  was  not  tilled  in  1916.  If  it  was  culti¬ 
vated  last  year  he  is  to  till  a  portion  equivalent  in  extent  to  the 
part  so  dealt  with,  and,  in  addition,  one-tenth  of  the  area  of  the 
land ;  but  no  landholder  will  be  required  to  crop  more  than  one- 
half  the  area  of  his  holding.  Holdings  under  ten  acres,  and  land 
which  the  Department  of  Agriculture  considers  less  serviceable 
for  the  production  of  food  than  if  used  otherwise,  will  be  exempt 
from  this  regulation.  The  scheme  will  be  carried  out  by  the 
Agricultural  Department.  Provision  is  also  made  for  urban  allot¬ 
ments,  to  be  created  by  the  Local  Government  Board.  And  steps 
are  being  taken  to  conserve  and  secure  supplies  of  seeds,  fer¬ 
tilisers,  spraying  mixture,  manures,  and  implements;  and  loans 
will  be  made  for  the  purchase  of  implements  and  machinery. 

This  was  a  sweeping  scheme,  but  it  did  not  pass  without 
criticism.  The  Nationalist  official  organ  wrote  that  it  “exhibited 
a  marked  tenderness  for  the  rancher  : 

“He  is  required  to  do  no  more  than  the  farmer  who  has  already 
been  ‘  doing  his  bit  ’  in  this  department  of  national  munitioning. 
There  will  be  general  disapproval  of  this  tenderness.” 

And  there  has  been.  The  point  made  per  contra  is  that  the 
grazier  has  not  the  horses,  ploughs,  and  other  necessaries  of 
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tillage,  whereas  the  other  man  has  ;  and  that  is  undoubtedly  some¬ 
thing  to  be  considered.  But  then  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this 
is  a  war  measure,  and  that  the  Government  has  agreed  to  provide 
farmers  of  both  classes,  on  loan,  with  the  proper  implements, 
seeds,  and  manures;  so  that  the  big  grazier,  although  he  has 
already  made  many  excuses  for  inaction,  has  no  excuse  whatever. 

Another  pointed  criticism  came  from  the  Irish  Times,  the 
leading  Unionist  organ.  Under  one  of  the  Kegulations  com¬ 
pulsion  was  to  be  applied  “not  later  than  the  25th  day  of  March, 
1917.” 

“The  Regulation,’’  said  the  writer,  “begins  by  telling  us  that  one-tanth 
of  all  arable  holdings  must  be  tilled  under  penalties — immediately,  of  course, 
for  the  seasons  are  as  inexorable  as  Fate,  and  time  is  of  the  essence  of  the 
contract.  It  ends  by  telling  us  that  no  farmer  need  think  about  tilling 
before  ‘  the  25th  day  of  March,  1917.’  During  the  last  fortnight  we  have 
printed  letters  from  many  landholders  giving  all  sorts  of  reasons  why  their 
lands  should  be  exempt  from  tillage.  Some  of  them  were  good  reasons  and 
some  bad,  but  they  are  all  good  enough  to  stave  off  compulsion  or  penalties 
until  the  25th  March.  Every  unwilling  farmer  will  interpret  this  sub-section 
as  giving  him  the  Magna  Charta  of  a  perfect  stay  against  prosecution  until, 
during  two-and-a-half  months,  he  has  argued  out  the  qualities  of  his  holding 
with  an  army  of  Departmental  experts.  Either  this  sub-section  does  not 
mean  what  it  says,  or  it  convicts  the  Dublin  Castle  conferences  of  utter 
unfitness  for  the  task  to  which  they  have  put  their  Briarean  supply  of 
bands.’’ 

This  view  was  taken  immediately  by  every  intelligent  man 
in  the  community  who  knew  anything  about  farming.  Tillage 
farmers  in  Ireland  begin  ploughing  in  January  and  February,  and 
sometimes  as  early  as  December,  so  as  to  get  the  advantage  of 
the  frosts  of  those  months  to  make  their  land  friable.  The 
idea  of  beginning  compulsorily  in  the  last  week  of  March  was 
universally  laughed  at.  The  blunder,  however,  was  remedied 
by  the  English  Privy  Council,  which  issued  a  new  Regulation, 
applicable  to  Ireland,  providing  that  a  declaration  for  exemp¬ 
tion  should  be  made  before  February  28th,  and  that  if  at  any 
time  after  that  date  it  appeared  to  the  Irish  Department  of 
Agriculture  that  the  occupier  did  not  intend  to  fulfil  the 
requirements  of  the  Regulation  the  Department  might  enter 
upon  the  holding  and  cultivate  it  or  arrange  for  its  cultivation. 
In  this  connection  it  is  worth  noting  that  at  a  meeting  of 
representatives  of  the  Agricultural  Committees  formed  all 
over  the  country  by  the  Department  a  resolution  was  passed 
unanimously  recommending  that  farmers  not  exempted  and  who 
did  not  cultivate  the  10  per  cent,  mentioned  in  the  compulsory 
Order  should  be  fined  £10  per  acre  for  each  acre  not  thus  dealt 
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with.  There  will  be  some  difficulty  here,  for  there  are  many 
farms  in  Ireland  on  which  the  landlord  will  not  permit  cultivation. 
In  this  case  it  is  surely  the  landlord,  and  not  the  tenant,  who 
should  be  punished.  In  his  speech  to  the  deputation,  Mr.  Duke 
gave  an  assurance  that  the  compulsory  authority  “would  secure 
that  the  men  who  deliberately  withheld  their  lands  from  the 
uses  to  which  they  should  be  put  should  not  do  so  without  cost 
to  themselves  ” ;  so  that  we  may  hope  that  the  fiasco  of  1727 
may  not  be  repeated  in  this  year  of  1917. 

And  it  is  not  going  to  be  repeated.  There  never  was  such  a 
successful  economic  experiment  in  Ireland.  It  may  almost  be 
described  as  a  miracle.  People  who  have  been  divorced  from  the 
land  of  their  fathers  for  two  hundred  years  are  now  beginning  to 
rediscover  and  to  love  it.  Leave  political  Home  Rule  aside. 
This  is  social  and  homely  Home  Rule — the  Irish  nation,  to  tell 
the  truth,  coming  back  at  last  to  the  turf-sod — put  it  in  that  way 
if  you  like — from  which  it  has  been  so  long  exiled.  Catholic 
Emancipation  was  a  big  thing ;  so  was  the  Land  Act  of  1881 ; 
but  this  is  greater,  indeed,  more  far-reaching,  more  fundamental, 
and  bigger  with  the  fate  and  future  of  the  real  and  elemental 
Irish  nation  than  anything  that  has  gone  before.  It  would  not 
be  by  any  means  fantastic  at  the  present  time  to  take  off  one’s 
hat  to  the  Irish  peasant  and  to  the  Irigh  ploughman  under  the 
new  order.  While  England  and  France  are  making  a  new  Europe 
on  the  Continent,  he  is  making  what  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell,  who  is 
largely  responsible  for  the  metamorphosis  as  head  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Department,  describes  as,  in  Ireland,  a  New  Heaven  and 
a  New  Earth. 

There  is  the  important  question  of  agricultural  labour,  and  in 
regard  to  that  the  only  light  thrown  on  it  comes  from  the  speech 
made  by  Mr.  Neville  Chamberlain  in  London  when  he  explained 
his  National  Service  scheme  for  civilians,  and  announced  that  it 
would  apply  to  Ireland  as  well  as  to  Great  Britain.  In  announcing 
that  a  minimum  wage  of  25s.  a  week  would  be  fixed,  he  stated 
that  this  scale  was  lower  than  the  rate  w'hich  would  be  current 
in  any  industry  “except  agriculture,”  and  that  if,  in  the  future, 
the  land  was  to  be  cultivated  more  fully  than  hitherto,  the  rate 
of  remuneration  should  be  sufficient  to  retain  the  labourer  on  the 
land.  In  this  connection  I  quote  again  from  the  Chief  Secretary’s 
speech  : 

“If  it  was  supposed, ”  he  said,  “  that  the  agricultural  labourer  in  Ireland 
was  going  to  rise  to  a  great  height  of  patriotic  enthusiasm  for  wages  of 
9s.,  10s.,  or  lie.  a  week,  and  for  the  privilege  of  living  in  a  cheap  cottage 
with  an  acre  of  land,  it  seemed  to  him  that  they  would  be  placing  the 
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patriotism  of  the  Irish  labourer  on  a  pedestal  where  human  patriotism 
would  not  often  stand.  If  unprecedented  prices  were  to  be  fixed — he  might 
call  them  almost  famine  prices — it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  exceptional 
powers  of  the  Executive  under  the  Defence  of  Realm  Regulations  would 
be  used  by  any  of  his  colleagues  or  himself  to  require  that  in  a  time  of 
war-prices  the  labourer  upon  whose  activity  so  much  of  what  was  essential 
to  be  done  immediately  depended  should  be  expected  to  work  other  than  at 
a  fair  rate  of  remuneration.” 

The  question  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  help  on  the  farms  under 
the  new  conditions  is  a  very  difficult  one.  The  farmers  have 
already  been  complaining  of  the  scarcity  of  it,  but  they  are  very  * 
likely  to  balk  at  the  idea  of  25s.  a  week,  which  would  be  almost 
twice  as  much  as  many  of  them  are  paying  at  present.  But  it  is 
anticipated  that  if  the  Irish  agricultural  labourers  are  justly  and 
liberally  treated,  as  Mr.  Duke  suggests,  there  will  be  a  magical 
change,  and  the  problem  may  be  successfully  solved.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten  in  this  connection  that  while  the  Irish  farmer  is, 
as  a  rule,  a  hard-fisted  gentleman,  he  has  been  making  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  money  out  of  his  crops  and  his  stock  during 
the  last  two  years. 

Assuming,  then,  thorough  compulsion  in  regard  to  the  farmers 
(and,  where  necessary,  to  the  landlords),  generous  treatment  of 
the  agricultural  labourers,  and  profitable  minimum  prices 
assured  for  the  principal  crops,  there  remains  the  old  charge 
of  Irish  laziness.  Mr.  Lecky  and  the  other  writers  quoted  did 
not  find  any  difficulty  in  explaining  it  if  and  when  it  existed. 

If  the  Irish  peasant  was  lazy  in  the  past  in  circumstances  over 
which  he  had  no  control,  it  is  to  the  immediate  point  to  ask  if 
he  is  lazy  to-day.  All  the  evidence  goes  to  show  that  a  negative 
answer  must  at  once  and  indubitably  be  given.  Eemarkable 
official  testimony  has  again  and  again  been  adduced  in  our  own 
day  to  the  industry  of  the  Irish  countryman,  and  amongst  the 
eminent  men  of  our  time  who  have  paid  tribute  to  it  we  find  such 
names  as  those  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  W.  E.  Forster,  the  late 
Lord  Dufferin,  John  Bright,  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  and 
Lord  Morley.  Mr.  Forster  and  Lord  Morley  were  Chief  Secre¬ 
taries  within  the  last  thirty  years,  which  makes  their  evidence 
valuable.  I  give  short  quotations  from  each. 

Mr.  Forster  spoke  as  follows  in  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1880  : 

“There  waa  one  point  in  which  the  Irish  labourer  or  small  tenant  com¬ 
pared  favourably  with  the  English  labourer.  If  some  of  their  actions  were 
brought  before  us  in  a  way  that  tried  our  patience  and  made  us  indignant, 
it  was  well  to  recollect  the  way  in  which  Irish  labourers  helped  their  neigh- 
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hours  and  the  members  of  their  own  families.  The  enormous  sums  lately 
sent  by  America  reflected  great  credit  on  the  Irish  character.  As  to  the 
Irishmen  who  came  to  England  to  earn  wages  (which  they  brought  back  to 
Ireland  in  great  part)  he  was  afraid  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  contend 
that  English  labourers  in  the  same  circumstances  would  not  leave  the 
larger  proportion  of  their  earnings  in  public-houses.” 

Mr.  John  Morley  used  these  words  at  Bradford  in  1886  : 

•‘I,  for  one,  have  long  had  a  high  appreciation  of  the  great  qualities 
of  the  Irish  people.  They  are  called  idle,  restless,  discontented.  Idle? 
The  Irish  people  have  done  the  greatest  part  of  the  hard  work  of  the 
world.  Idle?  When  the  Irish  peasants  and  generations  of  Irish  peasants 
have  reclaimed  the  land,  the  harsh,  thankless  land  of  the  bog,  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  side;  have  reclaimed  that  land  knowing  that  the  fruit  of  their  labour 
would  be  conflscated  in  the  shape  of  rent.” 

Having  surveyed  this  question  first  from  the  point  of  view  of 
history,  and,  secondly,  analytically  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
state  of  affairs  in  Ireland  during  the  spring,  I  find  myself  here,  by 
a  happy  circumstance,  in  a  position,  on  authority  not  to  be  ques¬ 
tioned,  to  report  progress  as  to  the  results  of  Mr.  Duke’s  and 
Mr,  T.  W.  Bussell’s  scheme  up  to  the  time  at  which  I  am 
writing,  in  the  middle  of  May.  The  other  day  it  was  announced 
in  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  extra  tillage  area  in  Ireland 
this  year  over  last  year  is  almost  seven  hundred  thousand  acres. 
On  the  morrow  of  this  statement  Mr.  T.  P.  Gill,  Secretary  of 
the  Irish  Department  of  Agriculture,  addressed  a  meeting  of  the 
chairmen  and  secretaries  of  the  County  Committees  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  in  Dublin,  in  which  he  said  that  “he  did  not  think  such  a 
success  had,  in  three  months,  and  in  conditions  of  difficulty,  been 
paralleled  anywhere.”  Three  main  causes  were,  he  believed, 
responsible  :  “First,  the  large  proportion  of  the  land  of  Ireland 
which  is  in  the  hands  of  small  occupiers  who  labour  it  them¬ 
selves,  secure  in  the  feeling  that  they  will  benefit  by  the  fruit  of 
their  industry ;  second,  the  central  and  local  organisation  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Department ;  and,  third  (the  chief  element  of  all), 
the  splendid  spirit  and  capacity  which  the  Irish  people  show  forth 
on  a  great  occasion  when  they  act  together  in  response  to  a 
common  lead  and  a  common  impulse.”  He  said  also  that  the 
clergy  of  all  denominations  had  helped  immensely,  some  of  the 
Bishops  even  having  got  fields  attached  to  their  churches  put 
under  tillage.  And  he  mentioned  the  very  important  fact  that 
“compulsion  counted  for  a  really  infinitesimal  part  of  the  result 
as  compared  with  the  voluntary  effort  of  the  people.”  He  added 
that  “the  time  of  trial  in  regard  to  the  food  supply  of  Ireland 
would  be  during  the  next  four  months,  until  the  crops  now  in 
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the  ground  began  to  be  harvested.”  His  most  striking  declara¬ 
tion,  however,  was  as  follows  : 

“One  conclusion  was  patent  to  all,  namely,  that  tillage  had  come  to  stay, 
and  that,  through  it,  Irish  agriculture  and  even  the  whole  economic,  indus¬ 
trial,  and  social  conditions  of  the  country  had  been  advanced  to  a  new 
stage  twenty  years  ahead  of  where  they  stood  six  months  ago.  The  agencies 
of  the  State,  including  in  a  foremost  place  and  in  the  widest  sense  the 
education  of  the  country,  would  have  to  adjust  their  conceptions  and  their 
activities  to  that  vital  fact.” 

To  sum  up.  Taking  everything  into  consideration,  and  not 
forgetting  the  many  obstacles  in  the  way,  the  prospects  of  a 
great,  beneficent,  and  permanent  change  in  Ireland  are  promising, 
perhaps  one  might  almost  say  roseate.  The  journals  of  all  sections 
urge  the  agrarian  community,  which  stands  to  improve  its  position 
considerably  by  Mr.  Duke’s  scheme,  to  take  the  occasion  willingly 
by  the  hand;  and  the  agrarian  community  seems,  on  the  whole, 
quite  anxious  to  do  so,  not  only  in  their  owm  interest  but  in  the 
interest  of  the  State.  Should  hopes  be  realised,  should  possibili¬ 
ties  fructify  into  facts,  then  we  are  surely  on  the  eve  of  one  of 
the  most  far-reaching  and  one  of  the  most  medicinal  peaceful 
revolutions  Ireland  has  ever  known  in  her  long  and  chequered 
history.  John  McGrath. 
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He  looked  back  down  the  long  lane  ol  the  years - 
A  fleeting,  over-shoulder,  furtive  glance 
Of  eyes  askance. 

Eyes  of  a  fugitive  from  doubts  and  fears 
Clouding  the  vision.  Yet  for  self-esteem 
The  world  would  ofler  scaffold  and  roof-beam. 
House  of  two  tiers, 

A  habitation  meet  for  the  elect. 

For  they  were  sober  levels  that  he  trod 
With  genial  nod 

For  fellow-journeymen ;  he  never  wrecked 
Laughter  and  banter  breaking  from  a  lip 
With  chill  and  frost  of  reticence ;  the  grip. 

Free  and  unchecked. 

Of  friendliness  had  ever  met  the  hand 
Outstretched  to  his ;  and  in  no  woman’s  heart 
The  sting  and  dart 

Of  shame  for  rifled  innocence  had  banned 
Him  from  the  fold  and  fellowship  of  the  clean. 
Sane  and  serene. 

He’d  passed  the  milestones  of  the  beaten  tiack 
Leaving  remorse  few  memories  to  rack ; 

With  ordered  rhythm  and  unjostled  pace 
For  f<  rty  years  he’d  run  an  even  race. 

And  yet — and  yet — he  shunned  the  retrospect ; 

Though  it  was  decked 

With  the  accomplishments  of  a  career. 

No  sign  was  there 

Nor  echo  of  the  battle  where  strong  men 
Fight  the  fierce  fight  and  feel  the  jarring  steel, 
Burst  through  the  battlements,  and  rock  and  reel 
In  the  red  pen 

Of  blood  and  dust  and  rage  and  victory. 

He’d  lit  no  beacon  on  a  storm-tossed  sea. 

Called  no  deep  music  from  a  great  machine. 

He’d  never  seen 

The  steel  hull  shearing  sea-cliffs  at  his  will. 

Felt  no  long  silence  follow  his  “  Be  still !  ” 

Squarely  he  turned  about  and  saw  laid  bare 
The  record  where 
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The  tale  of  his  long  years  was  plainly  writ 
The  school-days  shaped  by  narrow  pedagogu  \ 

The  ruddy  flares  of  crackling  Christmas  logs, 
Moments  of  grit 

When  he  had  rounded  rocks  and  raced  the  tide 
Shoreward  again  ;  had  felt  the  hot  sand  slide 
Beneath  his  feet  where  lucent  shallows  broke 
And  stayed  bis  stroke. 

TTanscendent  moments  when  an  artist  sang 
A  song  of  rapture  welling  from  the  heart, 

A  song  of  bitterness  when  no  tears  start ; 

When  rafters  rang 

To  trumpet-calls ;  when  a  great  organ  filled 

The  nave  and  mellowed  dome  and  flute-tones  thrilled 

The  sanctuary ; 

When  a  great  orator  ruffled  the  sea  ' 

Of  human  passion ;  when  the  morning  flood 
Stirred  his  young  blood 

And  the  great  Alpine  peaks  seemed  like  to  pierce 
The  fragile  curtains  of  his  eyes,  so  fierce 
The  instancy 

Of  their  white  mantle  ’gainst  the  azure  sky. 

The  light  of  revelation  lit  the  page. 

Yet  with  dull  rage 

He  heard  the  bitter  verdict  of  his  soul  : 

Down  the  long  gamut  of  occasions  great, 

Through  lack  of  valour  or  edict  of  fate, 

To  him  the  role 

Of  onlooker  had  fall’n.  The  years  had  flown 
And  left  the  lonely  critic  to  hemoan 
The  hollow  halls  of  ease  and  competence. 

The  barrier-fence 

Raised  high  against  the  arena  and  the  fray. 

His  cheek  burned  as  the  vision  of  the  day 
When  he  had  lost  the  woman  newly-won 
Blurred  the  bright  sun. 

And  in  the  fog  he  was  again  marooned. 

Felt  the  throb  start  again  within  the  wound, 

The  mortal  thrust  that  shattered  his  day-dream. 

Then  a  cold  gleam 

Lit  the  high  arch  of  intellectual  days 

Whence  solace  came,  borne  on  the  thin  clear  rays 

Of  truth  discovered.  The  unfurrowed  field 
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To  him  id  yield 

A  harv*.^c  of  essentials,  winnowings 

Which  only  went  to  plenish  his  wide  store 

And  soon  were  dead-sea  fruit,  withered  and  hoar. 

The  phantom  things 

That  unto  reverie  a  tribute  brought. 

Yet  like  a  miser’s  treasures  were  not  wrought 
Into  a  leaven  for  the  heart  and  mind 
Of  poor  and  blind. 

“Self,  Self  the  centre  and  circumference!” 

The  judgment  ran ;  he  cursed  the  impotence 
That  like  a  palsy  held  him  fast  enthralled — 

Then  England  called  1 
From  every  arch  adown  the  cloistered  years 
The  echo  rang  reverberate  from  the  tiers 
That  seemed  to  rise  exultant  at  the  cry  : 

“England  or  die  !  ” 

He  broke  the  barrier  and  found  the  road, 

Imperious  impulse  spurred  him  like  a  goad, 

A  youth  was  at  his  side,  but  both  were  dumb. 

They  heard  the  drum ! 

It  tuned  the  tread  of  his  responsive  feet 
Within  his  heart  responsive  echoes  beat. 

To  left,  to  right,  behind,  before,  the  cry 
“  England  or  die  !  ” 

Eose  on  the  night.  They  marched  now  four  abreast, 
A  full  score  deep,  and  ever  forward  pressed ; 

The  rain  streamed  from  above,  splashed  from  below, 
But  all  aglow. 

Linked  by  one  purpose,  forged  by  one  intent. 

The  phalanx  marched,  their  goal  the  battlement. 

They  left  him  lean. 

Those  strenuous  days,  but  oh !  they  left  him  clean 
.\nd  tingling  with  the  glow  of  primal  joys  : 

Eough  jests  of  boys, 

The  taste  of  bread,  the  shelter  of  the -tent. 

The  marching  song,  the  couch  beneath  the  stars. 

The  laugh  triumphant  over  shocks  and  jars. 

Bent  after  rent 

Gaped  in  the  cloak  of  shibboleths  effete, 

Blasts  of  strong  passion  through  the  tatters  beat. 
Till  the  last  remnant  to  the  wind  was  borne, 

And  one  grey  morn 
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He  rose  in  fibred  panoply.  At  noon 
They  numbered  off  the  men  of  his  platoon ; 

And  when  they  rose  to  drink  to  him  that  night, 
The  toast  “  The  fight !  ” 

He  drained  his  glass  then  lifted  it  on  high  : 
“England  or  die  !  ” 

Oh  !  see  them  now  as  they  swing  billetwards, 
Out  of  the  dusk  into  the  growing  light, 

At  the  grey  end  of  a  long  Flanders  night  : 

Each  face  accords 

In  colour  with  the  dawn,  but  the  tired  eyes 
Are  eyes  of  veterans ;  a  rhythmic  beat 
Braces  the  loins,  lightens  the  weary  feet ; 
Song-snatches  rise 

And  fall  down  the  loose  files ;  one  lifts  his  head 
To  meet  the  morn  but  communes  with  the  dead 
His  comrade  dead,  filling  a  shallow  grave 
Beneath  the  nave 

Of  low  grey  skies — curses  the  shrapnel  death, 
Catches  the  chorus  with  his  shuddering  breath, 
Swings  to  the  march  again.  There  in  the  rear, 
Last  to  appear 

The  leader  comes,  a  stripling  at  his  side  ; 

The  alchemy  of  night  has  decked  his  age 
With  a  strange  garb  of  youth  ;  but  to  assuage 
Time’s  hungry  tide 

The  stripling’s  face  carries  the  mask  of  years ; 
He  only  hears 

The  haunting  cadence  of  his  leader’s  words 
That  touch  the  chords 
Of  memory  :  Perdita’s  daffodils  ; 

Juliet’s  lark  that  she  so  fain  would  dress 
In  notes  of  nightingale ;  the  wistfulness 
Of  Devon  hills ; 

The  sob  of  misty  seas :  the  fringe  of  foam 
C aressing  all  the  contours  of  a  bay ; 

The  soft  green  radiance  at  the  close  of  day ; 
The  lights  of  home — 

Strange  children  of  the  murky  Flanders  dawn  ! 
A  motor  horn 

Bends  the  frail  gossamer  of  reverie  : 

The  platoon  stiffens,  his  voice  calls  a  halt. 

The  car  purrs  motionless:  “Any  assault?” 
“None  !  ”  the  replv ; 
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The  car  glides  on,  the  tramp  of  the  platoon 
Beats  out  again  beneath  the  morning  moon. 

He  looked  down  on  his  dead  :  the  sacrifice 
Of  gallant  hearts  stricken  before  the  shrine 
Of  England  and  of  home ;  saw  the  red  wine, 

Wine  beyond  price. 

The  blood  of  England’s  sons  so  freely  given ; 

Counted  his  living  comrades,  nine  in  all — 

Twenty  had  answered  death’s  high  bugle-call  — 

And  three  shot-riven ; 

Swore  he  would  hold  the  rampart  until  day— 

The  sun  had  set  on  their  resplendent  hour — 

Bead  grim  resolve,  determination  dour, 

Lust  for  the  fray 

In  every  eye,  in  every  countenance. 

The  radiance 

Of  a  clear  moonlit  summer  sky  came  down 
To  bless  their  fortitude  and  all  night  long 
The  mantle  lay  upon  the  sleeping  throng ; 

Clenched  fist  and  frown. 

Arrested  gesture — every  lineament 
Of  horror  pent 

Within  the  frozen  statuary  of  death, 

Was  softened  by  that  radiant  ’whelming  flood. 

Alert  and  silent  the  tlpn  outpost  stood ; 

The  deep-drawn  breath 

Told  how  the  tide  of  memory  ebbed  and  flowed, 

And  each  heart  glowed 

Whene’er  they  heard  him  pass  from  post  to  post, 

A  word  of  home  and  England  on  his  lip. 

The  seal  and  guerdon  of  their  comradeship. 

And  fear  was  lost 

In  the  assurance  speaking  in  his  eyes  : 

“He  lives  who  dies  !  ” 

Just  before  dawn  a  cloud-bank  drew  the  moon 
Behind  her  ramparts ;  the  black  pall  of  night 
Fell  on  the  slope ;  hope  vanished  with  the  light ; 

They  listened ;  soon 

A  stone  dislodged  the  climbing  feet  betrayed, 

They  searched  the  darkness  with  a  fusillade ; 

Then  to  the  stripling  ;  “You  will  keep  guard  here 
I’ll  wait  them  there  ” 


The  leader  whispered,  pointing  with  his  sword 
p  p*  2 
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Out  where  a  furrow  folded  in  its  dead, 

Where  a  long  furrow  drank  the  stains  of  red— 

And  disappeared 

Over  the  looming  parapet.  A  breeze 
Rufded  the  silence  and  died  down  again. 

Would  he  assail  dark  destiny  in  vain? 

The  nine  hearts  freeze 

At  a  low  gurgling  sob  of  agony, 

But  flutter  free 

As  one-two-three  revolver  shots  ring  out — 

A  stifled  shout, 

A  scuffle  and  a  groan — and  lo !  the  light 
Returns  as  at  the  call  of  destiny  : 

Down  the  white  slope  the  stumbling  foemen  flee 
In  piteous  plight — 

Nine  rifles  rattle  forth,  nine  voices  cheer. 

And  from  the  rear 

A  distant  echo  comes — they  turn  to  see 
A  khaki  company  stream  through  the  dawn — 

Relief  and  victory  with  day  new-born  ! 

But  where  is  he? 

They  call — he  comes ;  across  the  open  space 
He  dashes ;  ere  he  gains  the  rampart’s  face 
A  volley  breaks — he  totters  through  the  gap — 

The  stripling  lays  him  riddled  ’gainst  the  sap. 

“The  dawn’s  on  Devon  hills !  ”  the  dry  lips  sighed. 
“TEe  hills  of  home  I  ”  .  .  . 

John  Ernest  Adamson. 


WAR  AND  POLITICS  IN  AMERICA. 

Opposition  to  American  participation  in  the  war  was,  until  a 
short  time  ago,  to  be  found  among  the  Germans,  Russians,  and 
Irishmen  resident  in  the  United  States.  German  opposition  was 
made  ineffective  by  the  actions  of  the  German  Government,  and 
such  German  sympathisers  as  now  see  fit  to  continue  their  activi¬ 
ties  are  regarded  as  of  the  common  enemy.  Such  Russian  and 
Hebrew  opposition  to  the  Allies  as  there  was  in  America  has  been 
largely  done  away  with  by  the  fall  of  the  Russian  autocracy.  Of 
the  three  antagonisms  to  the  Allied  cause  there  still  remains  the 
so-called  Irish  influence,  which  is,  in  a  sense,  “within  the  camp.” 

The  number  of  Irish  in  America  who  are  actively,  directly  or 
indirectly,  in  league  with  Germany  through  antagonism  to  Eng¬ 
land  is  very  small,  but  the  number  who  feel  strongly  upon  Irish 
matters  is  very  large.  That  nearly  one-half  of  the  members  of 
the  American  House  of  Representatives  should  sign  a  memorial 
to  the  British  Government  asking  a  settlement  of  the  “Irish 
question”  is  significant.  That  many  distinguished,  influential, 
and  disinterested  Americans  should  express  themselves  openly  and 
strongly  along  similar  lines  is  equally  so.  Many  of  these  appeals 
to  the  British  Government  and  many  of  these  expressions  urging 
a  settlement  of  the  disturbed  relations  between  the  English  and 
the  Irish  have  been  published  in  England,  and  English  comment 
upon  this  so-called  “interference”  has  not  been  entirely  friendly. 
American  comment  upon  what  is  alleged  to  be  “a  purely  British 
internal  affair  ”  is  resented  in  some  quarters  wdth  considerable 
bitterness. 

There  can  be  only  one  excuse  for  this,  and  that  is  a  lack  of 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  the  English-Irish 
question  hardly  exceeds  in  importance  to  the  present  world  situa¬ 
tion  the  Irish-American  question.  There  are  to-day  in  the  United 
States  1,400,000  people  who  were  born  in  Ireland,  a  number 
nearly  equal  to  one-third  of  the  present  population  of  Ireland, 
and  there  are  now  in  America  many  more  people  who  were  born 
in  Ireland  or  whose  parents  or  grandparents  were  born  in  Ireland 
than  there  are  now  at  home  in  Ireland.  The  Irish  in  America 
have  become  an  active,  intelligent,  enterprising,  and  thrifty  race. 
Some  of  them  have  risen  to  the  highest  political,  social,  industrial, 
or  financial  positions,  and  nearly  all  of  them  or  their  forbears 
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left  Ireland  because  of  conditions  or  wrongs  for  which  they  held 
the  English  Government  responsible. 

In  the  earlier  days  of  Irish  immigration  into  America  these  people 
did  the  manual  work  of  the  country,  more  especially  did  they 
become  knights  of  the  pick  and  shovel,  bending  their  backs  to 
the  task  of  extending  the  pioneer  railways  across  the  American 
continent.  In  recent  years,  however,  the  Italians  have  taken 
their  place,  and  Irish- American  energies  have  sought  and  found 
more  lucrative  fields  of  activity.  The  Irish  are  practical  politicians 
and  natural  orators.  Some  years  ago  the  so-called  “Irish  vote” 
was  considered  well  worth  cultivation  by  all  politicians  who  sought 
office.  Latterly  it  has  not  been  so  much  to  the  fore  because  the 
electorate  is  now  so  numerous  and  so  diversified  as  to  racial  origin 
that  no  one  class  of  voters  holds  a  balance  of  power,  and  the  Irish 
vote  is  swamped  in  innumerable  other  voting  elements  equally 
powerful  as  to  numbers. 

In  intelligence  and  enterprise,  however,  the  Irish  community 
leads  the  others,  and  any  cause  that  arouses  the  sympathy  and 
interest  of  the  Irish-Americans  cannot  be  ignored  in  politics  or 
the  conduct  of  the  Government.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  American 
people  that  the  whole  weight  of  the  nation  be  thrown  into  the 
scales  in  an  attempted  settlement  of  the  war.  The  Irishman, 
genuinely  pro-Ally  or  not,  with  his  soul  steeped  in  the  “woes  of 
Ireland  ”  throughout  his  own  generation  and  those  preceding  him, 
sees  in  the  present  need  of  England  a  chance  to  further  the  cause 
of  his  native  land.  He  may  be  strongly  pro-Ally,  and  most  of 
them  are,  but  he  is  not  averse  to  using  American  intervention  in 
the  war  as  a  lever  upon  the  British  Government. 

For  this  reason  certain  Irish  forces  have  been  at  work  to  hamjier 
the  American  Government  and  to  delay  important  action,  asking, 
in  return  for  complete  acquiescence  in  a  vigorous  war  programme, 
that  pressure  be  brought  to  bear  towards  the  fulfilment  of  Irish 
ambitions.  When,  therefore,  an  American  of  other  than  Irish 
extraction  expresses  the  hope  that  some  solution  of  the  Irish 
question  may  soon  be  found,  it  is  not  that  he  has  any  thought  of 
impertinent  interference  in  Irish-English  affairs,  but  that  he  is 
seeking  a  solution  of  his  own  problems  of  government  and  casting 
about  to  remove  all  opposition  to  swift  and  effective  action  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  in  the  cause  against  Germany. 

The  manner  in  which  a  settlement  of  the  Irish  question  shall 
be  brought  about  by  the  British  Government  is  a  matter  of  no 
concern  to  America  excepting  in  its  possible  reflex  action  upon 
the  Irish- American  situation,  which  while  not  acute  is  always 
troublesome,  and  at  this  particular  time  affects  the  Allies  un- 
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favourably  in  America.  These  remarks  apply  to  the  vast  majority 
of  the  American  Irish.  With  the  small  but  active  revolutionary 
Irish  influence  that  makes  its  headquarters  in  America  the  people 
of  the  United  States  have  little  patience  and  no  sympathy.  In 
the  natural  course  of  events  the  promoters  thereof  will  be  dealt 
with  as  alien  enemies,  for  in  effect  they  are  outspoken,  allies  of 
Germany  as  against  the  country  now  giving  them  shelter.  It  is 
not  the  influence  of  these  men  that  inspires  American  hope  for  a 
settlement  of  the  Irish-English  controversy,  for  it  is  as  well  under¬ 
stood  in  America  as  in  England  that  no  settlement  which  could 
be  brought  about  would  be  considered  as  satisfactory  by  the  Irish 
extremists.  If  the  British  Government  can  hit  upon  some  plan 
that  will  satisfy  the  majority  of  the  Irish  and  be  accepted  by  them 
as  a  reasonable  solution  of  existing  troubles,  the  extreme  Irish 
revolutionaries  would  have  no  excuse  for  their  activities  and 
could  and  would  be  looked  upon  in  America  as  enemies  of  the 
United  States. 

For  the  reasons  given  American  interest  in  the  Irish  question 
bears  no  likeness  to  an  interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
another  nation.  English  resentment  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to 
ask  how  America  w'ould  like  it  if  the  English  people  made  sug¬ 
gestions  concerning  what  is  called  in  England  “the  American 
negro  problem.”  Allowing  for  the  sake  of  argument  that  there 
was  such  a  problem,  the  Allies  would  have  a  perfect  right  to 
express  to  the  American  Government  that  some  attempt  be  made 
to  solve  the  problem — if  such  a  problem  hindered  in  any  way  the 
carrying  on  of  the  war,  or  if  there  were  several  million  negroes  in 
England  voting  or  otherwise  agitating  against  or  obstructing 
pro-American  action.  The  two  situations  are  not  on  all 
fours. 

For  the  information  and  comfort  of  those  who  fear  trouble  in 
America  from  the  negroes  let  it  be  said  that,  in  the  first  place, 
there  is  no  real  negro  problem  in  the  United  States  such  as  has 
existed  in  the  imagination  of  Europe  for  a  long  time  past,  and,  in 
the  second  place,  that  the  negroes  of  the  United  States  are  pro- 
American  and  as  such  are  now  doing  service  for  the  Allies  on 
the  farms  and  in  the  workshops,  and  when  the  time  comes  they 
will  be  found  in  the  army  in  just  proportion  as  they  are  comprised 
in  the  total  population.  Some  of  them  are  already  fighting  in 
France.  A  number  of  regiments  in  the  regular  army  of  the 
United  States  are  composed  solely  of  negroes,  many  have  volun¬ 
teered  since  America  came  into  the  war,  and  in  the  end  enforced 
service  will  apply  to  them  the  same  as  it  will  to  the  whites.  The 
American  negro  has  already  proved  himself  to  be  a  good  soldier. 
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and  if  given  the  opportunity  will  win  new  laurels  in  the  present 
war.  The  present  racial  conditions  in  America  owing  to  the  war 
are  that,  if  called  upon  to  name  the  greatest  problems  of  govern¬ 
ment  yet  to  be  solved  by  the  American  people,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  an  intelligent  citizen  familiar  with  all  parts  of  his  native 
land  would  find  a  place  among  them  for  the  so-called  “negro 
problem.” 

Since  the  declaration  of  war  against  Germany,  international 
politics  have  almost  completely  taken  the  place  of  local  issues  in 
the  minds  of  the  American  people  and  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Government,  both  legislative  and  executive.  Participation  in  the 
war  has,  of  course,  eliminated  the  pro-German  from  public  life  in 
that  he  must  now  keep  his  opinions  to  himself,  and  if  in  public 
life  he  must  at  least  make  a  show  of  patriotism.  The  anti- 
Russians  have  also  been  deprived  of  their  thunder.  The  anti- 
British,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  Irish  extremists,  have  been 
compelled  to  modify  their  tone,  and  their  fulminations  are  now 
confined  to  what  America  must  stand  for  in  the  peace  negotiations 
to  come.  The  Irish  question  has  not  been  made  a  real  issue,  but 
its  discussion  has  occupied  much  valuable  time  and  indirectly 
has  served  as  a  drag  on  the  wheels  of  progress  towards  prepared¬ 
ness.  This  has  been  abetted  by  all  those  who  are  opposed  to  the 
United  States  taking  a  really  active  part  in  the  war  and  to  the 
sending  of  an  American  army  to  France.  All  of  the  opposition 
to  the  so-called  Roosevelt  expeditionary  force  must  not,  however, 
be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  Irish,  the  pro-Germans,  or  the  pacifists. 
Congress  is  apparently  about  to  authorise  the  raising  of  a  volunteer 
army  for  immediate  service  in  Europe,  and  while  this  authorisa¬ 
tion  does  not  necessarily  carry  with  it  the  provision  that  ex- 
President  Roosevelt  will  command  that  force,  it  is  to  him  the 
idea  is  due,  and  it  is  to  him  the  credit  must  be  given  for  over¬ 
coming  Congressional  opposition,  which  at  the  beginning  of  the 
discussion  was  in  a  majority. 

The  idea  of  sending  a  force  to  Europe  at  once  has  been  opposed 
by  the  War  Department,  by  the  Administration  at  Washington,  by 
all  the  anti-war  forces  in  Congress  and  elsewhere,  and  by  the  no 
inconsiderable  number  of  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  personal  and  political 
enemies.  This  expeditionary  force,  if  organised,  wdll  not  be 
ready  in  the  six  weeks  allotted  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  his  enthusiasm, 
and  it  will  probably  not  arrive  in  France  before  next  spring. 
It  will  probably  be  commanded  by  a  regular  army  officer,  with 
Mr.  Roosevelt  second  in  rank.  Its  final  materialisation  will  be  a 
great  personal  victory  for  Mr.  Roosevelt,  but  with  all  his 
indomitable  energy  and  political  resourcefulness  he  would  have 
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tailed  to  secure  its  authorisation  but  for  the  outspoken  support 
for  the  idea  given  by  Marshal  Joffre  and  others  of  the  Allied 
missions.  The  vivid  appeal  made  for  the  appearance  of  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  upon  French  soil  proved  irresistible  to  many  who  at 
first  doubted  the  wisdom  of  such  an  expedition  before  an  army 
of  at  least  a  million  men  was  brought  together,  trained  and 
equipped. 

The  attitude  of  the  experts  of  the  American  War  Department 
can  easily  be  understood,  for  upon  their  shoulders  falls  the  burden 
of  preparation  for  a  long  war,  and  they  are  well  aware  of  the 
enormous  labour  involved  in  training,  equipping,  and  transporting 
even  four  divisions  from  the  United  States  to  Europe  and  of 
keeping  up  the  necessary  supplies  of  men,  food,  and  material ;  for 
the  American  army  abroad  would  have  to  be  on  its  own  to  avoid 
increasing  the  strain  upon  the  resources  of  the  Allies  in  Europe. 
All  of  this  work  must  be  carried  on  while  the  American  army  at 
home  is  in  the  making.  A  majority  of  the  men  who  have  volun¬ 
teered  for  service  abroad  in  the  so-called  Eoosevelt  army  have 
more  or  less  military  experience  behind  them,  so  their  training 
will  not  take  as  long  as  it  would  otherwise,  the  idea  being  to 
finish  their  military  education  behind  the  lines  in  France.  It 
is  these  men,  however,  that  the  War  Department  needs  to 
leaven  the  vast  body  of  recruits  with  no  training  whatever, 
and  their  absence  would  be  serious  in  the  effect  upon  the  main 
army. 

There  is  an  idea  behind  the  proposed  expeditionary  force,  how¬ 
ever,  that  in  the  carrying  out  might  be  worth  a  great  deal  to  the 
nation.  Its  arrival  in  Europe  would  hearten  the  Allies,  depress 
the  people  of  the  Central  Powers,  and  strengthen  amazingly  the 
tie  between  America  and  her  fighting  partners.  It  would  bring 
the  war  home  to  the  American  people  with  greater  force  than  could 
anything  else,  and  in  this  direction  alone  it  would  be  well  worth 
the  sending ;  for  there  is  still  some  feeling  of  unreality  about 
American  participation  to  many  Americans, 

The  new  Army  Bill,  not  yet  completed  at  this  writing,  provides 
for  enforced  military  service  by  selective  draft.  The  military  age 
is  from  twenty-one  to  thirty  years,  and  on  July  1st,  the  day  the 
Act  becomes  effective,  the  United  States  Government  will  have 
ten  million  men  between  these  ages  to  draw  upon  for  military 
purposes.  In  the  meantime  recruiting  for  the  Services  already 
in  existence  has  been  proceeding.  One-third  of  the  men  authorised 
as  an  increase  in  the  regular  army  have  been  secured,  and  the 
enlistments  for  the  navy  are  well  up  j;o  requirements.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  conscription  will  come  into  force  in  a  few  weeks. 
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it  is  to  be  expected  that  volunteers  will  not  be  as  numerous  as  if 
the  country  was  going  to  depend  entirely  for  its  army  upon  that 
source,  and  no  strenuous  campaign  to  secure  voluntary  enlistments 
will  be  undertaken. 

The  reception  given  to  the  Allied  missions  has  surpassed  all 
expectations,  and  the  members  of  those  missions  have  risen 
splendidly  to  the  occasion.  As  predicted  in  these  pages  a  month 
ago,  Mr.  Balfour  was  at  once  taken  to  the  heart  of  a  nation  of 
people  who  have  long  admired  and  honoured  him  for  his  deeds 
and  accomplishments.  In  all  he  has  said  and  done  he  has  justified 
their  previous  convictions,  and  he  leaves  America  better  known 
and  standing  higher  in  American  opinion  and  regard  than  any 
visitor  from  a  foreign  land  in  modern  times.  With  the  departure 
of  the  Allied  missions  from  America  the  congratulatory  stage  of 
the  war,  so  far  as  America  is  concerned,  may  be  said  to  have 
passed,  and  sterner  business  is  now  in  hand.  It  is  realised  by 
those  upon  whom  responsibility  falls  that  action  cannot  follow 
too  quickly.  The  navy,  naturally  always  prepared,  is  already 
at  work  upon  the  high  seas.  No  time  has  been  lost  in  the  fields  of 
finance  and  industry  or  in  giving  to  the  Government  such  extra¬ 
ordinary  powers  as  are  necessary  in  war  time.  Some  of  the 
powers  asked  for  by  the  Government  have  been  refused  by  Con¬ 
gress,  such  as  complete  control  over  the  Press,  but  such  legitimate 
objects  as  are  to  be  achieved  can  probably  be  secured  under  the 
ordinary  military  power  of  a  Government  at  war.  There  has  been 
little  direct  trouble  with  enemy  aliens  since  the  declaration  of 
war,  though  enemy  influence  has  been  apparent  in  action  taken 
to  influence  legislation.  It  is  believed  that  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment  is  restraining  its  hand  against  Americans,  both  in  the 
United  States  and  in  Germany,  in  the  hope  that  in  good  time 
the  Washington  Government  may  lend  a  more  willing  ear  to 
peace  proposals.  So  marked  has  been  this  evidence  of  German 
restraint  that  from  it  have  already  sprung  many  peace  rumours. 
These  became  so  persistent  during  the  month  of  May  that  a 
semi-official  statement  from  Washington  was  considered  advisable 
to  the  effect  that  any  peace  proposals  made  to  America  would 
be  referred  to  the  Allies  for  final  disposal.  It  may  be  expected 
that  this  sort  of  thing  will  continue  with  variations  until  peace 
finally  comes,  but  as  nothing  as  yet  suggested  from  Berlin  touches 
upon  the  issues  that  carried  America  into  the  war,  the  idea  of  an 
early  peace  may  be  dismissed  from  the  mind.  It  has  been  the 
effort  of  President  Wilson  and  others  prominent  in  American 
public  life  to  impress  upon  the  American  people  the  extreme 
probability  of  a  war  that  may  last  for  some  time  to  come,  and 
this  effort  has  been  ably  seconded  by  Mr.  Balfour,  Marshal  Joffre, 
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and,  in  fact,  by  all  the  members  of  the  Allied  missions  now 
visiting  America. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have  responded  to  the  calls 
made  upon  them  by  the  Allies  with  promptness  and  in  the  order 
of  their  urgency.  Money  was  asked  for  first  and  it  was  at  once 
forthcoming.  The  request  for  assistance  in  combating  submarine 
warfare  was  answered  with  alacrity.  Naval  aid,  cargo  ships, 
inventive  genius,  and  industrial  accomplishment  were  at  once 
concentrated  on  the  problem,  and  the  results  will  soon  be  forth¬ 
coming.  Among  other  burdens  assumed  by  America  has  been  the 
financing  of  the  relief  w'ork  in  Belgii.m  and  Northern  France. 
Nine  regiments  of  engineers  are  being  sent  immediately  to  the 
French  lines.  Several  thousand  medical  men  are  on  their  way 
to  France  and  to  England.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  evidences 
afforded  that  America  has  taken  her  place  with  right  good  will 
in  the  ranks  of  those  who  are  determined  to  force  upon  the 
Cterman  Government  the  meaning  of  a  world  arrayed  against  it. 
The  greatest  task  of  all,  the  raising  of  a  vast  army  trained  and 
equipped  for  modern  w^ar,  is  in  its  inception,  but  in  time  it  will 
have  its  being,  and  if  the  war  be  not  at  an  end  before  that  day 
America  will  send  reinforcements  to  the  firing-line  that  must  and 
will  largely  aid  in  setting  a  date  for  the  return  of  peace  to  a  war- 
weary  and  stricken  world. 

There  is  already  criticism  by  the  American  people  and  Press 
of  the  methods  of  the  Washington  Government,  and  this  is  but 
the  beginning.  There  are  stormy  times  ahead  for  those  in 
authority,  as  there  have  been  stormy  times  in  the  past  two  years 
for  all  those  who  have  conducted  the  affairs  of  the  nations  of 
Europe.  Both  evil  and  good  may  come  out  of  such  criticism. 
It  is  the  lives  and  the  money  of  the  people  that  are  jeopardised 
through  mismanagement,  and  those  who  give  have  the  right 
to  demand  wisdom  in  expenditure.  Ministers  come  and  Minis¬ 
ters  go,  generals  are  acclaimed  and  generals  are  retired,  some 
with  honours  and  some  without,  but  the  war  goes  on,  and 
the  political  fate  of  no  one  man  or  no  Government  is  of 
importance  as  against  the  shortening  of  the  war  by  a  single  hour. 
President  Wilson  has  been  severely  criticised  in  the  past,  but 
what  he  has  undergone  in  the  past  wdll  be  as  a  summer  zephyr 
compared  to  the  blasts  that  will  rage  about  him  as  America  gets 
deeper  into  the  conflict  and  the  mistakes  or  incapacities  of  those 
about  him  are  charged  to  his  account. 

It  is  a  political  axiom  in  America  that  a  war  makes  a  Presi¬ 
dent.  President  Taylor  was  the  resuh  of  the  Mexican  War,  Grant 
of  the  Civil  War,  and  Eoosevelt,  indirectly,  of  the  war  against 
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Spain.  Who  will  become  President  of  the  United  States  as  an 
outcome  of  the  war  against  Germany  is  unwritten  history  as  yet. 
The  obvious  prophecy  would  be' Eoosevelt,  and  in  this  idea  is 
to  be  found  the  mainspring  of  much  of  the  political  opposition 
to  a  Eoosevelt  expeditionary  army.  Much  water  will  run  under 
the  mill  before  these  things  are  determined,  however,  and  in  the 
meantime  the  world  is  occupied  with  a  gigantic  task  before  which 
all  others  fade  into  insignificance. 

James  Davenport  Whelpley. 
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